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if the cloth in your clothes 
is woven by Strong-Hewat 


Haze blues... tan buffs... 
browns with blue..silver 
grays... in handsome 
patterns. Choose your 
colorand weave! Color’s 
the thing in clothes... 
bright shades and pat- 
terns in suits and top- 
coats ... splashes of bril- 
liance in furnishings. 
Wear color...aplenty... 
but if you would be 


well-dressed, keep an eye 
on harmony. 


Begin with a smartly cut 
suit of a colorful Strong- 
Hewat fabric. Virgin 
wool construction gives 
depth to its rich color, 
and helps retain the lines 
of careful tailoring. Only 
Virgin Wool can makea 
fabric of such richness 
and serviceability. 


Your clothier or tailor can show you Strong-Hewat 


Virgin Wool Fabrics 


STRONG 


- Ask him about them. 


rein Wool F 


Choose your 


Color/ 


These patterns 
are but a few 
from hundreds 
equally hand- 
some. 








BRICS 





STRONG, HEWAT and COMPANY, Inc., 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


VANITY FAiR 








The 
Playground 


Supreme 


— go to the Orient 
for fresh interests, new 
pleasures of a thou- 


sand different kinds. 


No part of the world is so rich in 
adventure and romance as the 
colorful Orient. 

You find the pastimes which 
you thoroughly enjoy set in new 
and strange surroundings. And 
you find a score of interests that 
exist nowhere else. 

The people, the customs, the 
Oriental architectureare in unique 
contrast to the great hotels where 
Occidental society enjoys the gay 
and delightful: social season. 


Keen Sports 
Horse racing is truly a sport of 
Kings in China and India. Big 
game hunting calls with irresisti- 
ble appeal to sportsmen who 
find the keenest joys of the chase. 

Then there are Oriental artisans 
whose skill has never been ap- 
proximated in other lands. They 
weave the most gorgeous silks in 
all the world. 

They carve ivories which are 
delights of symmetry and form. 
Gold and silver, pearls and pre- 
‘cious stones are found in abun- 
dance in the strange shops of 
China, Malaya, Ceylon and India. 

Adventure in the Orient. Then 
continue Round the World to 
Egypt, the Mediterranean and 
Europe before returning home. 


The Way to Go 


No trip promises so much. And it 
can be made in rare comfort and 
amid luxurious accommodations. 

Palatial President Liners go 
Round the World with sailings 
every fortnight. These magnifi- 
cent oil-burners touch at 21 im- 
portant world ports. 

They are large, commodious, 
efficiently served and offer unique 
advantages for travel. Go all the 
way on Dollar Liners. 

Plan now this trip. Full infor- 
mation can be easily obtained by 
communicating with 

15 Moore Street, New York City 
29 Nanking Rd., Shanghai 
Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Bldg., 
ongkong 
24 Calle David, Manila 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A. 
311 California Street, Department M-704 
San Francisco, California 


, 
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Edinburgh,“ The Modern Athens” 
On the London and North Eastern Railway 





Through Britain with 
the “Cflying Scotsman” 


The swiftest train over the shortest route from 
London to Edinburgh, via the London & North 
Eastern Railway. 


Through the wooded hills and green meadows 
of Middlesex and Hertfordshire; the land of the 
Pilgrims, where the American Nation was con- 
ceived; the Yorkshire Moors and Dales; the 
Northumberland Fells; into the wild beauty of 
the Scottish Highlands. 


It traverses the scenic, historic route—through 
a country richer in cathedrals, castles, abbeys 
and historical remains than any other in England 
and Scotland. 


The London & North Eastern Railway’s Royal 
Mail Routes, via Harwich, form the ideal link 
between England and Continental Europe. 


Make your trip through Britain a ‘‘ Lonpon- 
NortTu-EasTERN” tour, Save time and money, 
and still see everything that matters. 


Let the ‘‘Lonpon-NorTH-EAsTERN” Amer- 
ican representative plan the details for you. 
Intensely interesting illustrated booklets for 
the asking. Communicate with 


H. J. KETCHAM, Generar Acent 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 








Between Lander, Wyo., and Yellowstone lies 
the West of Owen Wister and Emerson Hough. 

Shoshone Indian villages, mountain lakes and 
streams, the famous Jackson Hole Country, the 
mighty Tetons— grandest of the Rockies. 

Hospitable dude ranches, modern hotels. 

If you wish, go on into Yellowstone by :inotor, 
over smooth highways or ride the ridge of the 
Rockies in regular horseback trains. 

There’s real zest in a 
vacation out onthe last 
frontier. 

Reduced round-trip 
summer fares. 

For free illustrated 
booklets write 





C. A. CAIRNS, Pass.Traf. Mgr.C.&N.W.Ry. 
226 W. Jackson St., Chicago, Ili. 








HE experienced trav- 

eler carries Baggage 
Insurance regardless of 
the length of the trip. 


North America Tourist 
Baggage Insurance costs 
very little and is readily 
obtained from any Agent. 


Mail theattached coupon 
for further information. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
‘Fatmted Insurance Company” 
1792 
LAALABAABABARBRABRBRBBBRBEEEEEE™SE 
Insurance Company of NorthAmerica 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DD 4 
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THE NEW MARMON 


(oupe De Luxe 


on the staxdard -Mlarmon 
LZO-inch senceibast Chassis 


Mi) 





THE reception given the NEw Maroon | 
De Luxe Models in exclusive circles 
more than confirms our belief that no 


EF finer cars are available in America to- @, eidanebillie des ( 
» ° . » b) my 
N W MARMON day, regardless of price. chassis and engine with the : 


New Marmon Standard Four- 


Sf) UN MODELS The body lines are new, but the fa-  goviccertcoen oe vad 
€. € mous six-cylinder Marmon chassis 1S the ous models from which to choose. 


or 
H 
H 
same mechanism on which Marmon _ 
has concentrated for so many years. mn 














Among the many models you will Su 
find just the particular and distinct type ns 
for your particular and personal needs m 
—a coupe that will be the talk of the | Ys 
country club or the polo field, five and mi 


seven passenger sedans and five and 
seven passenger enclosed drive limou- 
sines of stately beauty. 


“Ts a Great Automobile’ 





NorDY KE AND MarMon Co., Established 1851, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


purchased on convenient deferred payment plan if desired 
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Results that Belong 
to Chrysler Alone 
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T’S no trick to build a car that will 

go 65 or 75 miles an hour if it hasa 

power plant big enough to haul a freight 
train. 


It's a great achievement to get more 
than 70 miles an hour out of a motor 
of 3 x 434-inches, with a gasoline mile- 
age safely above 20 miles per gallon. 


And that’s the wonder of the Chrysler 
—a wonder so different and so superior 
that Chrysler was forced to build over 
32,000 cars in 1924 in trying to meet 
its first-year demand, and delivered to 
the public Chrysler cars to the value of 
more than $50,000,000. 


Take your own “high-powered” car out 
on your favorite hill—and we hope the 
car is fast and the hill steep. 


IVE it all the best of it on Coon 
Hollow in Seattle, Twin Peaks in 
’Frisco, Ft. George in New York, Look- 
out Mountain in Denver, Uniontown 
or Ligonier in Pennsylvania, Reservoir 
Hill in Kansas City, Green or 
Hall Streets in Portland. 


Then do the same job with a 
fully loaded Chrysler. We want 
you to know the result as we do. 


Such a test is a revelation of 
what real science in engineering, 
manufacturing and selecting 
materials can accomplish. 


Of course, you don’t want to; 
drive your Chrysler over 70 ‘ 
miles an hour. In fact, you may 
never go that fast. 


But there’s something you do want every 
minute and at every speed that only a 
speed-ability of 70 miles an hour can give. 


That something is sure, steady power 
for steepest hill or deepest sand. It is 
pick-up to flash you out of a traffic 
tangle before you can say “Jack Robin- 

” It is a sturdy, dogged pull, so you 
can throttle to five, three or two miles 
an hour on high without “bucking.” 


HAT’S Chrysler performance in a 
nutshell. 


Another of the Chrysler wonders is 
that you feel no strain or tension at 60 
or 65 or 70 miles an hour. 


The smooth, vibrationless power torque 
is constant. Never was there such a 
steadily progressive power curve. 






ND the riding quality is perfect— 
no bouncing around the road. 


The Chrysler with its low center of 
gravity, seems to flatten down at high 
speed like a greyhound after a rabbit. 


Chrysler pivotal steering, with spindles 
operating in ball bearings, is also as easy 
at 70 as at 17. You never find yourself 
clutching the wheel. You don’t have to 
strain to keep your Chrysler on the road. 


For the first time, as far as we know, 
here is a car whose performance carries 
no qualifications. 


Read that again—no qualifications. 


And best of all, you can stop even 
quicker than you can speed up. 


HRYSLER-LOCKHEED hydraulic 

4-wheel brakes give the ultimate 
degree of safety. They are soft, positive 
and easy to apply. They are the final 
touch of this scientific engineering. 


But Chrysler superiority doesn’t stop 
with phenomenal performance, 
as any one of the thousands of 
Chrysler owners can tell you. 
No car is built of finer materials; 
to higher standards. The result 
is quality throughout as extraor- 
dinary as its performance. No 
car has ever proved more dura- 
ble and dependable in its service. 


a pe You simply must drive the 


Chrysler. That’s the only way 
you can fully appreciate that it 
is the best-built car you have 
ever driven. 


The Touring Car, $1395; The Phaeton, $1495; The Roadster, $1625; The Sedan, $1825; The Royal Coupe, $1895; The 
Brougham, $1965; The Imperial, $2065; The Crown-Imperial, $2195. All prices f.o.b. Detroit subject to current government tax. 


All Chrysler Six models are equipped with special design six-ply, high-speed balloon tires. 


There are Chrysler dealers and superior Chrysler service everywhere. All dealers are in position to extend the conven’ 
ience of time-payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Maxwell Motor Corporation 


MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONT. 
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Accessories for the Foursome 


The golfer who prides himself on his game will find that these colorful accessories meas- 
ure up to his idea of proper form. At Saks-Fifth Avenue all the little niceties of tone 
and refinement of design that contribute to the enjoyment of the round are represented in 
the clothing and accessories. A wide selection of caps, shirts, ties, hose, oxfords, 
pull-overs, knickers and suits is to be found here. New York representatives for 
“Scotts” English hats, Ayres and Smith caps, and McAfee hand-stitched golf shoes. 


ILLUSTRATED—Fair Isle patiern pullover, hand-knitted in Oxfords of smoked elk calf, tan Russia trimmed, with rubber 
Shetland, 27.50; Diamond patterned all wool Scotch hose 7.50. sole and heel, 13.00.  ‘‘Buckingham’’ cravats in new 
Golf case, designed by Saks-Fifth Avenue, with pockets for patterns and colorings, a copy of a smart French design in 
balls, loop for container and space for all accessories, 10.95; satin and a novel striped repp silk 2.50. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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(Black Narcissus) (Christmas Eve) (The Infinite) 


CARON CORP. 389 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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Accessories for the Foursome 


The golfer who prides himself on his game will find that these colorful accessories meas- 
ure up to his idea of propér form. At Saks-Fifth Avenue all the little niceties of tone 
and refinement of design that contribute to the enjoyment of the round are represented in 
the clothing and accessories. A wide selection of caps, shirts, ties, hose, oxfords, 
pull-overs, knickers and suits is to be found here. New York representatives for 
“Scotts” English hats, Ayres and Smith caps, and McAfee hand-stitched golf shoes. 


ILLUSTRATED—Fair Isle patiern pullover, hand-knitted in Oxfords of smoked elk calf, tan Russia trimmed, with rubber 
Shetland, 27.50; Diamond patterned all wool Scotch hose 7.50. sole and heel, 13.00.  ‘‘Buckingham’’ cravats in new 
Golf case, designed by Saks-Fifth Avenue, with pockets for patterns and colorings, a copy of a smart French design in 
balls, loop for container and space for all accessories, 10.95; satin and a novel striped repp silk 2.50. 


SAKS ~ FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 
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F BERG & CO. 
NEW YORK 


A Sta-Shape Hat for $7 


(Slightly Higher West of Rockies) 





@EBERS ECO, 
aaa 





Styled to look well on the average citizen of the 
best-hatted nation in the world, the Bergster for 
Spring is sensibly smart, nattily negligee. It’s a 
Sta-Shape— which means that the stylish lines 
will stay stylish. 


F. BERG & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


Factories: Orange, N. J. and Norwalk, Conn, 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Sta Shape 


HATS FOR YOUNG MEN 
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Tue Sackville Golf 
Suit comes in four 
pieces (coat, waistcoat, 
plus fours and slacks) 
made of imported shet- 
lands, tweeds, and 
homespuns. 


In the new pheasant 
shades,brackenbrown, 
sunburn, cocoa, lovat, 
gray and tan. The price 
is $54.75; extra knick- 
ers, plus fours, $12.75 
to $14.75. 


FOUR GOLF 


COST ENOUGH? 


Let Macy’s reduce the expense of one serious item 


(7 is expensive. It needn’t be. You may 
be surprised to find out how little it costs 
to be a member at such famous British courses 
as Hoylake, or Sandwich. 

And you will surely be surprised to find how 
little you will pay for good golf clothes at Macy’s. 

There is a parallel. Avoidance of costly frills 
is part of the secret. Although its offerings 
are always so excellent, the men’s clothes 





department at Macy’s is upstairs, is not espe- 
cially luxurious, and has no charge accounts. 


It makes no fantastic claim of being “head- 
quarters” for golf clothes. But its patrons in- 
clude a surprising number of good golf players, 
who are neither ludicrously over-dressed nor 
carelessly shabby—and who have the knack of get- 
ting a dollar’s worth of clothes for every dollar they 
spend for them. 


RH Macy 


344 ST. & BROADWAY 
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KID/ 
MADE ONLY BY 
ROBT HFOERDERER INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
& 
| 
LES MEP fa } 
LOOK Jor 
| 
| the Vici kid trade mark inside The vogue for soft tone Vici colors is typi- 
] al - Sateen There fied by this model. The shoe itself is a rich 
t e shoe of your choice. lere oak shade of tan; the tongue appliques and 
1s only one Vici kid — there the narrow pipings are of Sudan color (the 
never has been any other. mr shade of beige). This is the shoe of 
ab shoes jor the new costume ensemle. 
With some people, as nae ge — Here you have the mode in straps. Note that 
of the rt fad this & the cut of the shoe is rather high, combin- 
10d e img the general lines of the Oxford with 





a smart cut-out effect at the instep. This 
shoe, in rich black Vici kid, is especially 
recommended for street and business wear. 


with the beautiful kid leather—Vici kid. 
It holds the highest place in the new footwear 
fashions, because it shows the new patterns 
and the new soft colors at their richest and: 
best. 


If you are looking for the smartest thing in 
footwear, insist on seeing the new models 
that bear the trade mark of Vici kid. 


You can be modishly shod in Vici kid at the 
price you want to pay. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc., Philadelphia 





wear fle smartness of the Spring shoes begins 


y ’ f 
Selling agencies in all parts of the world 
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SUBTILITE 


Up at the top sits Buddha at the door of his little red 
and black shrine—clear glass Buddha, all full of 
Subtilité, chaz s:range new fragrance that no one can 
define. Tcilet water at the left; face powder, softer 
than down, in the centre; sachet in the squat little 
bottle, with talcum powder behind it—all with the 
Subtilie2 fragrance and the Houbigant quality. Prices: 
Buddha, $12.50; toilet water, $3.50, 4 02.; $6.75, 9 0%. 
face bowder, $1.50; Sachet, $1.75; 
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cA new perfume dedicated to the 
women who can appreciate it 


AN you put a bar of music into 
words? Can you diagram a cloud? 
Can you define chic? . . . No. 


Then what can you say when a new per- 
fume is born... ? You can give its gene- 
alogy. And prophesy its future. 


Subtilité is the new perfume from 


Houbigant. 


The modern woman of the moment will 
feel that Subtilité is her very self, the 


essence of her complex soul. Gay—but 
illusive. Alluring—but refined. A light, 
delicate, fleeting fragrance that isn’t 
one flower or another, but the soul of 


many. 


Subtilité is a perfume for the woman who 
couldn’t be banal if she tried. A perfume 
that has its way—but is never obvious. 
Can you appreciate Subtilité? It’s a test 
of modernity, of sophistication, 


HOUBICANT 


NEW YORK 


PARIS 
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IN FABRIC, FORM AND FASHIGHING, 
DESIGNED FOR SOPHISTIC Aga IN 
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INVENCIBLES CORONAS 





DELICADOS 2 for25c $12.00 per 100 


PERFECTOS 20c $19.00per 100 








When you have chosen your size remember 
this about 








INVENCIBLES 
CHICO 
3 for 50c 
$16.00 per 100 


MEDALIST CIGARS 


PALMAS 
$23.00 per 100 20¢ 


20c 25c 
$19.00 per 100 
: : ‘ ° ae : $19.00 per 100 

No Medalist is ever “too much cigar”—it always satisfies most a 
agreeably like a cup of delicious coffee which is just right. Each 
and every size is a very fine full-flavored cigar—just the right 
amount of cigar. Because of this delicate blending men are 


turning to Medalist by the thousands in preference to the much 











Medalist Juniors are exactly like the 
celebrated Medalist, but in runabout 
size—really worthy, satisfying, small 
cigars in a handy pocket case, 20 for 
$1.00 

The genuine Medalist is banded 


we One Ea & 





PETIT DUCS 





higher priced cigars. Medalist completely satisfies. 


for your protection and sold by the 
best clubs, hotels, and dealers in all 
important cities. If your dealer has 
not yet stocked Medalist Cigars, 
write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. 


EvA’KLINE AND COMPANY 


Manufacturers—Established 1895—152 West 42nd St. at Broadway, New York 


‘MUE-D-A-L-I-S-T- 
-A-R-S- 





PURITANOS FINAS 15c $14.00 per 100 














15¢ DEMI-TASSE 
$14.00 per 100 $10 Ps KO 
.00 per 
CORONITAS DELICIOSOS 
3 for 50c 3 for $0c 
$16.00 per 100 PANETELAS 5c $14.00 per 100 $16.00 per 100 
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((Fhese 6 Ralls ° Represent 


the high water mark of one manufacturer. 
Already in Florida and California they are 
accepted as the world’s greatest golf balls. An 
improved Kro-Flite and a new mesh marked 
ball of Spalding quality—for 1925. 


MAJOR SUCCESSES—1924 


American Amateur Championship + American Women’s Championship 
PGA Championship -- American Open Championship - North and 
SouthChampionship - CaliforniaOpenChampionship - British 
Amateur Championship - British Open Championship 
Canadian Open Championship - Canadian Amateur 
Championship - Belgian Amateur Championship 
Beigian Open Championship + Swiss Open 
Championship 
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New! 

The 

Buckskin Shoe 
for Men 


as featured 


by 
Ralston 








There was a time when, for country and beach wear, the average man 
invariably appeared in white flannels and white buckskin shoes. . . . 
Today, while this continues to be in perfectly good taste, there is something 
even newer. ... Tan, brown or grey buckskin shoes, with the newer 
oatmeal, biscuit, and grey shades in flannel trousers, are coming into 
fashion and are worn to advantage with tan or grey gabardine jackets. 





The buckskin shoe has been in the well-dressed Englishman’s wardrobe 


L hi age ; a 
lea coo jor years, but it is only recently that its exceedingly practical qualities 


have begun to be appreciated here. 





3 To men who want the new things, while they are still new, Ralston presents 
brown and pastel shades of the Buckskin Shoe. Write us for the name of 
) nearest Ralston dealer. 


Inquiries solicited from retailers of fine merchandise 


| THE CHURCHILL AND ALDEN COMPANY 
Makers of Smart Styles for Young Men 
BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Which Suit—Sir? 
Asked Greczar, valet at the 
Ambassador Hotel, New York 


OR 25 years, John Greczar has been 

valet at the smartest hotels in the 

country. Naturally, he knows the 
taste of our best-dressed men. So we 
interviewed him one morning as he was 
laying out clothes in the room of a guest 
at the Ambassador. 


“Which clothes do you see most 


frequently?”, we questioned Greczar. 


“Of course, sir, most of my gentlemen 
wear tailored suits—usually made in 
London or on Fifth Avenue. But of the 
others—well, Stein-Bloch is one of the 
few names I seem to remember.” 


—and so it goes wherever good clothes 
are found. 


CHELTENHAM— A group of suitings in fabrics of exclusive patterns from the finest looms of 


Great Britain and custom tailored by Stein-Bloch. 


. « « Sold only by the best clothiers. 


$85.00 to $100.00 


SEND FOR 


““ SMARTNESS ”— 


THE STEIN-BLOCH “VANITY FAIR” 


2 © €£ SS 2 


STEIN-BLOCH SMART 


: = Ss 


CLOTHES 
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When you buy fine shoes 


make sure of this 








ARBOURWELT, like a hall mark on silver, is a 

small thing to look for but an important thing 

to find. This new welting is being used by leading 

manufacturers in shoes of many different leathers 

and weights to match the style and design of their 
new models for spring. 










But on any make of shoes, in whatever last and 
style you prefer, Barbourwelt adds the same double 
value of improvement. And it’s the solid leather rib 
that does it. 








This rib, or bead, is pulled in tight at the seam 
where the softer leather of the upper joins the sole. 
The upstanding side of the rib keeps out the under- 
foot dampness of wet streets and rain-soaked grass. 
But, more important still, it furnishes an entirely 
new protection against the natural tendency of your 
foot to tread over the trim line of the shoe along 
this open seam. That’s why Barbourwelted shoes 
keep looking new so much longer. 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of High Grade Goodyear Welting for over 30 years 


BROCKTON, MASS. 











Ask the salesman to show 
you the new Barbourwelt 
models of the make of shoes 
you have always bought. 











Dy teri, meme 







Nothing takes the place of leather 














Barbourwelt 


A Scotch-grain oxford in one 
of the new light shades of tan. 
Notice how the Barbourwelt 
with its two rows of outsole 
stitching completes the rugged 

onGe — style of this handsome brogué 
ee pattern. 


BARBOURWELT 


_STORMWELIT” ‘for winter *"DRESSWELIT” for summer 
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Stout stockings! Man, with all 
his fine ingenuity, has not yet 
been able to make a strand, of 
similar size, as strong as a strand 


of silk. Nor has he been able 


That is why we make Phoenix 
hosiery of that rarest product of 
the painstaking Orient. Sturdi- 
ness first, and then refinement 
in elegance and workmanship, 
have made Phoenix the stand- 


ryingmen, women and children 
over long miles—and at low cost. 


PHOENIX 


HOS 


MILW 





















lustrous beauty. 


the world—car- 
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DOUBLE-BREAS TED 


THE TENDENCY OF FINCALEY TO SECURE THIS SHORT, BROAD-SHOULDERED, CLOSE-HIPPED, 
THE MOST DISTINGUISHED EXPRESSION IN SPRING STYLE IS PRESENTED IN COMELY 
TATLORING, [1S EVIDENCED BY THE SKETCH. TONES OF FASHIONABLE GREY. ALSO BLVE. 
SIXTY DOLILARS 
READY-TO-PUT-ON 


CUSTOM FINISH WITHOUT 
THE ANNOYANCE OF A TRY-ON 


IFIINCCHTILIEAY 


Fifth Avenue at 46™ Street 
NEW YORK 




















| Where will you be this Summer? 


F YOURE a normal, red-blooded person, you’ve felt the call of 

ihe sea. You’ve always wanted a comfortable, staunch boat— 

a real home afloat—in which to go a-voyaging in quest of health 
and pleasure. 

You’ve wanted; but you’ve waited — you’ve considered yachting 

a recreation only for the wealthy. A call at Port Elco will prove to 

you that you need wait no longer—for Elco Standardized Models 





THERE'S solid comfort in every 
Elco cabin. Note the compact, at- 


tractive galley; the roomy lockers include boats to meet almost every requirement and every purse. 
for clothing; the deeply cushioned, You may select the Twenty-six; a roomy, sturdy little craft with 
restful berths for four people in the . 2s 

cabin of the Cruisette. Here you quarters for four people, at $1,950—if you prefer day cruising, 
have the comforts of a good hotel, the Veedette, at $4,850—Jarger, and with more complete accom- 
with more-than-hotel privacy. modations, is the Cruisette; the most famous boat in the world, 


at $5,350; if you need still more room, there is the Forty-five, 
easily handled by one man, at $12,850; if you wish to entertain 
large parties, the Fifty-six, at $24,500. 

Vacation time is not far off. Why not plan a glorious summer 
on the water? Drop inat Port Elco today—or write for Catalog VF. 


Correspondence should be addressed to: 
PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 


Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Established 1892 


7 
Instead of purchasing a boat out of capital, 
many people prefer to avail themselves 
of the Elco deferred payment plan. 
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Altogether Different— 
the Coach as Buick builds It 


In the Coach as Buick builds it, you will find an entirely new 
type of Coach—altogether different. 







This Coach body is built by Fisher, solidly and staunchly, to 
Buick’s exacting closed car standards. 






Distinctive body lines are enriched by two tones of Duco, the 
permanent finish. Deep cushions and seat backs furnish armchair 
luxury for five. ‘Two wider doors, hinged at front, give passage- 
way to rear seats while front seat passengers remain seated. The 
new Fisher V. V. one-piece windshield increases driving vision 
—affords tight comfort when the weather is raw—ventilates a// 
the interior, when it is sultry. 












And this new Coach comes on either of the two famous, four- 
wheel brake Buick chassis—Standard and Master—identical | 
except for wheelbase length—each one recognized everywhere 
for high quality, dependability and sparkling performance. 









Before you buy any Coaeh, see the Coach that Buick builds. 
It is altogether different. 













BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Ftuint, Micu. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 









Branches in All Principal 
Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Canadian Factory, MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 



















WHEN BETTER 


BUICK 


AUTOMOBILES ARE 
WILL BUILD THEM 


BUILT 
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=| A Man’s Comforter—A Stylish Tom Wye 7S 
fs 1S 
P= Colorful—comfortable. A necessary adjunct to every man’s 15 
=. bie 8 Ee 
S wardrobe. Style enough for any critic. f =) 
asl | Beautiful fancy fronts and heather mixtures in jackets, pull-overs =) 
CE and vests. Look for the Tom Wye Label. Also “Ye Tourist,” =) 
SE a popular priced jacket, made by Tom Wye, Inc. ee 
S cAt Haberdashers, Sporting Goods Stores = 
SS and Department Stores i 
= TOM WYE, INC. WINCHENDON, MASS. = 
: oni Wie 
= = 
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WEAR SHOES WITH VISIBLE EYELETS 


OBecau SE visible eyelets are necessary for the 
perfectly finished appearance of lace footwear, 
no Goodyear Welt shoe is absolutely correct 
without them. The smart man has pronounced 
them stylish and adopted them as an essential 
item of his footwear, because they are not only 
decorative, but convenient and practical. 


UNITED FAST COLOR EYELET COMPANY, BOSTON 
Manufadurers of 


DIAMOND BRAND (VISIBLE) FAST COLOR EYELETS 









Diamond Brand (Visible) 
Fast Color Eyelets have 
celluloid tops which re- 
tain their original finish 
indefinitely and actually 
outwear the shoe. Only 
the genuine fast color 
eyelets have the diamond 
trade-mark 
LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND 
TRADE MARK 
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INEVITABLY CORRECT 


IN quality of texture and in softness of lustre, shirts made of 
Cocoon Imported English Broadcloth are as inevitably correct as 
good breeding. Cocoon Broadcloth is made in white, shantung, 
pearl gray, powder blue, and bisque. It is imported by Cohn-Hall- 
Marx Company, 93 Franklin Street, New York. ; 


apes Basiesl 


of a shirt distinguishes it as 
~_ being made of the finest im- SHIRTINGS 
English Broadcloth. . 
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Known the world over as designers 
of the finest underwear, now offers 


Parfle 


A garment created especially 
for golfers 























(5: ARFLEX is made of a special knit, porous fabric 

AS which allows the skin to breathe and function 

__ properly and because of its great elasticity, gives perfect 
freedom to muscular action. 

NA —= Nea . . . . 
____PARELEX haszay, thermos” quality. Its fabric is cool in 
summer yet gives ideal protection against the bitter winds 
of early Spring or laté“Fall. 

PARFLEX is a fashioned garment, soft in texture but with 
: iS ae 

unusual wearing qualities that will appeal to the man who 

cares about his appearance in the locker ‘room. 


STERLING UNION SUITS in a variety of styles and fabrics 
may be obtained at the better grade stores. If your favorite 
shop cannot supply you, write us. 


STERLING undergarments 
for women, ranging in price “PARFLEX ~ Silkoline $6.00 Pure Silk $12.00 
from $6.00 to $20.00 


STERLING Knit Goops Company + CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


A few representative Sterling agencies: 








NEW YORK SPRINGFIELD PITTSBURGH CHICAGO OMAHA 

Abercrombie & Fitch Meekins Packard & Wheat Boggs & Buhl Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Thos. Kilpatrick Co. 

B. Altman & Co. SYRACUSE Marshall Field & Co. 

R. H. Macy & Co. J. P. Goettel CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE DENVER 

A. Sulka & Co. ROCHESTER H. & S. Pogue Co. T. A. Chapman Co. Denver Dry Goods Co 
PHILADELPHIA McFarlin Clo, Co. : : Hurley-Reilly 

John Wanamaker National Clo. Co. : ee mnyesad c MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 
BOSTON BUFFALO ene ninee ee Standard Clo. Co. M. & H. H. Sichel 

Jordan Marsh Co. Adam, Meldrum & Anderson Co. DETROIT DEs MOINES SFATTLE 

Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. Flint & Kent Ss. L. Bird & Sons Harris-Emery Co. Elliott-Peterson Co, 
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A sk of the rugs-~about shoes 


The rich Orientals that adorn fine homes... the plainer rugs 
in executive offices...the banker's, the great editor's, the 
Governor’s—ask any of these rugs about the shoes that walk 
on them. So many of them—if they could talk—would tell 
you of men who wear Banister Shoes. 


Not that shoes of themselves carry men up to success. But 
successful men carry their niceties of choice and judgment even 
down to shoes. They demand the last word in appearance. 
They insist upon comfort in all things. 


Therefore, for eighty years gone by, for now, and for untold 
years to come, these shoes have been, are, and will be chosen by 
such men. 


Someone near you sells Banister Shoes. Don’t you know who? 
Then write to us and permit us to tell you. Thank you. 


JAMES A. BANISTER CO. 
Newark, New Jersey 


BAMSTER 


Shoes 


SINCE 1845 THE CHOICE OF GENTLEMEN 
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HOW YOUNG MEN WILL WANT 
THEIR SPRING CLOTHES 


"THE picture tells the story pretty accurately You'll want 

a coat with wider shoulders, single or double-breasted; a 
trifle shorter, too; pockets are placed lower; the coat hugs the 
hips; trousers are snug at the waist with plenty of room at the 
hips and full to the cuff The style’s there in our clothes and 
the all-wool fabrics and expert needlework keep it there 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX 


Copyright 1925 Hart Seuaffner & M: 
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SWITZERLAND 


Why Switzerland? 


Ask anyone you know who has 
been there. Mark Twain in 
his “Trip Abroad” put this 
question to many Americans. 
Once they had been there, they 
said, no other place so abso- 
lutely satisfied; they just could 
not help going back—and 
would continue to go back as 
long as they lived. 

Do not rush through Switzer- 
land. Travel leisurely. No 
country in the world will give 
you such lasting pleasure. 


You must visit and know: 


GENEVA, World’s Peace Capital, 
ever attractive for its beauty, wealth 
and intellect. Excursions to Mt. 
Blanc. 

LAUSANNE-OUCHY, chief point 
on the Simplon line. Educational 
center. Excursions in all directions. 
The electric LOETSCHBERG 
RAILWAY will take you to the 
BERNESE OBERLAND with its 
lovely resorts of Thun, Kandersteg 
and Gstaad. 


MONTREUX TERRITET - 
GLION-ROCHERS DE NAYE, 
beautiful as a dream, are reached 
by luxurious express trains with 
observation and dining cars from 
the Bernese Oberland. 


MARTIGNY - CHAMONIX are 
also served by an electric railway 
leading through a picturesque and 
romantic alpine district facing the 
Mt. Blanc range. 


LUGANO in the Swiss Italian lake 
district, you will find a floral para- 
dise, basking in perennial sunshine. 
THE GRISONS, with its 150 val- 
leys, offer an endless choice of fas- 
cinating resorts. While in this 
region you will want to linger at :— 
ST. MORITZ, world famous for 
its wonderful ‘location and sports 
advantages, Summer and Winter. 
ZURICH, the country’s metropolis, 
at the portal of the Alps, known as 
the Athens on the Limmat. 
LUCERNE, “Mecca” of all tour- 
ists, its loveliness proverbial, its 
variety of sports and amusements 
most interesting. 


Opportunities for perfect sport are 
inexhaustible—Golf everywhere. 
Write for suggestions and 
Swiss travel literature 


Swiss Federal Railways 
241 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 








Los Angeles 
A famous hotel 
in a great city 


~ THE AMBASSADOR 
“New York's Smart- 
est Hotel” 


THE ALEXANDRIA 









THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s most beautiful resort 
ote 






he Ambassador 


A name which means hotel perfection 


The Ambassador Hotels System 

The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 

New York Los Angeles 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 

Atlantic City Los Angeles 

THE AMBASSADOR 
Los Angeles 
Show place of the Pacific 


Coast—a miniature me- 
tropolis, crowning its 
own 27 acre park, and 
ft typifying that hospital- 
ity which has made 
magic of the very name 














IN NEW 


Tuere are more hotels in New York than leaves on the Tree of Knowl- 
edge. But it isn’t always easy to pick the one most appropriate to your 
temperament, the occasions of your trip, your purse. Unless you experi- 
mented for a lifetime of trips, you couldn’t cover the field—and when 
you had—it wouldn’t be there but yonder. 


The Travel Man knows all the hotels by their nicknames. Tell him how 
long you’re going to stay, what you’re going to do, how much you want to 
pay. He'll suggest a hotel. And make reservations too, if you want. Whv 


not try it? 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


23 West 44th Street 


YORK 





NEW YORK CITY ! 









































THE PLAZA 
Faco Steamy Presoent 
Jonm 0 Owen Manncen 
S& New York 







> tels of Distinction 


NEW YORK 
ANDBOSTON 
Ww 











i Fred’k A. Muschenheim 
ll 


NEW YORK 





HOTEL ASTOR | 


New York 


i 

TIMES SQUARE : 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets 
1 

i 


All the essentials of a good 
hotel—plus, many unusual 
comforts, attractive rates 
and advantageous location 











HOTEL ST. JAMES) 


_ 109-113 West 45th St., New York City 
Midway between Fifth Avenue and Broadway 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos- 
Es and appointments of a well-conditioned 
om 
Much favored by women traveling without escort. 
«= minutes’ walk to 40 theatres -_ om best 
shops. Rates and booklet on applicatio: 


W. JOHNSON QUINN 








THE (LEN 
SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN. N.Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 


Him. E. Leffingwell, President 


A Health Resort and Hotel with 
mnplete facilities for the treat 
-ulatory, di 

disorders 

ral springs—high 

under 








SEVEN DASH RANCH 





Joxnson, Cocuisz County 


ARIZONA 


A splendid winter resort for 
those seeking out-door life. All the 
thrills and pleasures of the West- 
ern cattle country combined with 
an excellent table and all mod- 
ern conveniences. 

For information and illustrated 
booklet, write to 


C. Horton Watson, Manager 








NORWAY and WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE JULY I, SPECIALLY CHARTERED CUNARDER 
“*LANCASTRIA”’: 53 DAYS. $550 UP. 
1926 ROUND THE WORLD, JAN. 20. SUPERB S. S 
LACONIA, 128 DAYS nae PEKING. a uP 
MEDITERRANEAN. JA 3.0. . 62 

FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building. New York 


AYS. $600 





In the heart of the Rockies of 
Western Montana 


ELDOREL RANCH 
(Elevation, 4000 ft.) 
Riding, hiking, motoring, moun- 
tain-climbing, trout-fishing, hunt- 
ing. Exceptional accommodations 
with all modern conveniences for 
a limited number of guests. For 
literature, rates and bookings, ad- 
dress Eldorel Ranch, Potomac, 

Montana. 
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23 











Tue PLAzA 


The leading hotels 


Tue Copiey-PLAZA 


of 


New York and Boston 











klet free 


50 Rue de Ponthieu 
Cables: Kilometrik 
L_—_——_ 


| ROLLS-ROYCE 


Cars FOR HIRE, a Speciaity 


**Go as you please touring’’ 


GRIFFITH & COMPANY 


PARIS 








Page 
MAN! 
staid in? 
the corner from the last you 


over and carried into it, you 
know.... 


write the Travel Man first. 


cent stamp, isn’t it? 


THE TRAVEL 


HOW many New York hotels have you 
. . « Then how do you know 
whether you’ve found the one you’d like 
best? Maybe it’s lurking right around 


tried and 


didn’t like—but unless you were run 


wouldn’t 


Next time you plan a trip to New York, 


Tell him 


what you’re going to do, how much you 
want to pay, and he’ll prescribe a hotel 
that will fit you like a French glove or 
an American shoe... . It’s worth a two- 


CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 
21 West 44th St., New York 








California 


Wonder Tours 


as BOOKLET of golden vacation tours tells 


how to get the most and see the most ng ced 
travel money. It’s a book you ought to 


ave 


whether you are coming to Californiathis year or 
later, It is an accurate guide to California's most 
alluring wonders, including Fascinating San Fran- 
cisco, America’s coolest summer city, with its 
picturesque water front, merchantmen from over- 
seas, mighty men-o’-war, lusty-lunged tramp 
steamers, stately liners off for 
Hawaii and the Orient; Yo- 
semite and others of Califor- 
nia’s four magnificent na- 




















Mark Twain’s 


ta, fourth 


fomantic age, 





FORNIANS INC., 


Big Tree 





a’ 


Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 


tional parks; the Giant Red- 
wood forests,the world’s old- 
est and largest living things; 
Beautiful Lake Tahoe and 
the country made famous by 


Jumping 


Frog” and Bret Harte’s“Luck 
poy romaine a Mt. Shas. 
ighest peak in the 

United States; the Spanish 

* Missions, including Mission 
Dolores in San Francisco, 
Carmcl Mission, Mission San 
Jose and others—shrines of a 


Each of these wonder-trips 
is within a day of San Fran- 
cisco, your headquarters and 
logical starting point, Low 
round trip fares all summer. 
Send coupon now to CALI- 


San Fran- 


cisco, and get the free book- 
let that pictures and describes 
vacation joys you 
can never forget. 


760 


Send booklet “California Wonder Tours” 


Name 





St. & Add 
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THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE BEGINS 


when you pass Sandy Hook 


[. you could take a little grey cobble-stoned corner of 
old Tours, with a church, and a cafe, and a market, 
and a dog asleep in the sun—if you could carry it 
through the air to America, away from its chateau 
country and its shining and placid Loire—would you 
have France? 


No. France isn’t brick and stone. It’s alive— 
human. France is French people, living —laughing 
—shaping inanimate things to the French pattern— 
such a neat little pattern, with a rose or two on to f 
Balzac was born in Tours, and he could have as 
France anywhere. 


That’s why French Line boats are France afloat. 
When you walk up the gangplank, you're in France. 
The furnishings of the staterooms are French—the 
5 and detail of the service, the charm of the little 
shops, the cunning of the hairdresser, the verve and 
gayety of the dances, the marvel of the things on 
which you dine! 


And when you disembark at Havre and step into 
the boat train—there’s France ashore, with Paris and 
its gayety three hours away. And then the beaches, 
the mountains, the wonderful roads to motor on, the 
endless array of new things to see, to feel, to talk 
about, to bring home in your trunk—or your camera— 
or your soul... . You'll be a more interesting person 
when you get back. 


You can go to France this summer for $140.00, in 
the large French Line one-cabin liners. You can even 
make a round trip for $162.00 — tourist class, with 
individual cabins. . . Write for interesting brochure. 


French Li 


Compagnie Générale Transcllantique 19 State Jireer, New York 
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Offices and Agencies in Prineipal 
Cites of Gurope and the United Saves 
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Your Dream Trip 
this Summer~ 


Cool in Summer 
In June, July or August you'll 
sleep under covers every night. Crisp 
trade-winds blow from northern 
seas; mercury rarely goes above 85° 
at Honolulu. 


For $300 to $400 
you can enjoy a week or two in Ha- 
waii, paying all first-class travel, 
hotel and sightseeing expense, in- 
cluding the calm, delightful voyage, 
5 to 8 days each way in an ocean 
liner. 


An Easy Trip 

You can make it in 3 or 4 weeks. 
Your nearest railway, travel or 
steamship agent will supply litera- 
ture and data, and book you from 
your home town direct to Honolulu 
via San Francisco, Los Angeles, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 
Hawaii isa part of the United States 
with all modern conveniences. 


Summer is Gorgeous in Hawaii 

Great tropic trees flame in bloom 
and rare fruits are ripe. Come pre- 
pared to relax and rest in an exotic 
atmosphere—to enjoy all your fa- 
vorite pastimes and new ones. Ride 
the flashing surf in outrigger canoe; 
see native diving boys, the flower lei 
girls; hear true Hawaiian melody 
by moonlight. 

Volcanic marvels in Hawaii 
National Park. Good motor roads. 
Hotels, separate apartments and 
cottages at reasonable rates. For ad- 
ditional information on that trip and 
for colored illustrated brochure on 
Hawaii— 





217 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
or 346 Fort St., Honolulu, Hawaii, U. S. A. 
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MAJESTIC 
e Worlds largest Ship 


HERE are 106 other ships 

in the fleets of the White 
Star and associated lines and 
they offer 236 transatlantic 
passenger sailings for 1925, 
providing a complete ocean 
service to every European 
country directly or through 
convenient connections. Just 
the facilities that you want— 
whether a luxurious suite on 
the Majestic or a comfortable 
accommodation in the new 


Tourist Third Cabin. 
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WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





Sailings every two weeks 
from Vancouver 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York—344 Madison Ave. 
Chicago — 71 East Jackson 
San Francisco—675 Market St. 
Montreal—141 St. James St. 


RRR 


OON—blossom time 
will be in Japan. Gay 
elf-maidens and Geishas, 
merry tinkle of rickshas, 
sonorous booming of Shin- 
togongs. Andthen,Shang- 
hai—gateway tothe mystic 
temple cities of China. Or 
Hongkong—the Rivieraof 
the East with the glamor of 
ancient Cathay. 

Four great Empresses to 
speed you there —the lar- 
gest, finest, fastest ships 
across the Pacific. Palatial 
cabins and public rooms; 
experience, prestige, ser- 
viceand cuisinemake them 
easily the choice of those 
who have crossed before. 
And the cost is no greater. 


10 days to Japan then Shanghai, 
Hongkong and Manila. 


Pacific 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 














107 Ships 1,165,441 Tons 









No. 1 Broadway, New York; 127 South 
State Street, Chicago; 460 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Company’s offices elsee 
where or any authorized steamship agent. 












With a new, superb golf course, 
“The Cascades,” to play on—and 
the exhilaration of early spring 
in the air—Virginia Hot Springs 
is a golfer’s Utopia these days! 


The HOMESTEAD 


Christian S. Andersen, Resident Mgr. 


Hot Springs Virginia 


Booklets and information on request 















































TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELERS 


1837 - QUALITY - 1925 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


Feta AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 
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Cool Green 


Wonders of 


She Charmed Land” 


This Summer 


OME like a place on a rope behind 

a guide climbing to the snow- 

capped summit of a mountain peak ; 
some like glissading on lower slopes or 
exploring living glaciers; some like tear- 
ing through summer seas on a surf- 
board; some like hiking in flowery 
mountain meadows or through age-old 
forests by mirrored pools, and some like 
the less strenuous joys of yachting on 
island-dotted, land-locked waters, or 
motoring over paved roads amid scenic 
wonders, fishing in sea, stream or moun- 
tain lake, or golfing on cool evergreen 
fairways— 


And, there is only one region where 
you can find the whole range of summer 
joys within a few hours of a modern 
metropolitan city with its comforts and 
conveniences; that region is “The 
Charmed Land” of The Pacific North- 
west and its Hub City, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


It’s never too hot in Seattle! Cool. 
sunny days fanned by sea and mountain 
air; delightful nights of absolute rest. 
Pure water everywhere. Endless variety 
of sport and amusement. Rough it, or 
take it as easy as you please. 


Write Room 108 Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, Seattle, Washington, for free 
copy of booklet, “The Charmed Land.” 





In Seattle's Business Area 


When planning ANY trip to the 
Pacific Coast, ANY TIME, insist 
that your ticket agent route you 
via SEATTLE. Liberal stopovers 
allowed, 


Seattle 


Metropolis of 


The Pacific Northwest 
WwW (C4 








The Bancroft, 
The Benjamin Franklin, 
The Durant, 

The Lawrence, 
The Olympic, 

The Onondaga, 
The Penn-Harris, 
The Portage, 

The Robert Treat, 
The Rochester, 
The Roosevelt, 
The Seneca, 

The Stacy-Trent, 
The Ten Eyck, 
The Utica, 

The Clifton, 

King Edward, 
Prince Edward, 
The Mount Royal, 
Royal Connaught, 
*The Niagara, 


The Admiral Beatty, 
xOpening in 1925 





Worcester, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Flint, Mich. 

Erie, Pa. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Akron, Chio 
Newark, N. J. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Trenton, N. J. 


Niagara Falls, Can. 
Toronto, Can. 
Windsor, Can. 
Montreal, Can. 

Hamilton, Can. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


*The Alexander Hamilton, Paterson, N. J 
St. John, N. B 
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These Great Hotels 


Would Make cA (ity Jn Ghemselves! 


F ALL the United Hotels could be gathered within 

one great wall—what a complete city of comfort, 

pleasure and protection they would make! 
Because of its ideal of service based on true hospitality, 
the United Hotels chain has grown so remarkably. Start- 
ing with a single hotel, each year has marked the addition 
of new hotels. Now there are twenty-three magnificent 
structures, extending across the United States and Canada 
from ocean to ocean—a veritable city in themselves. 
The Roosevelt in New York, the Benjamin Franklin in 
Philadelphia, and the Olympic in Seattle are the three 
latest additions to the United Hotel chain. In the leading 
strategic cities on this great continent the American trav- 
eler may choose a United Hotel with the feeling that he 
will get comfort--homelike and restful; service-- effective, 
quiet, and unobtrusive; hospitality--friendly and genuine. 
Any United Hotel will gladly make reservations for you 
in any other United Hotel or in any one of our fifty 
European connections. 


cA Guest Room is waiting for you 
any hour, day or night, in any of the United Hotels 


AMERICAN HOTELS CORP. 
The Colonial, Gardner, Mass, 
The Burritt, New Britain, Conn. 
The George Washington, Winchester, Va. 


The Pontiac, Oswego, N. Y. 
The Troy, Troy, N.Y. 
The Molly Pitcher, Carlisle, Pa. 


(formerly the Carlisle) 


Under Construction 


Alexandria, Va. 
Kingston, N. Y. 
Salem, Mass. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Norristown, Pa. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Uniontown, Pa. 


The George Mason, 
The Governor Clinton, 
The Hawthorne, 

The Shenandoah, 

The Valley Forge, 

The Van Curler, 

The White Swan, 


Camden, N. J. Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Lewiston, Pa. McKeesport, Pa. 
Suffolk, Va. Troy, N. Y. 
Virginia Beach, Va. York, Pa. 





AMERICA 





UNITED HOTELS COMPANY of America 


European Correspondent: U.N. 1. T. I. (Unione Nazionale Industrie Touristiche Italiane) 


Operating Fifty Famous Old-World Hotels. 








When you come to town 
Or if you live in town 
You will find the 
Snappiest Show 

In all New York 

At the CLUB ALABAM’ 


Two Shows nightly 
10 P. M. and 1 A. M. 


Club 
labam’ 


44th Street Theatre Building 
Just West of Broadway 

For Reservations Lackawanna 7845 

Special Sunday Evening Dinner $3 

6 to 9—No Cower Charge 


























St in amid rugged peaks and 
stately pines—nestling under the 
rainbow of a 1200 foot cataract — 
built beside the cool depths of a jade 
green lake—offering unbounded 
freedom, good living. Guides and 
ponies. Alpine trails for riding and 
hiking—linking the camps at Lake 
Wapta, Lake O’Hara, Yoho Valley 
and Emerald Lake. 


Or, on the Banff-Lake Winder- 
mere Road, through the heart of the 
Canadian Pacific Rockies, over the 
Great Divide and down into the 
Columbia Valley. Camps at Storm 
Mountain, Vermilion Crossing, Ra- 
dium Hot Springs and Lake Winder- 
mere. Autos, a motor-bus service, 
radium springs, warm Lake Winder- 
mere for bathing and canocing. 

Each Camp—trim bungalow cab- 
ins encircling a community lodge. 
Music, dancing, social diversions. 
Direct connections with the Cana- 
dian Pacific main lines. Inexpensive. 


Full information and rates on request. 


Ask for Folder CBC—6 


Canadian Pacific 
Hotel Department 
Windsor Station Montreal 
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IRELAND 
Cobh (Queenstown) 


ENGLAND 


Southamptor 


GERMANY 
Hamburg 


FRANCE 
Cherbourg 




























NOBTRUSIVE service Luxurious suites and state- 

provides for every rooms, terracecafe, swimming 
detail of enjoyment, world pool, winter garden, etc., on 
famed cuisine contributes to thedeluxesteamers—comfort 
the benefits of the voyage, andspaciousness onthecabin 
decorations and appoint- steamers—maintain stand- 
ments create a congenial club ards of trans-Atlantic service 
atmosphere. known around the World. 














The Preferred Winter Resort! 

















a a ee x ins ALL seasons Hotel Del Monte is the preferred play place 
, : % of the travelling elect. This famous hotel has justly earned 
RESOLUTE RELIANCE ALBERT BALLIN £ the sobriquet of ““California’s largest and best loved resort.” 
DEUTSCHLAND © Here golf and all other outdoor sports may be enjoyed at 
a se their best ~in a climate that varies less than 10 degrees the 
Me year round. Hotel Del Monte is surrounded by sea, moun- 
SS a eer a tains and forests; its invigorating climate being acclaimed the 
MOUNT CLAY i world over. In all seasons Del Monte is the mecca of world 
he tinaiidiaaitialiintaten travellers—the social and sports center of the Pacific Coast. 
RS fe —_ a wae -_ —_ is Pebble _* 
PSs a forest tract of beautiful residential estates over 
UNITED. D AM ERI CAN IN ES ai the Pacific Ocean. Many of America’s sng eons 





citizens have permanently located here. Pebble Beach in- 

formation may be had from Miss Marion Hollins, Special 

Representative, Del Monte Properties Company, 277 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


J 
HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


35-39 Broadway, New York; 131 State St., Boston; 230South 15thSt., 
Philadelphia; 177 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 574 Market St., 
San Francisco; 87 St. James St., Montreal; or local agents. 


Carl Stanley, Manager 


Hotel Del Monte 


[Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach] 





—. 3% months delightful cruising—on the 20,000- 
ton Resolute specially adapted to Cruise service. 
Sails Oct. 24th (from New York), Feb. 9, 1926 (from 














San Francisco) under our sole management afloat Del Monte, California 
and ashore—UNITED AMERICAN LINES. r ~ Adjoining Monterey, ancient Spanish capital, on the historic Monterey Peninsula, 
ata 125 miles south of San Francisco, 350 miles north of Los Angeles. 
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Plan Your Summer 


NOW! “al 


Everything’s getting green underfoot, blue and gold on top. Little 
winds fool with your hair. Funny ideas chase each others’ tails 
gayly through your mind . . . spring. 






ete \ 


to and from 





Don’t sit still with a smile in your eyes and a daffodil in your hand 
like somebody’s picture of a lady thinking! Spring’s all right. But 
its main function is to get ready for summer. 


Where’ll you go? Over the bounding billows to Paris to see the “Tented via Cunard 


new silhouette at home, and take a motor out into picture book 
France where the pastry tastes the way you hoped it would, and they 

never heard of ginger ale? Out West where the mountains wait “during 1924~ again the largest 
gravely with flowers on their knees and snows on their heads—and a Y71 

new figure for you if you climb them? number ray ied by rego ee 
To California where the sun never sets without arranging for a group of mes On t antic 


bigger sun tomorrow—and a bigger camera to shoot it with? To ° 
Nova Scotia where the white water boils down the little trout stream By ‘Popular Verdict pony 


into the still dark lake, and the moose comes down to eat lily pads 
in the cool misty morning while the first chipmunk runs over your THERE Is NO BETTER WA Y! 










ac} r 
toesin the tent! ... Literature, schedules . 
and other informa- / Sie \ 
You caw’t expect to run for the train tion on request peehe a 
and get a seat. Plan early, or all the y } “Going to Europe 
wonders will be full up. For sug-  ~ 4 is only half the pleasu 
; =a! ANCHOR, bus y ~ ts only alf ¢ e pi re— 
gestions, reservations, clothes-advice, The other half is 


going on a Cunarder.” 
Ask The Travel Man. ... He Knows! 
25 Broadway 
New York 
or Branches and Agencies 












THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 


25 West 44th Street New York City 
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Antiques 


MABEL TALIAFERRO, Charlies St., at 7th Ave., N.Y. 
Authentic antiques for the discriminating purchaser 
at reasonable prices. Spanish Ship Model $35. 

Fascinating Paisley Shawls $16.50 up. 











Arts and Crafts 








OUVRIER DES LETTRES—Club papers, Speeches, 
Kesearch Treatises, etc., accurately prepared. MSS 
ye & cerrected. Academical Assistance. Write 

. lL. Saperstein, 121 Morningside Drive, Atlanta, Ga, 








SILHOUETTES BY BEATRIX SHERMAN 
Artist to the Prince of Wales. Exquisitely cut 
from life, singly or ingroup. Appointments’ made after 
1P.M. Tel. Cirele8177. Studio102 W. 57thSt., 4 





THE CRAFTS SHEFFIELD MASS. 
HMand-made silk quilts, lamb’s wool filled. Samples 
and prices on request. Silk baby puffs $10.00. 
Dainty handkerchief cases to match quilts $3.00. 








Auction Bridge & Mah Jong 





AUCTION BRIDGE 
Private or class lessons 
For beginners and We ES pupils 
Julia Dunne, 102 Waverly PL, N. Y. C. Spring 4802 


WILBUR C. WHITEHEAD Taeten BRIDGE 


Studio. Advanced & Elementary lessons in Auction 
Bridge. Private and Class Instruction. 
25 West 5lst Street, N. Y. Circle 9015 








Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER in 





silks, tapestries, pgp recoverings a specialty 
Send for Catalog & prices. Schuyler 1518. Wim 
Nibur, 2432 B'way, N. Y. Branch, 667 _Madison Ave. 





Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS’ treatments for permanently removing 





wrinkles, scars, freckles, tightening muscles, given 
only at my one address, 50 W. 49th i: a ee 
Bryant 9426. Booklet. Physicians’ endorsement. 





SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently 1 removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser. 
107 East 35th St., New York City 
2001 Chestnut St., "Philadelphia, Pa. 





MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
Stood test 50 years 





No electricity or poison. 4 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. 
SAGGING FACES? Invention of an Actress 
restores the firm contours of youth. . i 
spring, no surgery. Matches the hair. 
Sadie MacDonald 1482 Broadway. N. Y. 


Books 


A GIFT OF BOOKS IS A COMPLIMENT particu- 
jarly when the books are rare, beautiful and aptly 
chosen. Books on approval. Steamer deliveries 

Frances Midner, Unicorn Bookshop, 32W 8th St. .N.Y. 


37.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money. A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
most interesting fashion authority for $7.00; regular 
rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your order to Dept. A 





City 


























A classified list of business concerns which we 


recommend lo the patronage 


Advertising rates upon request. 


readers 


of our 
Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 


Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 








IN 





Big Shops are mar- 
vellous in theirown 
way. But in little 
shops vou can avoid 
the crowd, and 
chat with the pro- 
prietor — and find 
those charming, 
unusual, one-of-a- 


kind things. 


Shoppers’ & Buyers’ 


19 West 44th Street 


SEARCH 
of the 
SLIGHTLY 


DIFFERENT 





If you can’t shop in 
New York, you can 
shop on a two-cent 
stamp. These shops 
give individual at- 
tention to your 
tastes and your 
temptations, if you 
will only 
letter to them. 





Little establish- 
ments, as Vanity 
Fair lists them, have 


such colourful 
windows, unique 
services, changing 
surprises, ever so 


often such interest- 
ing and medium- 
sized price tags. 

I 


write a 





Cuide 


New York City 


Jewelry & 


SEND TO A. S. BORG by 
diamonds, pearls, old gold, silver, platinum, bronzes, 
antiques or pawn tickets. Cash at once. 

146 W. 23rd Street, New ‘Pork. Bank _ references, 


Precious Stones—Cont. 





mail or ¢ express any any 











Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for marking clothing, 
household & hotel linens, ete. Write for styles and 
prices. J. & J. Cash, Inc., Lith St., So. Norwalk, 
Conn. Belleville, Ont., Los Angeles, Cal. 











Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil 
Famous Experts. 12 and 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660 
J. SCHAEFFER, INC. famous for a graceful ’ Per- 
manent Wave, without Kink or Friz; guarantees no 
discoloration to white or grey hair. 
590 Fifth Ave., at 48th St., N. Y. Bryant 7615 
MY SPECIALTY PERMANENT LARGE WAVE 
At last, white hair waved without making it yellow, 
Bobbed hair all in ringlets. J. Halloh. 
26 East 48th St., N. Y. Vanderbilt 


gs World- 
t 49th St, 
=a 661 


























Restaurants Tea Rooms 





THE UPTOWN ROOFTREE INN 
13 West 51st Street, N. Y. 
Luncheon Dg Dinner 
For people of rare discernment 


GLAMOUR—CHARM—ROMANCE 
The smartest downtown rendez-vous for dining and 
dancing. Luncheon, Tea, Dinner and After- Theatre 
Suprer. The 4 Trees, 4 Christopher Street, _N. A 


THE DOWNTOWN ROOFTREE INN- 
5 West 28th — ie. a 

Lun eon Dinner 

“You might think you. were in Venice” 

















Shopping Commissions 





INDIVIDUAL SHOPPING SERVICE no charge. 
We will buy for you and your home. 
References required. Murray Hill 4266. 
N. 


Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Av. 











Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 





EVERYDAY STATIONERY 
Whiting & Cook’s Granite Gray folded note size 
correspondence paper with name & address of mono- 
gram printed in any color ink $2.50—Embossing 
$1.00 exira. West of Miss. add 15c—Vrint your 
copy & send check for this packet of exclusive stu- 
tionery. an Heats ron req *iper Shop Studios— 

) Van Boren St . Wilmington, Del. 


We make STEEL I DIE ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Monograms, Cards, Crests. All kinds of Engraved 
Stationery, Cards, etc. at wholesale prices. Samples. 
Engraved Stationery Co., 153 E. 38th St., N. Y. 
VISITING CARDS, wedding announcements, ete., 
that look and feel like engraving, at os the price. 
Write for rr and price 
Non-Plate Engraving Co., 114 West 56 th St., N. Y. 





v 

















Flesh Reduction 


Hair Goods 





Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
WONDERFUL NEW TREATMENT restores beauty, | MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
Ci arettes youthful figure, vigor and health. Colon irriga- | tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
§ js tion. and toupes. Specialist in hair_gvods exclusively, 





FINE TURKISH CIGARETTES with your initials, 


monogram or _ crest. Any design reproduced. 
Established 1894 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York 





FOR INDIVIDUALS, CLUBS, BANQUETS. MHigh- 









Results guaranteed. Finlandia Health Studio, 


17 Fast 45th St., N.Y Tel. Mur. Hill. 3068 








Gowns Bought 


MME. NAFTAL. Bryant 0670; highest cash value 











Booklet. 29 East 48th St., N. Y. Mur. Hill 57 


$7.00 invested in VOGUE will save you hundreds 
of dollars. A tiny fraction of your loss on a single 
ill-chosen gown, if invested in Vogue, will enable 
you to be much better dressed for less money, A 
special subscription rate offers you 2 years of this 
mest interesting fashion authority fer $7.00; regular 












Theatre Ticket Agencies 





CHOICE SEATS FOR ALL THEATRES 
and amusements, without the 
bother of shopping from one 

box office to another 
WRITE—WIRE—PHONE 
Tyson Co., <2 » 208 West 42nd Street 
w York City 
Telephone Chickering 9000 














est grade cigarettes with initials, names or mono- r fi sti slight! “ a net Ried ; 
grams, $25 per 1000, $12.50 per 500, $3.00 per 106 ogg Ml naagy: ST agg Thal pono td pine rate, $5.00 a year. Just send your or ler to Dept. A. T oilet Preparations 
"Ass't.sample 306, Miss Raenar Fox, 100~! 5th Ave., N.Y. | furniture, antiques, art objects. 69 W. 45th St., N.Y. | —_—— Vogue, Greenwich, Conn. 
WE PAY CASH AT ONCE ~~ | GENEROUS TRIAL SIZES of eight re 
. y Ss i 4 c ‘ ° perfumes, with prices by the ounce, postpaid $1.00. 
Dancing giete tamer’ Genck Whe ake Interior Decorators & Decoration | two,"in cx, 300 Goaibet 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware, etc. Pacquin Ine. 55 West 16th Street, N. Y. City 





ANDALUSIAN DANCING ACADEMY 
where the genuine Tango Argentino is taught 
in the original Argentine method. Expert 

instruction in all types of real Spanish 
dances. Castinets taught by the infallible 

and unique Beaucaire system. Fado Portuguez 
a specialty. Also general ballet technique. 
173 Madison Avenue (34th St.), N. Y. Ashland 2059 


eee Prices—Fuli Value Guaranteed 
We have Unlimited Capital 
No 7 cons action too Large or too Small 
Write, Phone, Call or Send. 

Mme. Furman, 10! W. 47th St., N. Y. Tel. Bryant 1376 
America’s Oldest and Most Reliable Establishment 
Exclusive Dealer to Society’s 400. 

Consult Us First Satisfaction Assured 








MILTON H. BLUM 7 East 4¢h Si., N.Y. 
Antique furnishings of quality purchased in Spain, 
France, Italy and England on co iinission. 

Murray Hill 87 





Unusual Gifts 








Jewelry and Precious Stones 





ARGENTINE TANGO SPECIALIZED by Emeterio 





ONE REFINED WOMAN 
The Condé 


Randolph J. Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 











GIFTS that are truly 
duced in my own_ studio. 
artist-craftsmen of Europe. 
Rena Rosenthal, 520 Madison 


HOUSE & GARDEN’S Book of _ 


DECORATIVE—many pro- 
Others selected from 
Catalog for the trade. 
Avenue, New_Y York 


Houses ;. 300 


























Gali. Simple method. All ballroom & Spanish dances. | in each locality is offered by Nast | Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- illustrations of homes you will find helpful in plan- 
Calisthenics & acrobatic dancing. Lessons at your | Publications, an opportunity to make money in an | Praisers. Jewels bought from estate ning your own, 110 pages, beautifully printed, 
home, classes or clubs 151 W. 57th St., N.Y. Circle 8495 | agreeable way. This is not the usual magazine | Guaranty y Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522—5 bound in cloth, $3.00. Greenwich, Conn. 
VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE represents the | #£en¢y proposition, hut an exceptional opportunity | FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
for the right sort of woman If interested, write 
letter and spirit of good manners as approved by - precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or , ° . 
people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid $t Mr. John span rite Condé Nast Publications, | jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising W edding Stationery 
Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. Y. ireenwich, Conn. 344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 
Jeddi i c A ounce- 
HAROLD J. HENRY and ASSOCIATES ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & 
° a c : ; ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generation in- 
Entertainment Gowns & Blouses Made to Order offer a three-fold service sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Book 
to executors, trustees and individuals :— 4 i, Va. 
purchase, appraisal or sale of Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S. 11 St., Richmon¢ 
THE MARIONETTE THEATRE—REMO BUFANO | HAND-WOVEN, bordered dress lengths on ap- | Diamonds, Precious Stones and Jewelry Estates | COPPER PLATE ENGRAVED Wedding Invita- 
A portable theatre completely equipped for indoor | proval. Any color, $35. Also wholesale. Curtain | H.J, Henry D.P. Brokaw H. A. Friese H. A. Meyers | tions and Announcements. Very latest styles on 


and outdoor performances with a company of talented 
107 Waverly Place, N. Y. C. Spring 5312 


marionettes. 





fabrics and rugs for any interior. 


Helen Cramp Mill Valley, Calif. 





15 Maiden Lane, New York City 
Forty Years of Jewelry Experience 





finest stationery. Write for samples. I 
Thomson & Nye, 212 Union Street, Providence, R.1, 
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CAMP ‘TWA- NE-KO- TAH 


a ae. | 

, Lake Chautauqua, New York 

| A Camp for Girls 

1 Three Departments Ages 8 to 20 

i Choice location. 50 acres, altitude iq 
1500 feet. All camp activities—in- 
cluding golf, riding, athletics, water 
sports, handicraft, hiking, boating, 7, 
canoeing, dramatics, and dancing. 
Specialties: good food, home care, |- 
high moral tone. Easily accessible > 
by rail and motor. Under personal 
supervision of ly 
REV. & MRS. R. CARL STOLL 
10 College Hill, Snyder, New York be 
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TALL PINES CAMP 


For girls. On beautiful lake among 
tall, fragrant pines. 1300 ft. altitude. 
Mountain climbing, water sports, 
horseback riding, arts and crafts. 
THE CLUB for girls over 18. 


Miss Evelina Reaveley 
Box V, Elmwood, N. H. 














The Teela - Wooket Camps 
For Girls under 18 Roxbury,Vt. 


Famous for fine saddle horses. 
and thorough 
Camp Idlewild. 
pesaukee, N. H., 
ment. Write 
Cc. A. Roys, 
38, Mass. 


Free riding 
instruction in horsemanship. 
for Boys, Lake Winne- 
under the same manage- 
for Booklets. Mr. and Mrs. 
10 Bowdoin Street, Cambridge 








Camp Cowasset 


North Falmouth, Mass. On Buzzards Bay 
The Seashore Camp for Girls. Canoeing, 
swimming, water sports. Free horseback 
riding, with trained instructor. Tennis, 
field contests. Senior and Junior Camps. 
For illustrated catalog address 
MISS BEATRICE A. Bit ta i 
24 Plymouth Street Holbrook, Mass. 














CAMP ABENA 


Belgrade Lakes, Maine. 19th season. Everything 
for the care, health and development of girls 
Juniors, Middlers, Seniors. Horseback riding and 
all land and water sports. Booklet. Miss Hortense 


Hersom, 74 Oakwood Rd., Newtonville, Mass. 





BOYS’ CAMPS 








CAMP MOOSEHEAD 


For Boys {5th Season 
Ideally iocated at foot ot Mt. 
Pleasant on Moose Pond, Me, 
Mile ot Lake front. Modern 
equipment. 200 acres. Tutore 
ing, Jaundry, trips, 1 





and beneficial vacation. 
growing children. 


charge. 


VOGUE 


23 West 44th Street 








THE PERFECT HOLIDAY 


It is true that camp is a profitable place for children in summer. The 
aim of the Camp Directors is to give each child a healthful, happy 
These camps are managed by men and 
women who have made an intensive study of the needs and desires of 
They have, as assistants, college graduates who 
supervise the play, the work, even the sleep of the children in their 


Both boys and girls are taught to swim, ride, paddle and row, they 
learn to love the out-of-doors—to be self-sufficient and independent. 
They come home at the end of the summer, brown and hardy. 


Write to any one of the camps listed here, and identify yourself as 
a reader of Vanity Fair. You will receive prompt attention. Or else, 
write to the Condé Nast Camp Service, giving details of what you 
wish, and we will help you find the right camp for your child. 


THE CONDE NAST CAMP SERVICE 


VANITY FAIR 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


New York City 











BOYS’ CAMPS 


NEW YORK & VICINITY 








CAMP KINEO 
(Ages 7 to 16) 
For the Good of the Boy 
23rd Season 
Appeals to Discriminating Parents 


Address, Harrison, Maine 








Scobille School 


Beautifully situated at 1006 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, facing Central 
and the Museum of Art. 
Complete Academic, College-Prepara- 
tory and Advanced Elective Courses. 
Unusual advantages in Music and 
Dramatic Art. 
Miss Rosa B. Chisman, Principal 














ing’ included in camp _fee, 














Q UIN NEH TUK The wry Camp 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


ree councilors. Ride Est, 1902, TI ; Bavsiikes’t Ridi 

ing. atalegue on request. us te vacation a boy likes best. aing, | Planned exclusively for girls pursuing special 

William F. Carlson, Dir. tield and water sports, overnight hiking, motor trips | ¢; yi New York. Exec ‘ 

Wocdward Inst. Quincy, Mass. to cong one Beg mountains, No extras. Moderate ex- heer x3 Pe a Sees ee oe 
i ay MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
Howard A. M. Briggs, Waukon, Zemes. Mass. | 320 W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 





CAMP EASTFORD 
“The Place for a Boy” 
Ages § to 20 Years 
3 Groups. Supervised Sports 
STANLEY KELLEY 
Proctor Academy Andover, N. H. 


CAMP WAPELLO 
FRIENDSH MAINE 


A quality pol for boys 9 to 15 yrs. of age on a 
100 acre estate. 


Read the Catalog—Write t 
G. A. Stokes 425 Berwick St. 














“Orange, N. J. 





ME CAMP FOR BOYS 


On cuts nen of Tome School campus, between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia. 190 acres, Tents and 12 
toom Lodge. Exvericnced comnselors. Trained nurse. 
Allland and water  fSeoe Tutoring. July and Avgust. 


camo Directors: Murray P. Brush, 
|. T. Bagley, Port Deposit, Md. 


HORPE CAMP 


FOR BOYS under 15 years. On Wiscon- 
sin lake. Bungalows. Fishing. ‘Safety 
First."" Unnsual care. CATALOG, Box F, 
Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, IIl. 


Ph.D.—Mrs. 











SUMMER SCHOOLS 


SUMMER 
ULVER: SCHOOLS 
Culver, 





Organized Vacations. For 
oys 10-20. Catalog. Secretary's 


Office, tantean, Lake Maxinkuckee. 





BOYS’ & GIRLS’ CAMPS 





Ue 


Hliss Belden’s Residence 


A charming home for your daughter 
while studying in New York 
321 West 80th — at Riverside Drive 
Telephone Endicott 0045 = 
MUO e 





es 





“SUUUHAALHTOAAATAT ANAS 














A FRY M OU 'N dt 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





RIDING 


HOOL 
(Wilson Park) , 
Pre-academic, Academic 
and Two-year Finishing 


COLLEGE 
(Castle Ave.) 
Four-year course leading 
to degrees 


Domestic Science; Secretarial Course; Gym- 
nasium; Swimming Pool; all outdoor sports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 


aa Che Castle 


a “Miss Mason's School 
- for Girls 
Box g00 Tarrytown-on:Hudson. NewYork, 


Tit ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls 


In the country. 



























Greenwich, Connecticut 


One hour from New York. 





FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 


VACATIONS IN FRANCE 
For American Boys 


Ideal summer of physical and cultural development 
in an historical feudal Chateau. 10 acres, 2 miles 
private water front. Historical cruises in 40 ft. cabin 
yacht. Horsemanship, canoeing, swimming, tennis, 
baseball, archery, etc. Instruction in French. Ameri- 
can food, hygiene and personnel. For brochure write 
to Captain Chadbourne, Neuvie sur I’Isle, Dordogne, 
France, or (7 Gramercy Park, New York City 










DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


4 

Natisnal Park 
Seminary 
James E. Ament, 

Ph.D., LL.D., 

President 

A National 
Boarding School 
for Girls in the 
suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C. Two-year 
Junior College with voca- 
tional courses. College 
Preparatory. Address 

Registrar, Box 197, 

Forest Glen, Md. 








—, 











The Misses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of girls. Advanced Courses 
with History of Art and French. een Course, 
Art, Music, Preparation for Travel 

Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. o. ang Harriet Stone, J. Ss. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N. W. Washington, D. C 


Chevy Chase School 


For Girls. Last years of High School; two-year 

advanced elective course. Emphasis on music, art, 

drama. Country life; advantages national capital. 
. E. Farrington, Ph.D., Box F, Wash., c. 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 











TEASDALE RESIDENCE 


For Girt Students and Young Women 
326 W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
eiahiciaies,” trench Booklet 


Tel. Endicott 7858 





THE BANCROFT CAMP™ Susteaed 
Children 
On the Maine Coast, near Rockland y 
Careful supervisicn of all camp activities 
For Illustrated Booklet address 
E. A. Farrington, M. D. Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Box G, Ha‘donfield, N. J. 
MILLS ADIRONDACK CAMP & CLUB 
near Chestertown N.Y. Also, Club for adults and familes. 
Swimming, canoeing, fis hing, horsemanship, hi'sing, 
tennis. Resident rhy: ic'an. Classic dancing for giris, 
Separate divisi-n fer Bcys 5-13. Girls 5-20. 
Dr. and Mrs, W. linush ‘Mills, 925 W. Genesee St 
Svracuse. N. ¥ 

O SCHOOL or camp is listed in these 

pages without an investigation on the 
part of the Condé Nast School Service. We 
turn down a number of schools every year, 
because not to do so would be a breach of 
the trust our readers place in us. 














Piahtana Manor 


Non-Sectarian Country Boarding School. All 
— Lod Courses. Junior ee and Music. 
H. — Directo 

w York Box 108 


Tarrytown- on Hudson 
SCHOOL 


DW IGH FOR GIRLS 


Recommented, Ld the looting Colleges for 
PREPARATION. 
yo ay Flniching oni 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog telling of the life 
of the school 





Miss E. S. Creight Engl d, New Jersey. 





Che ary fjon School 


THREE separate schools. 
Mary Lyon, college pre- 
paratory with academic 
courses emphasizing Art, 
Music, Home-making. 
Wildcliff, the graduate 
School, gives a two-year 
course in cultural and 
vocational subjects. At 
Seven Gables, little girls 
6-12, have loving care 
with studies and play 
adapted to their ages. 
Write for catalog, men- 
tioning school which in- 
terests you. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 

















VANITY FAIR 





E ASTERN ATLANTIC —Girls’ 


Schools 


WESTERN STATES—Boys’ Schools 





HIGHLAND HALL 


College Preparatory—General Courses 
Unusual program of outdoor life and sports 
For catalog address the principal 
ELLEN C. KEATES, A.B., Hollidaysburg, Pa. 





NEW ENGLAND > 








LASELL SEMINARY 


—Ten miles from Boston. 30 acres, 15 buildings. 
A complete course on the care and management 


of the home and family. Unusual training in 


music with concert work. Secretarial, Art, 
Teacher Training and College Preparatory 
Courses. Indoor and outdoor athletics. Gymna- 
sium and swimming pool. Horseback riding a 


Booklet. 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


feature. 














SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


Island Sound. Intermediate, 
Secretarial and General Courses 
Music. Horseback riding. Outdoor life a snecial 
feature. Catalog. Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Prin- 
cipal, 28 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 


For girls. On Long 
College Preparatory, 











BEECHWOOD (Inc. ‘ 


A Cultural and Practical School for Young 
Women, Thoroughly Established. Strong Fac- 
ulty. Girls are prepared for self-maintenance. 
College and Preparatory Departments. Public 
School Musie, Art, Domestic Science, Secretary- 
ship, Physical Education. Expression. Normal 
Kindergarten, Home Economics. Large new pipe 


organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnasium. 
Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Vh.D., 
President, Jenkintown, Pa. 








SOUTHERN 


7 7 
W ARRENTON 
A Country School 

In the beautiful Piedmont Val- 
ley, near Washington. College 
Preparatory and Cultural 
Courses. French is the lan- 
guage of the house. Home at- 
mosphere. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to 
bring them nearer Nature, to 
inculeate ideas of order and 
economy, and offers a fixed rate. 
Separate cottage for girls un- 
der twelve. Personally conducted 
summer tour of France can be 
arranged, Catalogue. MLLE,. 
LEA H. BOULIGNY, Box 43 
Warrenton, Va. 


WARD - BELMONT 


For Girls aad Young Women 
Ward-Belmont combines highest academic train- 
ing and advantages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought-for Southern 
culture and refinement. Six-year course of study 
embracing two years of college. 

For information address 
WARD BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 30, Nashville, Tenn. 
































House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 

A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced cours Music. Art Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses, Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 

Miss GERTRUDE E. CORNISH, Principal. 












CHOATE SCHOOL 


A country school in a model town. For 

girls from 6 to 18 years of age. Special 

emphasis on college preparation and out- 

door life. 

Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B., A. M., 
Principal 

1600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 











HIiLLst. DE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
One hour from New York. Girls from all parts 
of country. Four residences, school- 
house, gymnasium. Prepares for all 









ye 


Soe: 








colleges. Special courses. Diction fo 
und Dramatics. Outdoor life. Horse- va 
back riding. Gymnasium, Catalog. as 


Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Vas 
Vida Hunt Francis. _ AB., “Smith, Principals 





Virginia College 


Some on. Juniorcollege. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
nomics, Secretarial training, Library work, Jour- 
nalis sm, Riding, Golf, Tennis. Box E, Roanoke, Va. 





SULLINS COLLEGE Bristol. Virginia 


For Girls. High School and Junior College Courses. 
Music, Secretarial, Domestic Science, etc. New 
buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 
Pool, Horseback riding. Mountain climate. CATA- 
LOG of: W. E. Martin, Ph. — Pres., Box H 








CENTRAL STATES © 


Lindenwood College Founded 1827 





50 minutes from St. Louis. Standard College for 
Young Women Fully accredited. 2 and 4 year 
courses. Home Economics, Business sisyen ti Music. 
138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Catalog. 


J. L. Roemer, President, Box 425, St. Seeeethah Mo. 


PACIFIC COAST 











CUMNOCK SCHOOL 


~e old school with splendid 
Fall term opens October 6. Sch 
sion (College Grade) Voice and _ Diction; 
Literary Interpretation; Story-telling; Drama- 
tics; Journalism; Musical Dept. Academy and 
Junior School. Write for Catalog F. Summer 
school opens June 16th. 
Helen A. Brooks, A. M., Director 
5353 West Third Street, Los Angeles 


buildings. 


new 
ol of Expres- 




















ONE YEAR 
TUTORING 
COURSE 


IMPHASIZING 
COLLEGE 
PREPARATION 


Biiftepatrisara 
School 
For Girls 










SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 









HOWARD SEMINARY 


43d Sear. A famous old New England country school 
for girls. Preparation fer all colleges. Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Emerson, Principals. 73 Howard Street, 
West Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
Bradford, Mass. 


Junior College. Three years’ 


peratory and Syecial Courses. 
ROGERS HALL Gis 


College Preparatory and Graduate Courses 
Wor Ilustrated Catelogue Addre: 
Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, Lowell. Massachusetts 


College Pre- 
122nd year. 





STAUNTO 


WESTLAKE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
An ideal school in an ideal location. Junior Cole 
lege, College Preparatory, separate school for 
younger sale. Music, eee ey ae HomeEc- 
onomics. Swimming pool. Write for Catalog D, 
333 S. ean Ave. Los tt Cal. 


soUTH— ane? Schools 


-F AIRHAV EN SCHOOL, 


HOT SPRINGS VIRGINIA 
Supervised Study. Superior Athletics. Perfect 
health record. High Scholastic Standing. 

Summer Session July 15 to Sept. 15 at 
Williamstown, Mass. 
Special Preparation For College Board 
Examinations 








Rensellaer Lee, M.A., Princeton 


Headmaster 














OAL TARY 
ACAD 
One of the most distinguished schools in pratt 
preparing for Universities, Government Academics, 
Business, Gymnasium, swimming pool, all athletics. 
Complete plant. caeress $7 val on year. 
ol. H. Rus: B.S., 
Pres., Box Z, (Kable Station) Staunton, Va. 





eter ON. 


Summer Tutoring Session in —— for fall 
examinations begins August | 


“The SWAVELY School 


One hour from Washington. College preparation for 
boys. Small classes. Sound scholarship, character 
building. Strong on athletics. Splendid gymnasium. 





MRS. V. N. LUCIA, Secretary, Seems, Mass. 


For catalog address Headmaster, Box F, Manassas, Va. 





& & 

ae BUCKHORN me 

- Skiing Riding 
Trapping PRIVATE CLASS WORK. Climbing 
20 Boys Rocky Mountain National Park LYONS, COLO. Tuition $2000 





| a 





NEW ENGLAND 


NEW YORK 





[TCHRIELD 


aes and Happiness achieve Fine results i 
Class Room. Large estate. Altitude 1100 





Earle E. Sarcka. Litchfield, Conn. 


SONNYLAND Camp life; Home care. 
Boys 7 to 14, Individual attention. Excellent cuisine 
address Miss Mary E. Taliaferro, 311 West 97th St., 
N. Y. C. Riverside 8700 after May first South 
Wilton, Connecticut 


ROXBURY 


A Special Type of Boarding School. Sound Instruc- 
tion by the Tutorial Method. 
A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster, Cheshire, Conn. 


RIPPOWAM 


School for boys. Primary to college. Individual 
attention that is real. Strictly limited enrollment, 
Athletics. W. Jerold O’Neil, Principal, Stamford, 
Conn. Tel. 3857. 


Allen-Chalmers 


. A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper and Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


De Witt Clinton "y"', 
A Boarding and Day School 


Prepares for College and Technical School 
JOHN B. HEBBERD, Cotton St., NEWTON, MAss. 





in nearby Connecticut 














M ANL I US Saint John’s School 
College Preparatory, Military 
Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior school for boys 9 to 14. 37 years 
under present management. Catalogue. Address 
Gen. Wm. Verbeck, Pres. Box 184, Manlius, N. Y, 


REPTON SCH@L 


Meets the reguirements Of the yo. 
For boys 6 to 14. English University Masters 
Prepares for the best college prep. schools 
V. WILLOUGHBY BARRETT, fentmacter 
Box F, Tarrytown, New York 











prepares for leading univer- 


EASTERN ATLANTIC 
sities ; department for younger 


OME boys; modern equipment ; su- 


perior faculty; all athletics; 190 acres. Heavy 
endowment permits low tuition. On Susque- 
hanna River between Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. Catalog. Port Deposit, Md. 


BLAIR A Gullege Preparatory 


School fo 
Founded 1848. Imposing buildings, fully equipped, 
Thorough instruction, Lower School for younger boys, 








Endowed. Write for catalog. 
JO SHARPE, tL. D., Headmaster 
Box 0, Blairstown, N. J. 

BORDENTOWN unm 
INSTITUTE 

Thorough preparation for college or business, 

Efficient faculty, small classes, individual atten- 

tion. Supervised athletics. 41st year. Catalogue. 

Col. Landon, Principal and Commandant, 


<.. 2B: 
Drawer C-13, Bordentown-on-tke- Delaware, N. J. 


whe HUN SCHOOL 
OF PRINCETON 


Thorough and Successful College Preparation 
105 Stockton Street, Princeton, New Ronin d 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 











ART 
of 
NORMA GOULD 


STUDY THE DANCE 
IN 
CALIFORNiA 


Send for Catalog 


Dept. 5, 460 N. Western 


Los Angeles 








THE CURTIS 
INSTITUTE 
OF MUSIC 


A National Institution under 
the auspices of the Curtis 
Foundation, founded by Mary 
Louis Curtis Bok. Prepara- 
tory Department. Conserv- 
atory Department. 


Catalog on request 


Rittenhouse Square 
Philadelphia Pa. 




















ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


(America’s Representative Dancers) 
Advanced, intermediate and beginners’ classes for 
children and adults in Ballet, aesthetic and tap 
dancing. Complete training for society or the stage. 


Write for Cataleg A. 45 West 57th St. Plaza 7635 





NES WAYEBWRN 


Complete Courses in All Types ot 
DANCING 2:55.25 


or Classes for Aésits,o or | Children 
Satu: 













NED WAYBURN 

Studios of Stage Dancing, Inc. 

1 1841 Broadway Entrance “New York 
Upen 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. gtd sataitlvioveninns & Sundays) 











halifé Russian Mormal MHchool of 


Dancing 163-165 west 57th St., N. Y. 
LOUIS H. CHALIF, Prinetpal 
“I admire your energy and work. 
ANNA PAVLOWA 


Fall and Winter Classes. Catalog on request. 





DENISHAWN 


THE RUTH ST. DENIS and TED SHAWN 
School of Dancing and Its Related Arts 
Short Courses Always Open. Catalogue on Request 
KATHARANE Epson, Director, 327W.28th St., N.Y. 





CARTER - WADDELL 
School of Dancing 

For the professional, the 

amateur and the teacher. 

18 West 72nd St., New York 





Tel. Endicott 4188 














AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


yee in 1884 by Franklin H. Sargent 
cting Teaching Directing 
mae Spring Class bejins April 1 


Also Dramatic Extension Courses in 
Co-operation with Columbia University 


Catalogue and Information all courses 
Room 262-D, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ROSETTA O’NEILL 
DANCING 


Devmsie— eden —-Fet—Rigtamic— Bal Room 
‘*To Miss O'Neill I owe my succes: 

Irs. Vernon Castle 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. Phone Rhinelander 6770 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course in the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 
150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 
De weln Dept.i6 Springfield, Mass. 


KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE 


Training for Educated Wom 
Boston New York 


MISS. CONKLINS 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOL | 


105 West 40th St. 




















Providence 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS 








COSTUME DESIGN 
MILLINERY DESIGN 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
Registration now going on. Largest, most famous 
school. Limited enrollment. 
Personal direction of 
Emil Alvin Hartman 
FASHION ACADEMY 
New York 


4 East 53rd Street at Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Paris 








me Art Students’ League 
of New York 


Announces the 25th year of its 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Instruction in drawing from the 
Antique, Life, Still Life, Composition 
Portrait Painting, Illustration 


Morning classes 9.00 to 12.30; afternoon 
classes 1.00 to 4.30 


For particulars and circular address 


Te ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
of NEW YORK 


Box F, 215 West 57th Street, New York City 


The NEW YORK SCHQOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 

441 MADISON AVE-NEW YORK 
SHERRILL WHITON, Director 

PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 

Summer Term July 7thto August 19th 

Send for Catalog 41 

HOME STUDY COURSES 
Start any time—Catalog F 




















WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 
for Pleasure or Profit’ 


Meyer Both Company, the largest come 
mercial art organization in the field, 
offers you a different and practical train- 
ing. If you like to draw, develop your 
talent. Study this —- course— 
taught by this widely known institution, 
with twenty-two years success—which 
each year produces and sells to adver 
tisers in the United States and Canada 
ever ten tho comme: rawings. 
Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence! ‘ommercial a business neces- 
sity—a highly paid, intensely interesting Pro- 
fession, TT open to 


ct 
ted Book, sary SUR BNC 
or yh? of. mailing—four cents 
in stamps. 
Meyer-Both Company 
Dept. of Art Instruction. 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St, Dest. 48 CHICAGO, ILLs 





























TUDY IN NEW YORK OR PARIS? 
This Summer—Send for circulars 


N.Y. School of Fine & Applied Art 


International Plans Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Courses for Teachers, Professionals, 
Laymen—Study Tours—Lectures, etc. 


Address Secretary, 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 




















CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


t (Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
California Street San Franciseo 


SPRING TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine an 
Applied Arts. Students may enroll at any time. 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 

LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


VESPER GEORGE 


sc 
FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 
131 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 





Booklet. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration. Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Tlustratios and Life, etc. Catalog. 
Connecticut Ave. and M St. Washington, D. C. 


Traphagen School of Fashion 
Co-operating with the Trade. All phases from 
elementary to full mastery are taught in short- 
est time compatible with seer aenes 
‘rite for announcement F 
ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
200 West 57th St. New York 


METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
MICHEL Jacoss, Director. 58 W. 57 Street, New York 
Author of “‘The Art of Color’ and ‘‘The Study of 
Color The school that specializes on COL 
INSTRUCTION. Life-Portrait-Poster-Costume 

Design-Interior Decoration 
SUMMER CLASSES. EAST GLOUCESTER. MASS. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


Dressmaking and Pattern Cutting taught for whole- 
sale, retail or home use. Day and_ Evening classes. 
Call or write for particulars. Established 1876 

McDowell Dressmaking and Millinery School. 
Xo Branches. 58 West 40th St., New York 


hysical 
The Sargent School E4ctztisn 
Founded a by Dr. D. A. Sargent 
ooklet on request 
L. Ww. SARGENT, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 





























Ce illness, or some other mis- 
fortune, prevents a child from 
being prepared for the school grade to 
which his age entitles him. There are 
schools especially equipped for “‘make- 
up” work. The Condé Nast School 
Service can tell you all about them. 











Esdon Hall 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A school on a beautiful country estate 
conducted by Miss Agnes H. Lawrence 
who has had unlimited experience 
with training the exceptional child. 
Summer residence in Maine 











THE BANCROFT SCHOOL 


For children whose development has not pro- 
ressed normally 
—FORTY-FIRST YEAR— 

Winter School near Philadelphia, Summer 
Camp in Maine. Fifty-four acres of ground, 
twenty-six buildings, sixty-eight employees, in- 
cluding twelve teachers and twenty-eight gov- 
E. 4 sses. 

A. Farrington, M.D. 
hides Box 145F 


Jenzia Coulson Cooley 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
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The Jwo-Fiece 
‘Frock — 


“of fine Jersey —as forecast by ‘ 
Paris and worn at Palm Beach. 


The collar of this smart ensem- 
ble is tailored of heavy match- 
ing crépe and the skirt features 
the inverted pleat front and 
plain back. 

‘The newer pastel colorings, including 


Natural Balbriggan, Cicada Green, 
Coral, Pebble Brown, Corn, White. 


THE CostuME $31.50 


Orders by mail promptly filled 


_JAEGE 


























THE BINGHAMTON TRAINING SCHOOL 
An ideal private home-school for nervous, back- 
ward and mental defectives. No age limit. Phys- 
ical Culture. Manual training and all branches. 
Open year around. ‘Terms $75 ber be 
MR. and MRS. AUGUST A. BOLDT, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 114 Fairview Ave. 


DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three Separate reg for Boys and Girls of all 
ages requiring special instruction 
For Catalog and appointments address: 
HELENA T. DEVEREUX, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 30 


acre estate. 
e M. Myers, Principa 
Nazel a ““culiineford. Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be developed by individual training 
BoYSs GIRLS LITTLE FOLKS 
Three separate schools. 230 acres. Booklet. 


Miss Weeds's School, Box (80, Langhorne, Pa, 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 


Specialists in Apparel of Fine Wool 





New York Philadelphia San Francisco 4 
590 & 206 Fifth Ave. 1701 Chestnut St. 218 Post St. 

Boston Chicago Palm Beach 
402 Boylston Street 222. N. Michigan Ave. County Road 
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of woman, twenty-eight dif? 
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Perfume. Jt the Better Stores 


SCHERK IMPORTING COMPANY 
Exclusive North American Agents ft 
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Vanity Fair never looks 
back to the past, in Art, in 
Literature, or in Draina. 
Its major concern is thi 
important new thing, not 
the established old. With 
Vanity Fair, it is not Mrs. 
Siddons, but Katharine 
Cornell—not Wagner and 
Verdi, but George Gersh- 
win, and Stravinsky—not 
Raphael, but Zuloaga. Mil- 
ton is an unknown writcr 
to Vanity Fair—Herge- 
sheimer, Molnar, Lardner, 
fill its pages.... 
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OBSERVE THE EDITORS 


of Vanity Fair keeping 
ahead of the moment 


*“‘Sacré thus-and-so!”’ say the Editors, pressed for proph- 


ecy about May Vanity Fair. 


“How do you suppose 


we'd keep a lap ahead of the moment if we knew today 
what there’ll be in Vanity Fair a month from now?” 


It is a problem—keeping ahead of the 
moment. Most people can’t stay ahead 
of it any more than they could stay ahead 
of Paavo Nurmi. 


But Vanity Fair can . . . and does. 


The one probable thing about the race 
with the moment is that Vanity Fair will 
win it. Among the very newest New- 
nesses we can pick a few on which you can 
lay a sporting bet... . 


A page in May Vanity Fair about an 
entirely new kind of scenery designed 
in four dimensions, and played on an 
organ—the clavilux created by Thomas 
Wilfred. 


. . . The theatre is dying . . . radio 
and movies are strangling it... John 
Dos Passos shows why, and how, the 
drama must change. 


The Moscow Art Theatre will make its 
bow as an operatic and theatrical entity 
in America next winter ... Vanity Fair 
introduces it in its musical role in May. 


John V. A. Weaver nobly reforming the 
movies . . . sketches by Fish, Benito 
and Covarrubias . . . fashions caught 
on the wing—what women will wear at 
Le Touquet—what men will buy in 
Savile Row Vanity Fair’s own 
bright particular constellation of stars, 


At all good news stands 
April 20 east of Mississippi 
A pril 25 west of Mississippi 


Huxley, Molnar, Woollcott, Colette, 
Cummings, Chappell... . 


Half a crown each way that there will 
be a dialogue by Ring Lardner, impaling 
the world on the point of his pen . 
leaving even Mencken and Nathan with 
nothing to say but “Is that so?” ... 


And if there’s anything newer under 
the sun . . . if another meteoric Finn 
emerges, or Literary Dark Horse flashes 
past the post . . . it will appear in the 
May issue of Vanity Fair. 


What about your staying abreast of the 
moment? 


WHAT PRICE MAY VANITY FAIR? 


35c 


19 West Forty-fourth Street +++ Condé Nast, Publisher +++ New York City 
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SA Miracle in Jlome Beautify ing 


UCH a glowing color-scheme— such 
complete unity! Noticé how in- 
geniously the furnishings, although of 


several types and periods, have been 


-brought into harmony by adequate wall 


treatment and, particularly, by the cool, 





than cheerless hardwood, but it’s less 
trouble and cheaper to maintain. It pro- 
vides a most luxurious background for 
rugs—doces away with the need of sum- 


} 
mer floor-coverings, too. 


Belflor never requires refinishing be- 
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PER RLE Oo 


You are conscious, mostly, of the 
lack of vibration in both these 
remarkable cars—the Equipoised 


Eight; the 


HATS it. The lack of vibra- 
tion. This most noticeable 
characteristic of Peerless cars is 
also their most desirable asset. 


For, their surprising lack of vi- 
bration results in power unusual 
—the kind of power that flows 
smooth, full and free at the touch 
of the accelerator. 


Owners of the Equipoised Eight 
declare that at every ride they 
marvel more, while those who 
drive the Superb Six call it the 
“best six cylinder automobile in 


the world.” That’s the kind of 


Superb Six 


performance these two Peerless 
cars give. 


And there are other respects in 
which those cars are strikingly 
individual. They are rich in ap- 
pointment, flawless in finish— 
cars with lines of startling and 
impressive beauty from radiator 
to tail-light. 


You would find either the Equi- 
poised Eight or the Superb Six a 
constant source of pride and en- 
joyment. Eitheronemeasuresfully 
up to the high standards you’ve 
set for the ideal car you want. 


THE PEERLESS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Equipoised Peerless Eight and the Superb Peerless Six 


“the E OISED 


Eourpoisenp—Evenly 
balanced; weight, power 
or force equally distri- 


buted: brought into per- 
fect equilibrium. 
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Like KELLY FLEAIBLE CORD 


The Peregrinations of the Pecks 





As the ferryboat churns across the Hudson 


toward the New Jersey shore, the Pecks take > a ° ° Se ° 

their last look at the Manhattan skyline ond HE KELLY FLEXIBLE CORD is the best tire Kelly-Springfield has 
realize for the first time that their long- ever built. This statement is meant to be taken literally and not as a 
planned trip to the Coast actually has begun. Me 

With fine weather, a good ‘car, plenty of time, mere advertising catch-phrase. 

and last but not least,a full complement of ; P : p 

at ig ar of eat m prospects oe the The construction of the Flexible Cord is different from that of any 
journey look bright. Jim has never yet been : = = es : zy 
iin ts od casas oul, ad & ha fesstie tone other tire. The bead is built in as an integral part of the carcass, making 
a “— yr = ae south, a stronger and yet less rigid construction which also makes possible the use 
ved Tie ee ee es of a flexible tread. The Flexible Cord is sturdier than the former Kelly 
dressing the Pecks’ mail to Pinehurst, N. C., Cord and at the same time is more pliable. To the car-owner this means a 


a re combination of mileage and easy riding that hitherto never has been 


equaled, either by our own tires, or so far as we know, by any others. 


KELLY~SPRINGFIELD TIRES 
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r The Gold Standard of Valucs 


NEW REO ROADSTER—*1765 


Sweeping lines and the poise of an athlete 
distinguish its outward appearance. A color- 
ful finish, the gleam of highly polished nickel, 
and a full complement of equipment contribute 
to its obvious effectiveness. 


At Lansing, plus tax 


To balance the quality immediately evident, 
is the inherent mechanical goodness that is 
Reo. Chassis sturdiness and transmission 
sureness are linked to the flexible, capable T-6 
engine to obtain the alert power and the 
versatility that the spirit of today demands. 





Four-passenger capacity; two in the front seat, two in the rumble seat. 

Upholstered in hand-buffed gray Spanish leather. 

Side-door storage compartment. Pockets in doors. 

Top can be easily folded or completely removed and replaced. 

Mounted on the standard Reo double-frame chassis, powered with the six-cylinder 50 h. p. Reo engine. 

Regular equipment includes: nickeled bumpers, winged motometer, step plates, rumble seat, genuine balloon 
tires, steel disc wheels, electric clock, cigar lighter, automatic windshield veper and other appointments. 

Price, $1765, at Lansing, plus tax. 


Reo Motor Car Company Lansing, Mich. 
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This is Not An Advertisement For A Hair Tonic Or A Reducing Girdle 
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DOBBS HATS 


THe DOBBS PLAZA sounps aA DISTINCTLY NEW’ NOTE IN HATS 
FOR SPRING. ITS SOFT AND EASY LINES LEND THEMSELVES TO A WIDE 
CHOICE OF BECOMING EFFECTS AND ITS FANCY BAND IS A WELCOME 
CHANGE FROM THE MORE SOMBER BLACK. THE NEW SPRING COLORS 
ARE REFRESHING::: THE STYLE AUTHORITATIVELY CORRECT/ 


~ DOBBS && Co ~ 618.620 and 244 Fifth Avenue ~ _New York, — 


EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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The Two Voices—a painting by Arthur B. Davies, now 
in the collection of Martin A. Ryerson, Esq., of Chicago 
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STEICHEN 


Laurette Taylor as **Pierrot” the Prodigal 


ISS TAYLOR is here shown in the costume of ‘“L’ Enfant Prodigue”, 
the exquisite pantomime by Michel Carré and André Wormser which 
spread round the world after its casual premiére one Sunday night in Mont- 
martre more than thirty years ago. In the early years of the war it had a 
second spring both in London and (under the name of ‘Pierrot the Prodigal’’) 


in New York, where it was revived in 1916. Playing a single scene from 
the old favourite at a benefit last spring, Miss Taylor grew so interested in 
this expression of an art which the theatre has mislaid, that she acquired the 
American rights and determined to add Pierrot to her repertoire. ‘Pierrot’ is 
being presented in a series of special matinées by the Actors’ Theatre 
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A Past That Came Home In a Taxi 
The Ruse of a Rootless Dweller in the City that Has No Attics 


INCE God lifted this continent above the 

waters and so clad its plains and valleys 

that it could be a homestead for a number- 
less multitude, it must fill Him at times with 
mingled surprise, amusement and exasperation 
to note how many of us are perversely scrouged 
together in a monstrous determination to live 
crowded on Manhattan Island and there only— 
there or not at all. 

It is to be sure an enchanted isle. When one 
of us makes a home on it, that home is just 
around the corner from the Metropolitan when 
they are singing Cog @’ Or. We can see a harle- 
quinade when the cory phées are still young and 
we can go to What Price G/ory? before its lusty 
laughter is forbidden because America has gone 
to war again. In all the land there is no ball 
like the Beaux Arts ball and in no other town 
can one r’ i down to Mr. Morgan’s library and 
look at the manuscript of The Christmas Carol 
whenever one happens to feel like it. 


NOMADIC NEW YORK 


UT notes are missing from Manhattan’s 
symphony. We whose homes are on it 

can go from spring to spring without once hear- 
ing the neighborly, communal music of a Jawn- 
mower. We never have a chance to stand at 
sundown, hose in hand, and water the brave 
beds of nasturtiums and phlox and blue del- 
phinium which we ourselves have planted. We 
don’t even know the names of the nice-looking 
people next door and it does not matter much, 
because before long the moving vans will back 
up callously for their furniture—or ours. For 
above all we have no yesterdays, no reminders 
from one day’s dawn to the next that ever folk 
have walked before in the streets where now we 
walk. Here we are today, indeed. But in our 
cramped and hurried habitations there is no 
murmur of a year gone by to suggest a little 
hopefully that here we may also be tomorrow. 
In the fly-by-night flats where we hang our 
hats and try to sleep, there is no space for the 
chance memorabilia of a family. Among the 
other dwellers in this city whom I happen to 
know, I can think now of only two families or 
three who are living this spring where they 
lived four springs ago. And none of us mounts 
a dubious ladder to hang a picture in October 





By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


without a gray foreboding that it will have to 
come down again in May. For, as like as not, 
we shall be on the move again in May, perhaps 
because the rent has leaped beyond our reach, 
perhaps because the house itself is to make meek 
room for a new steel thrust at the amused stars. 

So we become tentative in our living and 
take to thinking of the little odds and ends 
of possession as so much afflicting impedimenta., 
We grow expert in the reduction of all our 
portable property to the severe dimensions of 
a suitcase and the very copies of Punch and the 
American Mercury that might be fun to look 
over again some day go hastily out the backdoor 
not many days after they come in the front. 
For this is true of our Manhattan—it is a town 
without any attics. Wherefore it has no more 
orientation in time than an airedale has. And 
the man who dwells within its gates is like the 
luckless fellow who must improvise the con- 
certo of his life on a violin of which the strings 
are fastened only at one end. 

As, with the pace and agility of a mountain 
goat, I have moved nimbly from flat to flat in 
recent years, | have found myself thus eagerly 
jettisoning each time all the dear litter of 
valueless things that might help to weave a 
little something of yesterday into the compo- 
sition of today. And then one day—lI think at 
the time I must have been astride a waiting 
trunk—I found myself staring bleakly at the 
fact that I had carried along only two small 
things out of the days when I was the age of 
Penrod Schofield. 


“I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER—” 


F these talismans, one was a yellowing 

photograph of my grandfather standing 
beside the potted chrysanthemums which, be- 
hind the sun windows of his long living room, 
he used to shelter from a thwarted and resent- 
ful November. In the picture he is winding 
a burnished clock that towered above him, the 
color of old Burgundy—a clock for which, of 
course, there would be no room in my Man- 
hattan dugout. The other talisman was the 
frayed and thumb-marked copy of Huckle- 
berry Finn which my grandmother gave me on 
the day that I was ten years old. There has 
been no birthday since when I was ever minded 


to say: “Well, I won’t want to reaa that again.” 
Any other book, perhaps. But not Huckleberry 
Finn. 

There was nothing else in the knapsack and 
a sudden appreciation of the meagerness of 
these Lares and Penates made me wish that | 
lived in a house with more than two dimensions, 
made me homesick for the kind of dwelling 
that records the regimented days as might some 
inexorable diarist, stirred within me a nos- 
talgia for such a home as would have space and 
time in it for one of those rooms which, deco- 
rated by the casual processes of accumulation, 
become, through the years, a kind of tribal scrap 
book. 

Into such a room the most biddable son of the 
house is thrust sulking when Aunt Minnie comes 
visiting from South Framingham and must 
needs have his bedchamber while she is fussily 
with us. The kind of room that can whisper the 
story of a family, it is as gossipy as the telltale 
kitchen middens which the first Aryans left be- 
hind them for the heady dissipation of the 
archaeologists. 


THE ATTIC BEDROOM 


P to its unconsidered wall, for instance, 

has drifted the photograph of Uncle Ned 
when he slicked down his hair and wore a 
choking collar and used to go back to the 
Hamilton reunions oftener than he does in 
these later and duller Junes. And there is the 
ash receiver with cigar bands patiently pasted 
beneath its glass convexity. And the patent 
rocker of glossy oak and black leather of which 
the banishment to this catch-all room still rather 
puzzles and hurts Great-Aunt Emmeline. And 
the copy of Taylor’s John Alden’s Courtship 
still framed in parched passepartout. And the 
once cherished Doré edition of Dante’s Izferno, 
its glossy margins smeared by the thumbs of 
three generations. And still lying in a pin tray, 
because no one has ever had the bold initiative 
to throw it away, is a celluloid lapel button 
saucy with the legend “Aber Nit”. Why, the 
room is a midden built of the detritus of social 
progress. It has accumulated all the ugliness of 
an ugly age. But I think that to one waking 
drowsily in such a room of a Sunday morning 
it can have a kind of graciousness and that if 
there be such a room in a man’s house, he may 
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have more of a sense of the continuity of life 
than we Manhattanites have. And perhaps he 
is on that account a better citizen when it comes 
to looking after youngsters and watching the 
school builders and feeding the neighbors who 
are hungry. 

Wherefore, though I knew that a true home 
must be brewed as your crafty housekeeper on 
the Mohawk Valley keeps always a little of 
October’s batter to mix with April’s in the buck- 
wheat crock, nevertheless I looked wildly about 
me for some simple, swift way in which to bless 
my Manhattan flat overnight with the flavor of 
a home. And in the spangled New York twi- 
light the great idea knocked at the door. Next 
day I might have been seen prowling the shabby 
shops which linger on the periphery of Astor 
Place where the riots used to be held. And I 
came home that afternoon with a past in a taxi- 
cab. For this past I had expended the sum of 
$19.50. And it looks down on me now from 
the shelf—thirty, intermittent, second hand 
volumes, St. Nicholas and Harper's Young Peo- 
ple for the years when I was beginning to read. 

Some there are, now paurichy, perhaps, and 
‘sufficiently decayed,” who will rise at this 
point to inquire acidly why there should not 
also be a shelf of memorabilia from the files of 
the Youth's Companion. Yet it does seem a 
pity, after all these gently healing years, that 
the old, old quarrel should thus break out 
afresh. Of course there was never such con- 
tempt and such animosity as the boy who got 
Harper's Young People every week felt for the 
boy on whose doorstep across the street the 
postman regularly deposited the Youth's Com- 
panion—unless, perhaps, it was the contempt 
and animosity felt for Harper’s young people 
by the subscriber to the Youth’s Companion. 
I remember with almost painful clarity a dis- 
cussion that broke out on the street corner be- 
tween these two great factions in American life 
and how difficult it was for the Guelphs to make 
the rugged qualitics of Captain King’s Cadet 
Days and the fine, hearty stories of Kirk Mun- 
roe quite atone for the mollycoddling to which 
Margaret E. Sangster, as Postmistress of the 
Young People, subjected her dear, dear little 
readers, writing to her so laboriously in those 
primitive days when the nauseous word “kid- 
dies” had not yet infected the American lan- 
guage. I remember spccifically how, after the 
Ghibbelincs from across the street grew violent, 
the bleeding lips of one of the Guelphs could 
only mutter “Kirk Munroe, Kirk Munroe” 
as he was borne, battered, through his own 
front door. 
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As an heir to all these murmurous memories 
no mere eldest son can possibly compete with 
the usually unenvied youngest of five, who, 
while he might have arrived long after there 
was any hope of his being regarded as glamorous 
or eventful, and though he might not know un- 
til after many humiliating years the glory of 
having a suit or a cap begin its career on his 
own unconsidered person, was still rich in this 
—that he entered not only into possession of the 
magazines of his own time but into all the 
tattered and sometimes home-colored numbers 
accumulated in the attic through the years when 
those big stiffs, his brothers (since graduated to 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins), had them- 
selves been beginning to read. 

If you were such a one you can enjoy a long 
span of reminiscence by spending an afternoon 
on the floor surrounded by the past that came 


home in my taxi. Your own associations will 
reach back from Rick Dale, say, to the begin- 
nings of Little Lord Fauntleroy whose long 
curls, velvet pants and ruffled collar afflicted so 
many Penrods and inspired such sardonic rescue 
parties as those conducted by Stephen Crane. 
He used to lead strange, beruffled lads to the 
nearest barber shop and have them shorn at his 
own expense, just as our own Ring Lardner is 
said (mendaciously, I am afraid) to have tried 
to lure Master Coogan to a coiffeur’s last fall 
when those two notable American tourists came 
face to face in Paris. For my own part, I seem 
to remember at least one American home of the 
early nineties where there was no need of such 
neighborly intervention. For on the occasion 


when one large, pumpkin-shaped head adorned 

















THE BROWNIES 


Before the days of the comic supplements 
in the Sunday newspapers the greatest 
excitement in the American nursery at- 
tended the periodic visit of Palmer Cox’s 
Brownies in “St. Nicholas” 


with five bristling cowlicks, first sought to rise 
above the ruffled collar of Lord Fauntleroy, 
there ensued from the big stiffs aforesaid such 
Homeric laughter that the aspiration was aban- 
doned forthwith and e’er that day’s sun had 
set, the costume—collar, green velvet pants and 
all—was the proud pos- 
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his own telling. You can linger over the pleasant 
verses which Katherine Pyle used to write for 
each of those tales and recall, suddenly, how 
loudly the big stiffs laughed that day you read 
aloud one of them and by your pronunciation 
of the phrase “bare-necked Gretchen” con- 
veyed the surprising information that Gretchen 
had no clothes on her at all. 

Then you can pause to note with amusement 
that in the very time when, as Thomas Beer 
relates; Emma Willard was committing little 
short of mayhem in her wrath at Mr. Gilder 
for allowing so lewd a word as “rape” to 
stray into The Century, St. Nicholas was in- 
nocently printing a short story that was fla- 
grantly incestuous in its implications and Har- 
pers Young People was luxuriating in a serial 
called An Old Field School Girl vastly en- 
joyed by youngsters who only now would 
understand the sadistic nature of its flagellant 
emotions, 

Or you can look among the prize contests 
and the letters to the editor for some familiar 
name, to be rewarded perhaps by such a smile 
as was my own one rainy afternoon when, in 
an issue of loyally suppressed date, I came 
upon a letter written by a little girl in England 
to tell dear St, Nicholas how she had been out 
in her pretty garden that morning and seen a 
great big frog behind a great big rock. It was 
the signature that entertained me. For the 
letter was signed Beatrice Herford. Then you 
may stumble on the drawing with which Master 
Lee Simonson, aet. 14, won a prize. Or the 
second prize in photography which went to 
Joseph D. Taylor, whose middle name was 
Deems. 

Or-you can pause over the illustrations for 
Davy and the Goblin and think again what 
a pity it was that the small Guy Carry] for 
whom that tale was originally told lived only 
long enough to show the world what a brilliant 
a fellow he was and how great a man he might 
have become. 

Or you can recall with a start that W. J. 
Henderson has not always been a music critic 
but used to write a lot of stuff for boys to 
read and you can note with something of a 
grin the extraordinary mixture of affection, 
admiration and hero worship to which the 

editors of the Young 





session of a dusky con- 
temporary whose mother 
waddled around every 
Monday to do the wash. 

You can browse through 
the instalments of the 
The Tinkham Brothers 
Tidemill or Dorymates 
or Toby Tyler. You can 
note how fine and prodi- 
gal an art department 
served the Young People 
in the late eighties when 
the same 
tossing off a little some- 
thing by W. D. Howells, 
would have not only a 
double page water coler 
by Alice Barber before 
she was Alice Barber Ste- 


issue, besides 








People during the nine- 
tics used to subject the 
recent Crown Prince of 
Germany when he, too, 
was by way of being the 
Merest tot. 
THE FAVORITE 
But, all in all, I think 


the most heart warming 
experience which these 
reunions can afford is to 
roam through a volume 
casually and come sud- 
denly upon the page 
whereon was printed for 
the first time something 
about the Seonnec hills 
and the Waingunga val- 
ley and the wolves who, 
from their cave, saw com- 








phens but also a half 
dozen exquisite pen and 
ink sketches made _ by 
Howard Pyle for some 
“Wonderclock” tale of 


RIKKI-TIKKI-TAVI 
Do you remember when the faithful 
Rikki-Tikki-Tavi chased the dread Na- 
gaina and you learned for the first time 
what manner of beast a mongoose was? 


ing towards them—and 
towards you, too, and im- 
mortality—a dimpled, 
brown, unfrightened 
manchild named Mowgli. 
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Maaaaam-my! 


VANITY FAIR 


Maaaaam-my! 


The Famous Mammy Singer Explores His Native (?) Sunny Southland 


Editors Note: Not long ago, the theatre-going pub- 
lic was startled by the announcement that Al Jolson 
was going South. Simple words, but fraught with 
meaning. For who is more identified with the sunny 
Southland than he, who more irrevocably linked with 
cottonfields and log cabins? And who, at the same 
time, is more completely a New Yorker? Five years 
ago, when Mr. Jolson sang, crooned and sobbed. the 
first “Mammy” song from the footlights of the Winter 
Garden stage, nobody knew-whether he himself had 
ever been further south than the Brevoort; and many 
of the curious-minded, during the sensational progress 
of that song, asked themselves, “What would Al 
Jolson think of the South if he were to go there?” 

Now, he has been there. He has seen the tumble- 
down shack and the morning-glories. He has called 
upon his mammy, or her prototype, and Vanity Fair 
is happy to be the first to record in Mr. Jolson’s 
own words, his pardonable reactions. 


AVING spent the greater part of my 

life singing about my mammy in the 

sunny South, I had begun to believe 
that: such a person really existed. The fact 
that I was born in St. Petersburg, Russia (not 
Florida!) had long since slipped my mind. 
Vocalizing so often, so vehemently, about “‘the 
charms of my mammy’s arms” and “climbing 
tenderlee upon her knee” caused me to forget 
that | was—or had been—an incubator baby. 
Consequently, I longed to visit the Paradise 
that the song writers tell us lies below the line 
on which Mr. Mason collaborated with Mr. 
Dixon. 

But how was I to satisfy this longing? The 
Shubert brothers, who are my managers, were 
willing that I sing of the South but unwilling 
that I go there. “Why should you,” they 
argued, “when in the North there are so many 
more profitable one-night stands? ” 

Unable to think of an answer, I put my de- 
sire aside for a time and continued nightly to 
tell the audience that I was “‘Icaving at eleven” 
and would “be in Heaven about seven”, only 
to take off my make-up when the performance 
was over and go to my cell in the Biltmore. 

One night, however, I called a bit too loudly 
for my dear old mammy and a frog crept 
into my throat. Neither the Smith Bros., nor 
an army of doctors could dislodge it, and we 
had to send for a specialist. This specialist, 
after carefully looking over three or four of 
the girls in the show, put on his two-hundred 
dollar frown and pronounced this judgment: 
“Mr. Jolson is suffering from a suppressed de- 
sire. He must immediately go South and see 
his mammy!” 

Hoarse as I was I gave three resounding 
cheers. At last I was to realize my dream! True 
enough, my dream had been of Georgia, Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, and Kentucky, while the pre- 
scription read “Florida”; but I consoled myself 
with the thought that I must, in any event, pass 
through most of these ever popular song titles 
to get to my destination. And, after all, 
isn’t Florida the southernest of ‘all southern 
states? 

I was a trifle disappointed to learn that the 
trains leave for Dixie at six-thirty. It was 
Irving Berlin who had led me to believe that 
I would take a Midnight Choo-choo. But what 
did it matter? I crawled into my berth full of 
thoughts of the Swanee river ana “birds in the 
trees singin’ sweet melodees.” The visualiza- 





tion of a tumble-down shack with morning- 


. bow out then: 


By AL JOLSON 


glories around the door kept me awake far into 
the night. Think of it! I should indeed be in 
Carolina in the morning! .. . 

Well, I have seen it all! 

In the first place, the train was forty hours 
late and I saw more of it than I had bargained 
for. I saw, too, the tumble-down shack; (thou- 
sands of them!) but around the door were no 
morning-glories. Just empty tomato cans! 

And the Swanee river! 

Our song writers should take a trip and see it 
while there is still some of it left! . . . And 
if anyone ever again says sunny South to me, 
after all that rain and those wash-outs, he’! 
be taking his life in his hands! 

Such disillusionments are enough to wreck 
the ordinary man, but not, however, the con- 
firmed mammy-singer. Gone was the Dixie 
of my dreams—and how!—but the mere mis- 
representation of Southern climate was not 
enough to finish me. 

You see, after that first heartbreaking view 
of the place that is “twice as nice as Paradise” 
I had lost much, but not all. I still had my 
(and, again, the song writer’s) conception of the 
southern darkey—the banjo-strummer whose 
wit is famous wherever minstrel shows have 
played. He, | felt, of everything southern, 
would come up to my expectations. Conse- 
quently, I couldn’t wait until I arrived at Palm 
Beach to interview one of the species. 

When the train stopped (and it did nothing 
else so well) at one of the many stations along 
our way I saw, standing on the platform in the 
perfect legendary attitude of laziness, what 
seemed to be the very colored gentleman I was 
after. Leaping from my seat, I hurried out of 
the car. As I approached this pre-Civil War 
specimen there was gladness in my heart—glad- 
ness tinged with pity as I speculated on the 
emptiness of his life. Here was a human being, 
I told myself, who had perhaps spent the sum 
of his days in this jerk-water town; a fellow 
who perhaps dreamed of going some day to 
Datola, the neighboring “city” of four or five 
thousand population, which he imagines to be 
the fairest metropolis in the world! 


ry 


LEARING my throat and assuming my 
best southern dialect I said by way of 
opening the conversation: “This is a mighty 
pretty hometown you all has got here.” 
He looked me lazily up and down and said 


slowly: “This isn’t my home town. I am 


from Freeport, Long Island. I just come down 
here in the winter ’cause the northern tourists 
is such easy picking. I should judge you was 
from the North yourself.” 

Of course it was a shock. But I couldn’t 
I must at least answer his 
question. 

“You’re wrong there,” I lied. “I’m from 
the good old South—Al Jolson, that’s me! 
You know Al Jolson!” 

And with the vaguest of vague looks, he 
replied: “Yeah, I know about where it is! .. .” 

I believe it was the darky himself who helped 
me back into the Pullman! 

But when I was once again uncomfortably 


settled among my battered handbags and had 
been partially revived by a swig of one of my 
dozen bronchial remedies, 1 told myself that 
it wasn’t at all fair to judge the South from 
one conversation with one African at one 
measly, railroad depot. Particularly since that 
African came very near being one of my sum- 
mertime next door neighbors! 

At this juncture the porter came into the 
drawing-room. I asked him when we were due 
in Palm Beach. He answered that he didn’t 
know as this was his first trip on the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

“Then you have never been South before?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, yes, I have, boss,” he replied. “I come 
from the South originally. But I ain’t been 
down here in ten years.” 

My face must have lighted up. I certainly 
felt an inward glow. 

“Then,” I cried, “‘you are probably as eager 
as I am to get back to your mammy and the 
scenes of your childhood—the deep-tangled 
wildwood.’ ” 


" OSS,” he said with a grave look, “yoa 

can’t be from down yonder or you 
wouldn’t feel that-a-way. Take it from me, 
anybody that comes from the South,—comes! 
—if he has to hop a freight. And the further 
he comes away from it the better!” 

“What!” I cried. “Don’t you miss the 
‘darkies humming and the banjos strumming 
down on the levee on those moonlight nights?’ 
Don’t you ever imagine that you smell your 
mammy’s chicken fryin’ in the pan?” 

“Boss,” he said, genially, “it wasn’t until I 
went North that I knew a chicken had anything 
but a neck! .” And with a grin he left me. 

It is probably just as well that he did, for I 
used to tell that gag twenty years ago, when I| 
was with Dockstader, and I hate anyone who 
steals my gags. 

There was nothing left now but to wait 
until I arrived in Palm Beach. Here, I said 
to myself, when I am in the honest-to-goodness 
Southern atmosphere I shall get my impression 
of the South first-hand. I am through searching 
for the truth about my foster homeland in 
small, prejudiced minds, 

And | fell to picturing Palm Beach with its 
magnolia trees, old southern mansions (Stet- 
soned colonels to match) and cottonfields silver 
in the moonlight. I pictured (for I had never 
seen it) the little Main street and the Pool 
Room—r the Post Office—with perhaps a few 
congenial old loafers in their Confederate uni- 
forms whittling sugar-cane stalks by the door. 
What an ideal place, I cried, for a rest! There, 
no sounds would meet the ear but the murmur 
of the sea and the soft accents of southern 
ladies and gentlemen. 

Well, when I alighted from the train, sure 
cnough, the first thing I heard was a drawl 
typical of the South—south Delancey Street! 

“So I took the fifty thousand and built an- 
other theatre.” 

The speaker was Marcus Loew! 

(Continued on page 98) 
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June Walker in «Processional”, the Theatre Guild’s Jazz Drama 


HIS picture captures the accent, the flavor, the mood, the very intention 
of ‘‘Processional’’, a play by John Howard Lawson valiantly produced 


this season as the third venture of the Theatre Guild. It was much ad- 
mired by a scattered few among the reviewers and it was found feasible 
to carry it to the incalculable public which surrounds the devoted phalanx 
of the Guild’s subscribers. Mr. Lawson, previously known as the author 
of “Roger Bloomer” (which expired two years ago amid the plaudits of an 
enthusiastic but sparse following), turned this time to the beat of the jazz 
band in his effort to find a mode of dramatic writing which would reproduce 


the raucous hubbub of the American scene—which would catch at once its 
vulgarity and its élan. ‘‘Processional’’ was blessed with several individual 
performances of imagination adaptable to its peculiar needs. This was 
notably true of the work of Donald Macdonald as the reporter; of June 
Walker who took a long, exultant step forward as the hungry heart in 
this West Virginia mining town; and, to a lesser degree, of George Abbot, 
who was superb in several scenes. In the picture above you see Miss 
Walker with a part of the jazz band which functions in the theatre of Mr. 
Lawson in the same way as did the chorus in the theatre of Sophocles 
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The Beautiful Old Lady 
A Tragi-Comedy of a Heroine Who Was No Longer Young 


Editor’s Note: Vanity Fair is herewith publishing 
the first of a new series of sketches by Ferenc Molnar. 
The series will appear from now on each month. It 
is unnecessary to introduce Molnar to regular readers 
of Vanity Fair or to constant theatre-goers. For the 
benefit of others, it may be noted that he is the bril- 
liant and satirical Hungarian dramatist and fictionist 
who is best known in this country by such successful 
plays as “Liliom”, “The Swan”, and “The Guards- 
man” which is now playing to crowded houses in 
New York. His one-act plays and sketches have ap- 
peared in Vanity Fair from time to time in the past. 


HEY are sitting in a dimly lighted room 
with a small tea table in front of them. 
Neither is very young. 

Sue: You say she wasted her youth. Do you 
think you wasted your youth as well! 

He: Yes. 

Sue: And you consider that a very terrible 
thing? 

He: The bitterest calamity in life. 

SHE: That is because you are still young. 
You may believe an older person that there are 
more bitter things than that. One of them is to 
waste one’s old age. 

He: Is that possible? 

SHE: Everything is possible. Whenever any 
one I like very much talks to me about wasted 
youth, I tell the story of an elderly lady who, 
after having passed through her youth and 
reached mature age in decency and respect- 
ability, suddenly got rid of her lovely old age 
within two months. Do you ever go to the 
races? 

He: No. Racing doesn’t interest me. 


HE: Then you couldn’t have met her. I 

saw this lady the first time at the races. 
She came from the country with her husband, 
who was an insignificant sort of person. They 
were rich and had no children; so one day 
they bethought themselves of the pleasures of 
life that they were missing and moved up to 
town in order to enjoy whatever they could 
find. She was a very pretty woman. 

He: How old was she? 

SHE: She might have been about sixty. She 
had a good figure, neither too ample, nor yet 
thin. She was, I say, sixty, but she looked thirty- 
six. Men would say that she was a very de- 
sirable woman. She carried herself magnifi- 
cently, and she was beautifully—I detest the 
word!—preserved. It is only in the country 
that women can conserve such splendid vigor 
and beauty. Every one remarked her beauty, 
and in drawing-rooms men used to whisper 
whenever she appeared. Even the women and 
young girls were all in love with this delect- 
able old lady; for it is common knowledge 
that young girls never fall in love with young 
men the first time, as the romantic German 
novelists would have us believe, but with some 
ripe, beautiful, clever woman. 

He: And what came of it all? 

Sue: I used to go about in the same society 
as she. Although I had no conspicuous position 
in it and was bored by it, still I went. I be- 
came acquainted with the beautiful old lady, 
and soon discovered that she was not only 
beautiful, but clever and witty as well. She 
was like a heroine of Dumas. I cannot sufh- 


ciently emphasize how handsome she was, with 


By FERENC MOLNAR 


her pink cheeks, her glowing, eager eyes and 
her thick hair just touched with gray. 

Men were flattered by her slightest at- 
tention. She was the center of every group,— 
a celebrated social success. One felt that she 
had done very well to leave the country and 
come to the city to live; for she had com- 
pletely conquered in her new surroundings. 
And now comes the most interesting part of 
the story. One day the old lady appeared 
fairly drenched with an exotic perfume. 
Everybody was aghast. 

He: Why in the world did she do that? 

SHE: It was simply the evil fruit of flattery. 
It was because everybody, men and women 
alike, had so long whispered in her ear how 
beautiful and youthful she was. I do not 
exaggerate when I say that it was because the 
old lady had actually come to believe herself 
no more than twenty years old. And that was 
the tragedy. 

He: How so? 


Sue: After a few days, she began appearing 
in dresses which would have suited a young 
girl in her teens. She no longer wore clothes 
appropriate for a beautiful elderly woman. 
Provincial dressmakers are not supposed to be 
particularly good; but there is often something 
in clothes that are not absolutely modish that 
conserves individuality and lends charm. In 
the country, dressmakers do not mind growing 
old, and their customers are of the same 
opinion. But city dressmakers when they try to 
flatter their customers into looking young often 
make terrible mistakes. 

He: What kind of clothes did she wear? 


HE: Very youthful ones, and very close- 

fitting. There are women’s dresses which 
do not rustle, but whisper, sigh, and give forth 
seductive moanings. I have always hated these 
sounds. Now I heard them whenever the old 
lady appeared. And she reeked with perfume. 
She tried out every famous, perverse scent 
she had ever heard of—you know the kinds, 
Kadsura du Japon, Quintessence de Katalpa, 
Primrose Extraessence, and the like. She was 
redolent. Shall I express myself brutally? 
The woman was odorous! 

He: How did people take it? 

SHE: Well, I didn’t laugh then, but I do 
now whenever I think of it. She didn’t once 
dream the spectacle she was making of her- 
self. On the contrary, she fancied that these 
antics succeeded in concentrating upon her an 
even higher degree of interest. So one dav 
she appeared in the most outrageous hat. It 
was green, yellow, and red, and so many varie- 
gated birds were perched all over it that it 
looked like a veritable flock bound for the 
south at the first signs of frost. And then 
came the saddest fall of all. 

He: Could there have been anything sadder 
than that?! 

SHE: Yes. Her beautiful gray hair changed 
almost overnight. First it turned yellow! 
Day after day, it became more and more pro- 
nouncedly yellow. Then we did not see her 
for three days, and when she reappeared, it 


had turned chestnut. In another week it was 
the hue of a first-class brier pipe. We did not 
have to wait long after that for her to appear 
with a face all made up with the most startling 
cosmetics. The mask was finished. The charm- 
ing old lady had indeed become youthful 
again. We laughed about it among ourselves 
as we observed the successive stages of her 
transformation, but there were some of us who 
pitied her for her terrible mistake. She had 
been so beautiful. Now it was all over. 

He: Tell me the sequel. 

SHE: Well, the girls who had adored her were 
promptly disenchanted; but the young fellows, 
the prep school lads, all fell in love with 
her. Every one who has ever been to college 
knows that the most odious thing in the world 
is puppy love. When one mixes love with 
Latin, the result is disgusting. One seventeen- 
year-old boy finally wrote a poem in her hon- 
our. From that time on she was really dead 
from an aesthetic point of view. As I was 
going home one night from a ball at which 
she had disported herself, the thought came 
to me how beneficial to the world and how 
kind to the individual it would be if chloro- 
forming were to be made obligatory when 
certain people reach an uncertain age. It would 
spare them such wretched anticlimaxes, 


E: How did she react to her donwfall? 
SHE: She began to be sensitive. One of 
us told her of this, the other of that. There was 
always some difficulty now about her invita- 
tions; people began gossiping; there were quar- 
rels; insulting letters were written and then 
letters begging for pardon; so that the old gen- 
tleman, her husband, had time for little else 
than the smoothing out of her troubles. She 
gradually began to create more disgust than 
interest, and the younger she became the more 
frightful she looked. She was finished. ‘That 
was all. 

He: She couldn’t have been so very clever 
after all, it seems. 

SHE: Oh, yes, she was clever until she be- 
lieved herself young. I am sure that everybody 
would have gone on falling in love with her 
if that had not happened. As it was, the poor 
thing was at last compelled to go back to the 
country, where she finally took to wearing gray 
shawls and spectacles. She died last year. She 
had wasted her old age. That is the story of 
the beautiful old lady, which I tell to people 
I am fond of when. they lament over their 
wasted youth. It is a grim consolation, per- 
haps; but it is a consolation none the less. 
There is still old age to look forward to, for 
life is not finished when the colour fades 
from the edges of one’s hair. It is a period 
which we can either make beautiful or spoil 
utterly. Life does not last as long as human 
stupidity. We do not live long enough to be- 
come as clever as we ought to be. My friend, 
do not forget the story of the beautiful old 
lady; and when you are on the point of com- 
mitting an error of folly, think of her. When- 
ever I am tempted to do anything stupid, | 
think of her. But it doesn’t always improve 
my judgment. Good-bye! 
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HOW TO RAISE LOW- 
BROWS 


Mrs. Oglethorpe Hammersly 
believes in clean, healthy enter- 
tainment for the masses. Her 
program of Creole songs given 
in the Cherry Hill section re- 
sulted in a riot during which 
the Hostess lost her pearl ear- 
rings but not her faith 


fori reo 


&. PC. A. 
Miss Mabel Jaynes meets 
the annual deficit of every 
society that looks after 
homeless dogs, escaped ca- 
naries and careless cats, with 
or without kittens. She is 
known as the most promi- 
nent of “our dumb friends” 


ZIONISM 


Mrs. I. Bleistein is indefat- 
igable in her work for ‘“‘The 
Renaissance of Palestine,” 
not, as she confesses, that 
she intends to go there her- 
self but because it ought to 
improve the traffic conditions 
in Greater New York 








A SENSIBLE CENSOR 


The work of Mrs. T. H. 
Crabbe in purifying the 
movies is so well known that 
it needs no further comment. 
Mrs. C. has made a tremen- 
dous hit by showing at her 
week-ends, reels made up of 
all the deleted portions 


MOTHER-LOVE 


Through her pet charity, the 
“*For-Every-Man-A-Mother- 
Club” Miss Wynne Battles 
adopts annually 1000 boys, 
from fourteen to forty. Miss 
Battles roguishly claims the 
title of “the greatest un- 
married Mother of them all” 


Hobbies of the Happily Rich 


Charitable Close-ups of Wealthy Women 
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HELP FOR THE UPPER CLASSES 


Gladys Garfunkle does her social bit 
by looking after homeless millionaires 
at fashionable resorts. After a suc- 
cessful mid-winter campaign she re- 
ports that she is booked solid for the 
next forty weeks. ‘“‘However,” she 
writes, ‘do not forget that my phone 
number is still Riverside 0202” 











. 


NEW WAYS FOR THE 
WAYWARD 


Incorrigible young girls are the 
specialty of Miss Maria Tibbitts 
underneath whose adamantine 
alpaca beats a heart as big and 
soft as a tomato. “The surest 
way not to go wrong,” says 
Miss Tibbitts, “‘is to stay right” 


Drawings by BENITO 
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Editor's Note: The _ radical 
school of music has thrown au- 
ditors into as much confusion 
as the corresponding movements 
in literature and art. On the 
one hand are those who believe 
that modern music is nothing 
but futility, decadence, and bluff, 
and that the great days of Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms are over 
forever. On the other hand, 
there are the ardent champions 
of the modernists who assert 
that the great classic composers 
were not recognized in their own 
day and that as soon as we ac- 
custom our ears to the discords, 
the atonalities, and the intricate 
rhythms of modern music, we 
shall find it a vital, significant, 
and sophisticated expression of 
contemporary life and emotion. 
The truth seems to be that mod- 
ern music does not involve a 
violent break with all musical 
tradition; and that. like the 
music of other days, it is good, 
bad, and indifferent 


HE cultivated Jayman has always com- 
plained that music is not what it used to 
be. And he is perfectly right. It never was. 
Of the five “senses” of music—melody, 
rhythm, instrumentation, harmony, and form 
—perhaps melody has changed the least, al- 
though the charge of being unmelodic is the 
one most frequently brought against a new 
style; and indeed the songs that Mme. Eva 
Gauthier sings are not quite. like the airs from 
Don Giovanni. Fyven the symphonic style of 
the eighteenth century was dominated melodic- 
ally by the idea of the human voice. 


UR melodies are by comparison unsing- 
able, although they are at least not com- 
plicated by trills and roulades. In rhythm, we 
tend to avoid the regular metre of classical 
music and to cultivate instead the carefully 
irregular phraseology of prose or vers /ibre. In 
this we are closer to the sixteenth century, when 
Palestrina and des Prés composed music to the 
cadences of church Latin, and when hypnotic 
or infectious metres were reserved for the 
dance and the madrigal. 
As for harmony and instrumentation, the 
eighteenth century always imagined a perfor- 
mance by stringed instruments,—which are 





so rich in discordant overtones that discords are 
not needed in the written notes. With our 
increasing preference for instruments of wind 
and percussion, a richer harmony has become 
necessary because of the poverty of these instru- 
ments in natural or internal discord. Our taste 
in instrumentation has thus at the same time 
changed from the suave and silken sonority of 
blended fiddles to a highly precarious balance of 
contrasted timbres. Our scores are likely to call 
for anything from a cuckoo-clock to a sewing 
machine.* 

In musical form, or structure, we differ most 
of all, perhaps, from the classics. So varied and 
chaotic are the forms of today that it is unsafe 


*An imitation of the former is common enough, 
and the latter actually has a part written for it in 
Charpentier’s opera, Louise. 





By VIRGIL THOMSON 

to generalize. This might be hazarded, that 
we, today, have no interest in abstract propor- 
tion separated from feeling in music, and that 
we do not care for exact repetition or for very 
much filigree. 

Of the changing tastes in music generally, 
one might cite the fact that Haydn called 
Beethoven a di//etante and said that no piece 
that impudent young man could write would 
ever live. Schumann could not abide Wagner, 
and Gounod pronounced the symphony of César 
Franck to be “incompetence carried to the length 
of dogmatism.” Of the three major influences, 
the representative figures in modern music, 
Schoenberg, Stravinsky, and Satie, not one of 
them, probably, would have been intelligible to 
Brahms; and Brahms has been dead less than 
thirty vears. 


HE styles that these men represent may 

be called the chief schools of living music, 
because although small national groups have 
written much that has charm and character, as 
in. England, Italy and Spain, the technical 
means employed are products of Russia and 
Germany and France. For a hundred years 
Russian composers have been experimenting 
with rhythms, especially prose, or non-harmonic 
harmony; that is, a harmony which pays no at- 
tention to “active” and “restful” intervals, 
to dissonances prepared and resolved. In the 
best work of this sort there is nothing one 
could properly call dissonance at all, because the 
chords have no “pull” to them; they do not 
determine the flow or structure of the music. 
Their function is rhythmic and coloristic; they 
are designed to negate harmony, so that mcelo- 
dies may not be lost in mere sonority. Stra- 
vinsky’s music, without doubt the most compe- 
tent of this type, is an claborate counterpoint of 
rhythms adorned with utterly simple little 
Russian tunes. 

In Central Europe on the other hand, the 
problem of harmony, or the sequence of chords, 
has always been of first interest. Mozart’s only 
important contribution to musical style was in 


VANITY FAIR 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 


Stravinsky has been, perhaps, 
the centre of the controversy 
about modern music. A com- 
poser of undoubted genius, he 
has introduced into music an 
objective and passionless qual- 
ity that many musicians have 
claimed is foreign to the very 
essence of music. Although still 
a young man, Stravinsky has 
lived to find himself acclaimed 
by his one-time detractors. And 
it may also be said that his 
champions have recognized their 
own early enthusiasm as some- 
times a thought too extravagant. 
In Stravinsky's recent tour of 
America as composer, pianist, 
and conductor, he completely 
won his audiences by his evi- 
dent sincerity, his simplicity, 
and by something original and 
forceful in his _ personality. 
These qualities emerge, on a 
nearer view, as the fictitious 
Russian glamour fades 


HORACE SCANDLIN 


How Modern Music Gets That Way 


Some Notes on Stravinsky, Schoenberg, and Satie, as Representative Moderns 


this field. Researches in modulation stimulated 
the best of Schubert and Wagner and Brahms; 
indeed Tristan and Isolde is a monument, al- 
most a treatise of chromatic harmony. Now the 
ultimate of chromaticism, of incessant modula- 
tion, is a completely flexible harmony which is 
never in any definite key at all. Such is the 
technique which Schoenberg has perfected and 
which is the model, conscious or unconscious, 
for most contemporary writing in Germany, 
Austria, and Hungary. 


RI-NCH music, in spite of its enormous in- 

Huence, is a special taste. For five centuries 
it has been caviar to the rest of Europe. The 
Fnglishman, Dr. Burney, the greatest musical 
historian and critic of the eighteenth century, 
could find no music in it at all and considered 
as mere chauvinism the enthusiasm of audiences 
at the Paris opera. His view has been echoed 
in our day. ‘Frivolous,’ “monotonous,” and 
“harsh” are still the favorite epithets of for- 
cigners. In melody and rhythm French music 
is, in fact, rather plain, with a delicate mono- 
tony, like their landscape and their language. 
In instrumentation, or ‘ 
and subtle, with a tendency always to contrast 
instruments, rather than blend them. A French 
orchestra, whether it plays loud or soft, has a 
curiously precise, almost brittle brilliance. Its 
sounds may lave you gently, but it never 
submerges you in a bath of warm violin 


color”’, it is unexpected 


vibrato. 

So far French music is harmless enough, 
though anything. so fragile, so witty, and so 
delicately poetic, is likely to be called trivial by 
the Germans. In rhythm and color it has long 
been a model to other nations, even its melodies 
have had occasionally some international suc- 
cess, Its crucial quality, however, is a certain 
way of handling harmony. The French do 
not use harmony for structure, as the Germans 
have done; or deny it, as the Russians are doing. 
They simply play with it. They allow it to 
caress and adorn their music, but never to dom- 

(Continued on page 102) 
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PLAYBOY 


Marked by strong Grecian 
influence and _ illustrating 
graphically that careful jux- 
taposition of planes for 
which the sculptor is noted, 
this interesting bronze by 
Hunt Diedrich is a playboy 
of the equine world 





EQUESTRIENNE CALL OF THE WILD 


The Horse as a 


“Call of the Wild,” Amory Simons’ 
vigorous contribution to the exhibi- 
tion, depicts a stallion whinnying 


Roth’s ‘‘Equestrienne” is the ani- 
mated model of a lady’s gaited sad- 


dle horse, a type of mount seldom H bb fe h S ] f 
seen in the East outside the show O bd or t e cu ptor up his seraglio. Ostensibly a wild 
horse, the model shows. strong 
thoroughbred characteristics 


ting. Note the high action, gait, 
and carriage of head and _ tail 







A GROUP OF BRONZES SHOWN AT THE 
SELIGMANN GALLERIES, NEW YORK CITY 








MORGAN HORSE 


Solon Borglum’s bronze was 
evidently modeled from one of 
Justin Morgan’s famous poster- 
ity. In this solid, sturdy sculp- 
ture one may find all of the 
characteristics for which the 
Morgan breed is famous, strength 
weight-carrying and stamina 


A REMINGTON GROUP 


Frederick Remington’s cow pony 
is rearing in fright from a side- 
winder, which may be dimly dis- 
cerned in the foreground. This 
deadly reptile, found on the 
Arizona plains, sounds no warn- 
ing before striking and is far 
more aggressive than the rat- 
tler. The puncher, though, is 
not apt to become unseated 





A COLT 


This weanling, in green bronze, 
by Anna Hyatt, is perhaps the 
most spirited of the group. She 
has caught the gamboling colt 
in one of his rare static mo- 
ments; head alert, ears perked 
forward, listening, in all proba- 
bility, for his mother’s whinny 
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The Mad Tea-Party Comes To Life 


HIS is a moment in the pageant that Irving Berlin has made from 
‘rm Adventures of Alice in Wonderiand for the new revue at his 
Music Box in New York. With a song of his running through it that 
exhorts you melodically to come along with Alice into Wonderland, the 
Pageant brings back all the old favorites from the child’s dreams which a 
sedate Oxford mathematician spun for the enchantment of three little 
girls one hot, lazy afternoon more than half a century ago. The baleful 
Duchess, the hurried Red Queen, the distracted White Queen, the Walrus, 
the Oysters, and eke the Carpenter (in tears, of course); the two Tweedles, 


Dum and Dee (who tread a soft shoe measure most agreeably); the 
agitated White Rabbit (watch, gloves, and all), these all appear: and 
here, as you see them at the progressive tea-table, our old friends the 
March Hare and the somnambulistic Dormouse sit down together, with a 
most endearing Alice (Ula Sharon) on one side and, on the other, Carl 
Randall, as mad a Hatter as you could have hoped for. The number was 
staged by John Murray Anderson, with the costumes devised by James 
Reynolds. Reynolds let his jubilant colors run wild but he kept his designs 
faithful to the little drawings which John Tenniel made for the story 
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Juan Belmonte, Greatest of Matadors 


An Account of the Man—and the Artist—by his Friend, Ignacio Zuloaga 


Editor's Note: Juan Belmonte is perhaps the most 
famous torero of all time. The following account of 
him was obtained by the writer from interviews with 
his friend, and ardent admirer, the Spanish artist, 
Zuloaga, now in this country, and also from his wife, 
Madame Belmonte. 


ISITORS to the phenomenally success- 

ful exhibition of paintings by Ignacio 

Zuloaga, which drew to the Rheinhardt 
Galleries seventy thousand aficionados—Span- 
ish for “fans’”—within four weeks, displayed 
particular interest in the three full-length por- 
traits of the celebrated torero Juan Belmonte 
—one in gold, one in black and one in silver. 
Zuloaga had painted bull-fighters before. They 
have always been favourite subjects with the 
artist, Who himself used to fight as an amateur. 
Yet never before had he exhibited at one time 
three likenesses of the same individual. The 
reason for his so doing is not far to seek. 
Zuloaga and Belmonte are devoted friends, 
each warmly admiring the other’s profession. 
And each, in his way, is a national idol, Zuloaga 
being Spain’s Ieading artist of native scene and 
character, and Belmonte his country’s foremost 
matador. What then, could be more natural and 
appropriate than for Zuloaga to depict the form 
and features of this man whose technique in 
the arena rises to supreme heights of physical 
daring and genuine aesthetic expression. 





O visit Spain without tending the corrida 
de toros is as bad as to go to Russia without 
eating caviar and drinking vodka. Unparal- 
leled in the fétes of the world is the fiesta de 
Stretching back through shining cen- 
turies of courage and chivalry, the corrida main- 
tains as firm a hold as ever upon the passions of 
the populace. Spain minus the corrida would 
cease to be Spain. Without bull-fighting, with- 
out the ringing crics of Buen toro, and Hule! 
Hule! Spain would be comparable to our 
country without baseball and football! 
Typifying in its elements the eternal struggle 
between man and beast, the corrida has gradu- 
ally assumed the significance of a superb nation- 


te OS. 


al spectacle, at once gorgeous in its color effects, 
consummate in its artistry, and vivified by the 
crimson splash of primitive animalism. While 
antipathetic and officious foreigners are some- 
times prone to condemn certain aspects of the 
bull-fight, such an attitude indicates an imper- 
fect comprehension of what constitutes true race 
psychology. There is in point of fact scant use 
in prating against the corrida or any character- 
istic feature thereof. The royal edict of Isabel 
la Catélica, the papal bull of Pope Pius V in 
1567, and the interdiction of Fernando VII in 
1814, cach signally failed to put an end to the 
sport. Pax y toros—bread and bulls—had too 
long been the slogan of the Spanish people. 
Bull-fighting as it is practiced today devel- 
oped during the first half of the eighteenth 
century, the matador eventually rising to a 
position of such importance in public esteem 
that Goya was proud to paint two famous bull 
fighters of the day—Romero and Costillares. 
Francisco Romero, a former shoemaker of 
Ronda, was the first professional fighter of 
bulls, and the prototype of that long line of 





In an Interview with CHRISTIAN BRINTON 


daring and picturesque combatants that for two 
centuries have thrilled the Peninsular populace 
with their prowess in the yellow-sanded arena. 
At the outset there were two distinct schools of 
tauromachy, the Rondénian, founded by 
Romero, and the Sevillian; but gradually the 





PORTRAIT OF BELMONTE 
In the exhibitions of Zuloaga’s paintings, 
three of the most interesting portraits were 
of Juan Belmonte, the famous Spanish matador 





ANOTHER PORTRAYAL OF BEL- 
MONTE, THE SPANISH TORERO 


One of Zuloaga’s paintings of Belmonte is in 


gold, one in black and one in silver. Zuloaga 
and Belmonte have long been intimate friends 


Sevillian type with its elements of nonchalant 
swagger and cool daredeviltry became the pre- 
yailing mode. 

It was Costillares who, with fine pictorial 
sense, fixed the accepted types of dress for the 
different categories of bull-fighters. Legartijo 
and Frascuclo became the chief exponents of 
the classic school of bull-fighting. Yet every- 
thing they had (forgive the sporting idiom) 
and much more beside was embodied in the 
transcendent dexterity and incomparable plastic 
grace of Rafael Guerra, popularly known as 
Guerrita. It has been the privilege of the pre- 
sent writer to witness Ricardo Torres—Bom- 
bita Il—dispatch many a dreaded Miureno 
bull. Gaona we knew and admired in Mexico 
before assisting at his trying début in Madrid. 
Machaquito, Vicente Pastor, Algabefio, Gallito 
—all however fade into insignificance before 
Juan Garcia Belmonte, the young Sevillian who 
has virtually founded a new school of tauro- 
machy. 





| eonl artist of courage and conviction, 
whatever his chosen medium of expression, 
takes something from tradition and adds some- 
thing to tradition. In the graceful though by no 
means gentle art of bull killing, we have 
Martinho to thank for the hazardous pole-vault 
over the bull’s back. Gaona discarded the 
muleta, instead deftly turning his body and let- 
ting the enraged animal plunge furiously past 
him to right and left. But these and similar 
innovations have been utterly eclipsed by the 
novel and daring tactics of Belmonte. 

The contribution of this slender young man, 
who, though still in his carly thirties has dis- 
patched over three thousand bulls, marks the 
advent in the arena of that disturbing element 
known the world over as modernism. He has 
clipped his co/ete—the pig tail, most sacred 
symbol of his profession, has thrown aside, with 
it, all previous conventions of his craft, and has 
achieved that which no man ever before at- 
tempted in the sunflecked arena. 

“It is impossible,” say his friends and com- 
patriots, Zuloaga and Benito, ‘to describe the 
torero, or, as we would call it, the play, of Bel- 
monte without dropping into an untranslatable 
maze of technical terminology. All one can say 


(zs 


is that he is “tel nuevo fenédmeno”’ of the corrida 





something wholly and entirely novel in the 
annals of bull-fighting. When, for instance, he 
settles down to the real business of playing the 
bull before the actual kill, he permits the ani- 
mal to approach much closer than any matador 
has previously done. He stands in fact almost 
directly between the horns, quite inside the are 
described by these swift-stabbing messengers of 
death. Other fighters step dexterously from 
side to side as the bull dives desperately at the 
flaring and deceptive capote, or cape. Belmonte, 
on the contrary, remains virtually in the same 
spot as before, merely extending his arms and 
swaying his flexible body as occasion requires. 
He calculates his distance from the fateful, fast 
moving horns with fractional accuracy. The 
crowd holds its breath in anguished suspense. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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KATHARINE CORNELL 
3 Increasingly in the last five seasons, the 
. college cry of the New York critics 

has been “‘Cornell—I yell. I yell— 












Cornell.”” This young actress has been 
a9 playing Candida this year and when 
se this poll was taken, lo, Miss Cornell’s 
Pes name led all the rest 






LYNN FONTANNE (Left) 


Brought here/by Laurette Taylor, 

this English actress has made an 

alliance with 'Alfred Lunt and is 

sharing with him the honors of 
“The Guardsman” 












ALICE BRADY (Right) 
Since selling herself down the river 
to the movies, Miss Brady has ap- 
peared but fitfully in the theatre, 
FLORENCE VANDAMM her last important play being 
“Zander the Great” 








STEICHEN 





Three Mrs. Fiskes of the Years Too Come 


The Guesses of Five Metropolitan Dramatic Critics at the Taste of Tomorrow’s Theatregoers : 


ET us say, for the somewhat arbitrary purposes of this and the succeeding they? Suppose you were asked to turn mildly prophetic and name a panel of 

page, that Mrs. Fiske, Ethel Barrymore, and Laurette Taylor are, in the eight young actresses from which Tomorrow would select its three? Vanity 
estimation of this generation, the foremost actresses of the American stage. Fair, in its forward-looking way, did ask just that of five dramatic critics— i 
If, for any one of these names, you wish to substitute that of Pauline Lord, calling on critics for these prophecies, not under the delusion that wisdom about 
say, or Emily Stevens or Jane Cowl or Margaret Anglin, you are hereby the art of acting would die with them, but because it was necessary to consult 
granted permission to do so. It doesn’t matter. Here we are concerned only such persons as attend all the plays and it was found that such passionate 
with an idle speculation as to their probable successors. Who are to be the playgoing is done only by those paid to go. The jury, then, consisted of 
foremost three in the admiration and affection of the next generation? Heywood Broun, Percy Hammond, Dorothy Parker, Robert Benchley and 


Presumably they are already playing,—the Mrs. Fiske, the Ethel Barrymore, and Alexander Woollcott. The results are seen above, and on the other page. 
the Laurette Taylor of tomorrow. Probably their names have already appeared Above are the three whose names appeared most often in the lists sub- 
several times in those dusty programs you still keep on the closet shelf under mutted Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne and Alice Brady, therefore, are 
the delusion that you are going to paste them in a book some day. Who are hereby notified to prepare to assume the leadership of the American stage 








AIR 
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HELEN HAYES 


The Theatre Guild's obvious 
choice for the revival of ‘‘Caesar 
and Cleopatra’’. Miss Hayes has 
flourished ever since her glow- 
ing appearance in Barrie’s ‘‘Dear 
Brutus” six years ago was fol- 
iowed by the success of Tarking- 
ton’s ‘Clarence’. This year she 
has been in “Quarantine” 


FLORENCE VANDAMM 


RUTH GORDON 


This actress began as Nibs in Miss Adams's 
last revival of ‘Peter Pan’ and made her first 
considerable impression on New York in a 
Tarkington comedy called ‘‘Tweedles”. Since 
our poll was closed, she has scored her most em- 
Phatic success by the almost heartbreaking 
gravity of her enormously comic performance 
in ‘‘Mrs Partridge Presents” 





STEICHEN 


HELEN MENKEN 


This actress, whose gifts were detected by 
the perceptive as long ago as her per- 
formance of Blanche Amory in ‘Major 
Pendennis’, will pass under the Belasco 
banner this summer after three long sea- 
sons amid the tears, whips, and Bon Dieus 
incidental to “Seventh Heaven” 


Five Other Mrs. Fiskes 
When the five lists were all in (and the watchers 
posted by Vanity Fair at the polling places were 
not without symptoms of fatigue, also), it was 
found that the finger of prophecy had pointed at 
no less than eighteen different actresses. The 
one name to appear on all five lists was that of 
Miss Cornell. On four lists, the names of Miss 
Fontanne and Miss Brady appeared. And the 
five actresses whose pictures appear on this page 
were those receiving three votes. For the pur- 
poses of the record, it may also be reported that 
two actresses received two votes. They were 
Winifred Lenihan and Katherine Alexander. The 
others named were Phyllis Povah, Flora Sheffield, 
Lenore Ulric, Mary Morris, Helen Gahagan, 
Queenie Smith, Judith Anderson, and June 
Walker. It should, perhaps, be explained that 
the lists were submitted before Miss Walker 
achieved her great success and her largest meed 
of critical approval in ‘‘Processional’”’ and before 
Miss Anderson arrived as a Belasco star in ‘‘The 
Dove’. The lists were chiefly extraordinary for 
the names that did not appear on them at ell 





STEICHEN 


INA CLAIRE 


From being a _ song-and-dance 
girl with a knack at mimicry 
which started small blazes in 
the Thames and Hudson, Miss 
Claire has advanced in ability 
until she is now recognized as 
one of the most sparkling, sub- 
tle and adept comediennes of 
the present-day theatre 





KESSLERE 


MARGALO GILLMORE 


Heiress to a great theatrical tradition (in case 
you believe in scions) Miss Gillmore is a 
shining actress who, since her first successes 
in “The Famous Mrs. Fair” and ‘‘He Who 
Gets Slapped”, has played in so many 
short-lived pieces that she can be said to 
have enjoyed almost all the advantages 
of repertory 
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When Calvin Coolidge Laughed 
A True Account of the World-Shaking Consequences of a Hearty Laugh 


ALVIN COOLIDGE laughed. 

Instantly an immense crowd gathered. 

A The news spread like wildfire. From a 
dozen leading dailies, reporters and cameramen 
came rushing to the scene pell-mell in high- 
Hundreds of police re- 
serves, responding without hesitation to a 
reiterated riot-call, displayed with amazing 
promptness a quite unpredictable inability to 
control the ever-increasing multitude, but not 
before any number of unavoidable accidents 
had informally occurred. A war veteran with 
three wooden legs, for example, was trampled, 
and the nonartificial portions of his anatomy 
reduced to pulp. Two anarchists (of whom one 
Was Watering chrysanthemums at Salt Lake City, 


powered aeroplanes. 


Utah, while the other was fast asleep in a deli- 
catessen at the corner of Little B and 12% 
Streets) were immediately arrested, lynched, 
and jailed, on the charge of habeas corpus with 
premeditated absence. At Lafayette Square, a 
small dog, stepped on, bit in the ankle a beau- 
tiful and highstrung woman who had for some 
time suffered from insomnia, and who—far too 
enraged to realise, except in a very general way, 
the source of the pain—vigorously struck a 
child of five, knocking its front teeth out. 
Another woman, profiting by the general excite- 
ment, fainted and with a hideous shrick fell 
through a plateglass window. 


N the outskirts of the throng, several non- 

ogenarian members of the Senate, both 
Republican and otherwise, succumbed to heart- 
trouble with serious complications. A motor- 
cycle ran over an idiot. A stone-deaf night- 
watchman’s left eve was extinguished by the 
point of a missing spectator’s umbrella. Falling 
seven stories from a nearby office-building, Con- 
gressman N. G. Knott of Tennessee (Dem.) 
landed in the midst of the crowd absolutely un- 
hurt, killing eleven persons including the am- 
bassador to Uruguay. At this truly unfortunate 
occurrence, one of the most promising busincss- 
men of Keokuk, lowa, Aloysius Q. Van Smith 
(a member of the Harvard, Yale, and Racquet 
Clubs) swallowed a cigar and died instantly. 
Fifty plainclothesmen and two policewomen 
with some difficulty transported the universally- 
lamented remains three and three-fourths miles 
to a waiting ambulance where they were given 
almost unmentionable 
disturbance during which everybody took off 
everybody’s hat and the Rev. Peter Scott Wilson, 
of the Eighteenth Anabaptist Church of Para- 
gould, Ark., received internal injuries result'ng 


first-aid, creating an 


in his becoming mentally unbalanced and at- 
tempting to undress en the spot. 

Needless to say, the holy man was prevented 
by indignant bystanders from carrying out his 
ignominious intention, and fell insensible to 
the sidewalk. 

Calm had scarcely been destroyed, when a 
lovesick sailor from the battleship Idaho was 
seized with delirium tremens. In still another 
part of the mob, a hydrant exploded without 
sufficient warning, causing no casualties and 
seriously damaging an almost priceless full- 
length portrait of ex-President Theodore Roosc- 
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velt kissing ex-Admiral Hashimura Togo on 
both cheeks by John Singer Sargent in the 
neighboring chapel of the Y. W. C. A. Olaf 
Yansen, Klansman and plumber, and a floor- 
walker, Abraham Goldstein, becoming mutually 
infuriated owing to some probably imaginary 
difference of opinion, resorted to a spontaneous 
display of physical culture, in the course of 
which the former (who, according to several 
Witnesses, Was getting the worst of it, in spite 
of his indubitably superior size) hit the latter 
with a brick and vanished. Mr. Goldstein is 
doing well. 

While quietly playing with a box of safety- 
matches which his parents, Mr. and Mrs. James 
B. Fitzroy, of 99 Hundredth Street, Omaha, 
had given to their little son James Jr. to 
keep him quiet, the infant—in some unac- 
countable manner—sct fire to forty one per- 
sons, of whom nine and thirty were burned to 
ashes. A Chinese, Mi Wong, who exercises the 
profession of Jaundryman at 17 Sixteenth 
Street, and Signor Pedro Alhambra, a million- 
aire coffee-planter, who also refused to be in- 
terviewed but is stopping at the New Willard, 
are the survivors. Havoc resulted when one of 
the better-liked members of the young married 
set (whose identity the authorities refuse to 
divulge) kissed Tony Crack, iceman extraordi- 
nary to the White House, on the spur of the 
moment, receiving concussion of the brain with 
two black eves. In the front rank of onlookers, 





a daughter of the people became so excited by 
the Chief Executive’s spectacular act, herein- 
before referred to, that before you could say 
Jack Robinson she presented the universe with 
twins, 


BY such trivial catastrophes were eclipsed 
by a disaster of really portentous sig- 
nificance. No sooner had Wall Street learned 
what Mr. Coolidge had done, than an unprece- 
dented panic started, and Coca-Cola tobog- 
ganed in eight minutes from nine hundred 
decimal point three to decimal point six zeros 
seven four five, wiping out at one fell swoop 
the solidly founded fortunes of no less than 
two thousand two hundred and two pillars of 
society, and exerting an overpowering influence 
for evil on wheat, and sugar, not to mention 
that ever mobile commodity, castor oil, all three 
of which tumbled about in a truly frightful 
manner. At Detroit, Mich., the president of 
the India Rubber Trust Co., hatless and with 
his white hair streaming in the wind, tore out 
of the Soldiers and Sailors’ Savings Bank at a 
snail’s pace carrying in one hand a hat belong- 
ing to the president of the latter institution, 
James B. Sears, and in the other a telephone 
which the famous first had (in the frenzy of 
the moment) forgotten to replace on the dis- 
tinguished second’s desk. 

A hook-and-ladder, driven by Augustus John 
(coloured) at an estimated speed of sixty 
cight miles an hour, passed over the magnate 
longitudinally as he crossed Edsel Avenue and 
left a gently-expiring corpse whose last words 
—spoken into the (oddly enough) unbroken 
mouthpiece of the instrument, only to be over- 


heard by P. Franklin Adams, a garbage-man— 
were: “Let us then, if you please-—” 

So unnerved was the Jehu of the Henry 
Street Fire Station by this totally unexpected 
demise that, without pausing to consider the 
possible damage to life and limb involved in a 
purely arbitrary deviation from the none too 
ample thoroughfare, he declined the very next 
corner in favor of driving straight through the 
city’s largest skyscraper, whose one hundred and 
thirteen stories—after tottering horribly fora 
minute and a half, during which negligible 
period several thousand suspicious characters left 
town—thundered earthward with the velocity 
of light, exterminating every vestige of human- 
ity and architecture within a radius of cighty 
leagues including one billion six hundred and 
forty nine million five hundred and thirty cight 
thousand two hundred and seven Ford sedans, 





VHIS paralysing cataclysm was immediately 
followed by a fire of stupendous propor- 
tions whose prodigiously enormcus flames, 
greedily winding themselves around monu- 
ments, cyclone-cellars, and certain other spon- 
taneous civic structures, roasted by myriads the 
inhabitants thereof, while generating a heat so 
terrific as to evaporate everything evaporable 
within an area of fourteen thousand square 
miles not exclusive of the Missouri river— 
which, completely disappearing in fifteén sec- 
onds, revealed a giltedged submarine of the 
U-C type containing (among other things) 
William Jennings Bryai, William J. Burns, 
William Wrigley Jr., Strangler Lewis, the 
Prince of Wales, Senator Richard O. Thimble 
of California, Babe Ruth, Major Arthur B. 
Good, Humphrey Ohm, emeritus professor of 
radio at Johns Hopkins University, Rear Ad- 
miral George Monk, K. C. B. etc., Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, 
T.S. F., Harold Bell Wright, Clive Bell, the 
honorable Robert W. Chambers, the Amir and 
Amira of Afghanistan and their hosts, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold S. Packingbox of Philade!phia and 
Newport, Al Jolson, Luther Burbank, Ben Ali 
Hagin, Alfred Stieglitz, Howard Chandler 
Christy, Daniel Chester French, Paul Manship, 
George Gershwin, Houdini, Thomas A, Fdison 
and Dr. Frank Crane, the last of whom (being 
only incompletely intoxicated) premptly shuf- 
fled off this mortal coil with the Star Spangled 
Banner upen his lips and was buried by six or 
seven stalwart bootleggers on the exact spot 
where he did not fall. 

A moving picture of the preceding historical 
catastrophe was thereupon instigated by the 
usual genius of Mr. Griffith who, with un- 
erring judgment if not tact, invoked Rudolph 
Valentino at a salary of two hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars per week, less 
nineteen cents war-tax, to impersonate simul- 
taneously both George Arliss and Napolcon, 
whereas Lillian Gish played to imperfection 
the thankless part of the old mother who— 
after being bitten by sharks—kills the villain 
with a knitting-needle on horseback and escapes 
out of the crater of Vesuvius in a brown paper 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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STIECHEN 


Moss and Fontana: European Dancers 


New York Night-Life at the Club Mirador is Now Doing Homage to This Dancing Team 


(igus dancing of Majorie Moss, an English girl, and Georges Fontana, a 
young Frenchman, at the reopening of the Club Mirador made them, literally 
overnight, the sensation of the New York season. The disarming ease and 
incredible rhythm with which they execute the most intricate steps are 
weicome in a night-life in which there are so many dancers who either do 


nothing beautifully or perform acrobatics with obvious intensity of effort. 
The most fashionable clubs in London and Paris and the smartest resorts 
along the Mediterranean have borne testimony to their art in the past, as 
New York is doing in the present. Their presence here for an_ indefinite 
period is doing a great deal to cancel the European debt to the United States 
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Drawings by FISH 
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Ethel is another girl whom Rumsen will 
never marry, Ethel’s failing being common 
knowledge. Three times she has eloped 
in her M&rmon, only to find, when slowing 
down for Greenwich, that the lights of 
Quebec were two miles behind 
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THE DANCER IN THE DARK ST 
Millie’s partners are more danced to m. 
against than dancing. Each time psycl 
her escort treads on her toe, Millie ingl 
imparts a highly rouged and for- singh 
giving kiss, and naturally, with a and 
system like that, one misstep just rese 
leads to another. ‘‘Dance five min- o 
utes with that girl,” complains to th 
Rumsen, not without reason, “and most 
you look like a yard of batik” 


LOD 



















THE OUT-DOOR GIRL 


“Why has Rumsen never mar- 
ried?”” The cry goes round and 
round. People keep rushing 
him out into the heady autumn 
air for a twosome with Jessica, 
the golfing gal pictured above, 
but Rumsen remains at the end, 
as at the beginning, a bachelor. 
Interviewed, he will only say, 
“I hate turtle-neck sweaters” 
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THE CROSS WORD 
PUZZLE PEST 
“Rupie, dear,” murmurs 
little Angelina, “what is 
a seven-letter word mean- 
ing a kind of parasitic 
fungus?” “You would 
resent,” Rumsen tells her, 
“any reply I might make 
to that question ” 





RUMSEN, RECOILING 
See how the years have épuisé poor Rumsen. 
No longer the lightsome lad he once was, 
Rumsen blames his gradual disintegration 
on women alone, and he doesn’t care if the 
whole world knows how he hates them. 






MY LADY NICOTINE 


Eloise smokes far too 
much. Fifty cigarettes a 
day, and once, after the 
Carters’ Hallowe'en party, 
a cigar. Rumsen paints 
quite horrid word pic- 
tures of how she will turn 
all yellow, and he will 
not be there to see 








And now, dear readers, do you burn to know 
the real, real reason why Rumsen will not lings, and listen. 
marry any of these dreadful little girls? of these little girls will marry Rumsen! 


Girls He Won’t Marry 








Step into our Elsie de Wolfe alcove, dar- 
It’s because—sh!—none 


and Why 





One Bachelor Puts His Foot Down, Disclosing a Few of the Nastier Phases of American Girlhood 
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Too Much Theory 


55 


Showing the Irreparable Harm Done to Art by Persistent Dogmatizers 


OST of our mistakes are fundamen- 

tally grammatical. We create our 

own difficulties by employing an in- 
adequate language to describe facts, Thus, to 
take one example, we are constantly giving the 
same name to more than one thing, and more 
than one name to the same thing. The results, 
when we come to argue, are deplorable. For 
we are using a language which does not ade- 
quately describe the things about which we are 
arguing. 

The word ‘painter’ is one of those names 
the indiscriminate application of which has led 
to the worst results. All who, for whatever 
reason and with whatever intentions, put 
brushes to canvas and make pictures, are called, 
without distinction, painters. Deceived by the 
uniqueness of the name, aestheticians have tried 
to make us believe that there is a single painter- 
psychology, a single function of painting, a 
single standard of criticism. Fashion changes 
and the views of art critics with it, At the 
present time it is fashionable to believe in form 
to the exclusion of subject. Young people al- 
most swoon away with excess of aesthetic emo- 
tion before a Matisse. Two generations ago 
they would have been wiping their eyes before 
the latest Landseer. (Ah, those more than 
human, those positively Christ-like dogs—how 
they moved, what lessons they taught! There 
had been no religious painting like Landseer’s 


since Carlo Dolci died.) 


HESE historical considerations should 

make us chary of believing too exclusively 
in any single theory of art. One kind of paint- 
ing, one set of ideas are fashionable at any 
given moment. They are made the basis of a 
theory which condemns all other kinds of paint- 
ing and all preceding critical theories. The 
process constantly repeats itself. 

At the present moment, it is true, we have 
achieved an unprecedently tolerant eclecticism. 
We are able, if we are up-to-date, to enjoy 
everything, from negro sculpture to Lucca della 
Robbia and from Magnasco to Byzantine mo- 
saics. But it is an eclecticism achieved at the 
expense of almost the whole content of the 
various works of art considered. What we have 
learned to see in all these works is their formal 
qualities, which we abstract and arbitrarily call 
essential. The subject of the work, with all 
that the painter desired to express in it, beyond 
his feelings about formal relations, contempo- 
lary criticism rejects as unimportant. 

The young painter scrupulously avoids in- 
troducing into his pictures anything that might 
be mistaken for a story, or the expression of a 
view of life, while the young Kumstforscher 
turns, as though at an act of exhibitionism, 
from any manifestation by a contemporary of 
any such forbidden interest in drama or philoso- 
phy. True, the old masters are indulgently 
permitted to illustrate stories and express their 
thoughts about the world. Poor devils, they 
knew no better! Your modern observer makes 
allowance for their ignorance and passes over 
in silence all that is not a matter of formal 
relations. 


sort of forms. 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


The admirers of Giotto (as numerous to-day 
as were the admirers of Guido Reni a hundred 
years ago) contrive to look at the master’s fres- 
coes without considering what they represent, 
or what the painter desired to express. Every 
germ of drama or meaning is disinfected out 
of them; only the composition is admired. The 
process is analogous to reading Latin’ verses 
without understanding them—simply for the 
sake of the rhythmical rumbling of the hexa- 
meters, 

It would be absurd, of course, to deny the 
importance of formal relations. No picture 


‘can hold together without composition and no 
«good painter is without some specific passion 


for form as such—just as no good writer is 
without a passion for words and the arrange- 
ment of words. It is obvious that no man can 
adequately express himself, unless he takes an 
interest in the terms which he proposes to use 


,as his medium of expression. 


Not allpainters are interested in the same 
Some, for example, have a 
passion fer masses and the surfaces of solids. 
Others delight in lines. Some compose in 
three dimensions. Others like to make sil- 
houettes on the flat. Some like to make the 
surface of the paint smooth and, as it were, 
translucent, so‘that the objects represented in 
the picture can be seen distinct and separate, 
as through a sheet of glass. Others (as for ex- 
ample Rembrandt) love to make a rich, thick 
surface which shall absorb and draw together 
into one whole all the objects represented, and 
that in spite of the depth of the composition 
and the distance of the objects from the plane 
of the picture. 


LL these purely aesthetic considerations 
care, as I have said, important. All artists 
are interested in them; but almost none are 
interested in them to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. It is very seldom indeed that we 
find a painter who can be inspired merely by 
his interest in form and texture to paint a 
picture. Good painters of ‘abstract’ subjects 
or even of still lives are rare. Apples and solid 
geometry do not stimulate a man to express his 
feelings about form and make a composition. 
All thoughts and emotions are interdependent. 

In the words of the dear old song, 

The roses round the door 

Make me love mother more. 

One feeling is excited by another. Our 
faculties work best in a congenial emotional 
atmosphere. For example, Mantegna’s faculty 
for making noble arrangements of forms was 
stimulated by his feelings about heroic and 
god-like humanity. Expressing those feelings, 
which he found exciting, he also expressed— 
and in the most perfect manner of which he 
was capable—his feelings about masses, sur- 
faces, solids, and voids. ‘“The roses round the 
door”’—his hero worship—made him love 
mother more; made him, by stimulating his 
faculty for composition, paint better. If 
Isabella d’Este had made him paint apples, 
table napkins and bottles, he would have pro- 
duced, being uninterested in these objects, a 


poor composition. And yet from a purely 
formal point of view, apples, bottles and nap- 
kins are quite as interesting as human bodies 
and faces. But Mantegna—and with him the 
majority of painters—did not happen to be 
very passionately interested in these inanimate 
objects. When one is bored one becomes 
boring. 
The apples round the door 
Make me a frightful bore. 

Inevitably; unless I happen to be so ex- 
clusively interested in form that I can paint 
anything that has a shape, or unless I happen to 
Possess some measure of that queer pantheism, 
that animistic superstition which made Van 
Gogh regard the humblest of common objects 
as being divinely or devilishly alive. “Crains 
dans le mur aveugle un regard qui Pépie.” If 
a painter can do that, he will be able, like Van 
Gogh, to make pictures of cabbage fields and 
the bedrooms of cheap hotels, that shall be as 
wildly dramatic as a Rape of the Sabines. 


HE contemporary fashion is to admire, be- 

yond all others, the painter who can con- 
centrate on the formal side of his art and 
produce pictures which are entirely devoid of 
literature. Your pure aesthete should only have 
a feeling for hemispheres, ellipsoids, and curved 
surfaces, such as are afforded by various plant 
and animal structures. But this feeling is 
common to all good painters. It.is the lowest 
common measure of the whole profession. It 
is possible like Mantegna, to have a passionate 
feeling for all that is solid, and at the same 
time to be a stoic philosopher and a hero 
worshipper; possible with Michelangelo, to 
have a complete realization of breasts and also 
an interest in the soul, or, like Rubens to have 
a sentiment for human greatness as well as 
for human rumps. 

The greater includes the less; great dramatic 
or reflective painters know everything that the 
aestheticians who paint geometrical pictures, 
apples or buttocks know, and a great deal more 
besides. What they have to say about formal 
relations, though important, is only a part of 
what they have to express. The contemporary 
insistence on form to the exclusion of every- 
thing else is an absurdity. So was the older 
insistence on exact imitation and sentiment to 
the exclusion of form. There need be no ex- 
clusions. In spite of the single name, there 
are many different kinds of painters and all 
of them, with the exception of those who can- 
not paint, and those whose minds are trivial, 
vulgar and tedious, have a right to exist. 

All classifications and theories are made after 
the event; the facts must first occur before they 
can be tabulated and methodized. Reversing 
the historical process, we attack the facts fore- 
armed with theoretical prejudice. Instead of 
considering each fact on its own merits, we 
ask how it fits into the theoretical scheme. - At 
any given moment a number of meritorious 
facts fail to fit into the fashionable theory and 
have to be ignored. Thus El] Greco’s art failed 
to conform with the ideal of good painting 

(Continued on page 94) 
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EQUITABLE BUILDING 
In this ‘sketch we feel the grim up- gene 
rushing of gigantic shapes, tortured inte 
by light and shade to the admission 
of violent and splendid mendacities port 
criti 


man 
to tl 
Arnold Ronnebeck, a Scandinavian aect] 
artist, has here portrayed impres- and 
sionistically the effect produced by 
New York’s towering masonry. It case 
is a fact now recognized both here tevi 
and abroad that the exigencies of lee 
space on Manhattan Island have It W 
produced a superb type of architec- stan 
ture which somehow conveys the im- b 
TRINITY CHURCH AND WALL STREET pression of New York’s splendid and - 

The artist has portrayed, not so much a certain familiar street hemmed in by skyscrapers, as discordant commercial life as truth- A 
the leaning, threatening masses of the structures themselves; and has thereby recreated fully as the old cathedrals of Europe aver 
the emotion which we experience in traversing that famous thoroughfare—a veritable canyon expressed religious exaltation d 
of the business district—which has its life between skyward-looming pillars Te 
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Some Drawings by Arnold Ronnebeck of the Towering Buildings in the Business Districts of New York 
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Again We View-With-Alarm: The Moving Picture 


Imported Producers and Soul Problems are Destroying Its Ancient Virtues 


OST of us remember the pre-war 

“menace of the movies”: the poor 

struggling art was considered vulgar, 
it kept people away from good books, it threat- 
ened the stage. ‘Today there is another scape- 
goat; it is radio which plays jazz all the time 
and is accused of ruining literature and drama. 
The moving picture is virtually assured of a 
good social standing. Yet I suggest that there 
is a menace, not of the movies, but ¢o the 
movies. For three months | observed the pic- 
tures both in small towns where only the 
average film is shown and in big cities where 
the best of the superspectacles appear. At the 
end of that time I had a suspicion which | pro- 
ceeded to verify. The suspicion was: The 
moving picture is being diverted from its natu- 
ral path; it is no longer the moving picture of 
ten years ago. It is working with unsuitable 
material and trying to do things it ought to 
leave alone. The old-fashioned “thriller”, the 
serials like “Exploits of Elaine,” “The Haz- 
ards of Helen” and “The Perils of Pauline” 
were better films than the serious dramatic 
films of today. 


ND if that is all true, there follows: The 

best thing the moving picture can do is to 
turn to its old material and re-animate it, with 
new methods of production and a higher in- 
telligence in directing. 

This was my own suspicion and it referred 
specifically to the usual six-reel film which 
is the staple item in the average program: the 
film which so frequently deals with the mis- 
chievous morality of the “younger set” and the 
film made from a novel, like Black Oxen or 
The Wife of the Centaur, and the film based 
on the doings of high society, and the film 
which takes up weighty problems of marriage 
and divorce and ‘should a wife have as much 
liberty as her husband.” Scores of films are 
based on variations of these themes and no 
matter how cleverly they are done, | have 
found them unsatisfactory. I should have dis- 
missed my displeasure as mere highbrow affec- 
tation, if corroboration had not come from an 
unexpected source. 

This source was the magazine Photoplay, 
generally held to be the most ably edited and 
intelligent of the “fan” magazines. Its re- 
ports on the movies are not meant as higher 
criticism, but as specific guides for the average 
man and woman who go once or twice a week 
to the movies. It has no exalted standards, no 
aesthetic prejudices; it condemns dull movies 
and praises good ones, that is all. In many 
cases I found it praising films which I found 
tepid; in only one case (Merton of the Movies) 
it was moderate where I was enthusiastic. Its 
standards, in short, are neither high nor low, 
but average, with a tendency to be lenient. 

And now consider the judgment of this 
average and indulgent judge on the one hun- 
dred and seventy seven films released in the 
United States between August 1924 and Jan- 
uary 1925 (inclusive). Of this number it de- 
clared one hundred and four either downright 


bad or fairly bad; forty-four it held fairly 


By GILBERT SELDES 


good; and only twenty-nine were listed as 
first-class entertainment. 

Consider these appalling figures in percent- 
ages. On 70% of the films the average judg- 
ment was “dull”, “poor entertainment’, “‘the 
old elements treated in the old way”; or, “‘bad 
direction spoils passable acting”, or ‘‘a stupid 
version of an interesting play”. Add to this 
another 20% which receive derogatory notices 
with a qualifying word of praise; add to it 
another 25% of the output which tempered 
praise with such terms of derision as convinced 
you that any taste slightly above the average 
would condemn the pictures. Only twenty- 
nine films remain. That is, one out of every 
six films presented is actually approved by the 
average judge. On the average five films are 
recommended out of a total of thirty offered 
each month. 

It happens that the things I desire most in 
the films are fantasy and thrill; and these 
qualities were conspicuously absent in the films 
which Photoplay condemned. Struck by this, 
I began an amateur investigation. I suggested 
to William Le Baron, dramatist, librettist, and 
one of the directing forces of the Famous 
Players organization, that his company produce 
a fantastic film rather in the manner of H. G. 
Wells’s romances of the future. His answer 
was, “Twenty years from now we may be able 
to use fantasy in the movies. At present it is 
impossible.” And he cited the case of The 
Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, a film of extraordinary 
fantasy which failed desperately to capture the 
imagination of America. 


KNEW Mr. Le Baron spoke with au- 

thority, so leaving fantasy by the wayside, I 
took up the old-fashioned thriller. This time 
I went to Ralph Block, managing editor of the 
story department of the same company, and a 
serious critic and friend of the movies. To 
him I suggested a novel by the Englishman, 
Arthur Morrison. It has plots and pursuits 
and counterplots, a fabulously precious jewel 
and a theft of amazing ingenuity, a missing 
treasure and a hunt and a girl and a bloody 
vengeance and a happy ending. Mr. Block 
shares my enthusiasm for the melodramatic 
in the movies and saw the story at once as the 
ideal raw material for the screen. ‘‘But,” he 
said, “in that sense «e are not making moving 
pictures any more.” He went on to analyze 
the current production of films. A few com- 
panies, he said, still made thrillers and serials. 
But the bulk of the high grade pictures no 
longer dealt with mystery and melodrama; the 
race for life, the pursuit of treasure, the ro- 
mance of adventure were used infrequently 
and then only to bolster up a film weak in 
spectacular effects. 

The moving picture is now developing into 
such elaborate efforts as The Ten Command- 
ments, on one side, and on the other side into 
such concentrated realistic drama of common 
life as Greed (a faithful rendition of Frank 
Norris’s McTeague). The Ten Command- 
ments is the outstanding and logical successor 


of D. W. Griffith’s Iutolerance. These two, 





and films like Robin Hood, Dorothy Vernon of 
Haddon Hall, America, and nearly all the 
superspectacles, are produced with the sound 
principle that the vastness of the field they 
cover, the multitude of actors they involve, 
and the sheer magnitude of the “effects” (such 
as the famous turning back of the waters of the 
Red Sea), will take the place of melodrama. 
Of course their costliness makes them rare. 
The opposite type of film, the small serious 
drama, can and does degenerate in the hands 
of ordinary directors, into such plays as I de- 
scribed at the beginning of this article, those 
dramatic films which pretend to deal loftily 
with a social or moral problem, by which is 
meant usually a sexual problem. 


HIS craze for problem plays in pictures is 
an American affair. The foreign directors 
have contributed something else. Accustomed 
to the free play of ideas in the drama, they 
have supplied texture and body by inserting 
ideas into the film. So far as I know neither 
Lubitsch nor Buchowetski has made an idea 
the central interest of any film; von Stroheim 
has gone a little further in developing the 
thoughts in Greed. But it is in the work of a 
newcomer, Josef von Sternberg, that the idea- 
movie really comes to the fore. This Austrian 
director, discovered by Mary Pickford, for 
whom he is soon to direct a film, has actually 
made an experiment in Hollywood—the place 
where experiments are held in terror. With a 
group of unknown players, said to have been 
jobless at the time, he made a film of a thought 
—according to his own statement. It is called 
The Salvation Hunters and the thought, as I 
gather it, is as old as the hills: as a man thinketh, 
so is he. The early scenes of this picture are 
masterpieces of the art of the cinema: they 
are scenes taken on a dredger and the very 
machinery is alive with emotion and beauty. 
But the thing is a failure because it is 
literally a moving picture which does not move. 
Either because of excisions or because of a 
weak plot, you are not shown action, not even 
mental or spiritual action. It is a remarkable 
effort because it uses repose, a quality almost 
unknown in our native films, and because it 
uses the pose of the body and its gestures in a 
significant way; it tries to stir the emotions 
through the pictorial interest of the actual pic- 
tures shown. But it is an extreme instance of the 
moving picture using materials with which it is 
still unable to cope. Ideas, emotions, states of 
the soul, may some day be rendered by the 
moving picture, which may then film the novels 
of Henry James. Even when that happens, | 
fancy that the movie will always have to have 
action or movement; it will always have to have 
pictorial quality. Von Sternberg’s production 
is lacking in the first quality—action; our 
domestic directors usually fail in the second. 
Charlie Chaplin, who has given unbounded 
praise to The Salvation Hunters, came close to 
combining both of these qualities in his own 
Woman of Paris. 
Between the great spectacle and the pure- 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Walter Hampden as Othello in a Notable Shakesperian Revival 


ALTER HAMPDEN has added another réle to his other masterly the famous Salvini. Hampden has given a distinguished portrayal of 
interpretations of Shakesperian heroes,—that of Othello. This 


the tempestuous Moor; and the play has been beautifully mounted by 
Claude Bragdon. Mr. Hampden will go on tour with Othello and a 
repertory which will include his other Shakesperian interpretations 


character has long been a piece de resistance to English and American 
actors and has rather been preémpted by the more emotional Latins, like 
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William Adams-Wigeley: Genius and Christian 


Minutes of a Speech Delivered on the Birthday of America’s Great Gum Magnate 


Editor’s Note: The following are the remarks of the 
Honorable Humphrey Halitosis, director of the De- 
partment of Domestic Propaganda of the Adams- 
Wiggley Gum Society Inc., at a grand banquet ten- 
dered Mr. Adams-Wiggley in honor of his thirty- 
sixth birthday, by the Y. M. C. A. and the S. P. C. 
V.,* under the distinguished auspices of the Harvard 
Business School; from which festive, albeit sober, 
gathering the guest of honor was (unhappily) absent, 
rumor having it that he had embarked for Paris with 
the preconceived idea of espousing Mrs. William 
Adams-Wiggley number nine. 


ENTLEMEN: I stand before you to- 
night endowed with the proudest 
mission which I dare say it has been the 

lot of a human mind to accomplish, a mission 
so deep, so spiritual, and so real, that the soul 
trembles at its very proximity. I am here to ex- 
press my appreciation of beauty, of genius, of 


‘benevolence, of philanthropy, of Christianity, 


of every awe-inspiring and uplifting element 
which can be found in the character of man; 
and the personage who embodies these singular 
and lofty traits, and who is the subject of my 
little discourse to you folks, is no other than he 
whose name has become a symbol for clean- 
living and high-thinking wherever hearts beat, 
a byword fondly quoted by billions upon 
billions of grateful mouths in every country of 
the world at this moment. I refer to that almost 
divine benefactor of the human race, whose 
masterful invention may aptly be called the 
mainspring of mastication and the father of 
reflection: William Adams-Wiggley. 


DON’T need to tell you folks who Adams- 

Wiggley is. I see by your faces that you’re 
all of you intelligent people who can read and 
write and do addition and subtraction, and that’s 
the kind of audience that puts William Adams- 
Wiggley’s name in the same pigeonhole with 
names like Julius Caesar, Abraham Lincoln, 
Alexander the Great and all the big heroes and 
great statesmen and mighty generals and illus- 
trious presidents who have ever lived. As I 
look at you, I see something else: I sce your 
mouths move, your jaws move, your faces move, 
your ears move, your whole soul move, rhyth- 
mically, musically, in tune with the universe, in 
time to the music of the spheres—and I know 
who is responsible for that. No, gents, I’m not 
here to try to describe a superman whom you all 
of you, consciously or unconsciously, worship: 
I'm here to give you my idea of that man (if 
he be a mere man) and I want you to excuse me 
at the outset for whatever injustice the limita- 
tions of my intellect may do the magnificent 
quality of his rare and indefinable spirit. 

In the first place, I want to disillusion you 
about one thing I want to tell you, in plain 
simple language so you'll all of you under- 
stand it, that I myself am nothing but a man 
like any of the rest of you. If I was sclected 
for this task it was not for any qualities of elo- 
quence and intelligence which I might have, 
but rather because for thirteen years I have lived 
and moved and had my being in the colossal 
shadow of the gigantic personality above re- 
ferred to. Or, to put it differently, I was raised 
with William Adams-Wiggley, I went to school 
with him, I grew up with him, I loved him, 


*Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Vegetables. 


Copyright © 1925, 1953 by E. E. Cummings 


Reported by C. E. NILTSE, S. P. C. V.* 


and I admired him. He was a shy lad when I 
knew him first—a blond-haired blue-eyed little 
chap with a dreamy look hovering about his oval 
face; but under that dreamy look there dwelt 
an energy, a determination, a sticktoitiveness, 
which made me feel (even in those early days) 
that the world would hear from him some day. 
We were always inseparable: if one did some- 
thing, the other had to do it. I remember very 
well when he was taken with mumps and 
1 came down with jaundice the next afternoon 
—in fact, no closer bond probably ever existed 
between two spirits than between his and mine, 
which is why I am here tonight to tell all I 
know about the man. 

William was born in my home town, Mobile, 
Alabama, “at five o’clock in the morning of 
Irish-German parents, on March seventeenth, 
eightcen-cighty-cight, making him thirty-six 
years of age. His father, Mike Wiggley, was 
the village blacksmith, exactly as he is described 
in Longfellow’s famous poem, except he was a 
consumptive. His mother, Gretchen Adams, was 
descended from a very old royal family which 
had a coat of arms. A remarkable woman in 
every way, she bore twenty-three children in 
twenty-four years, of which William was num- 
ber twenty-three and the most intelligent. 
Being, from his birth, a delicate and sickly 
child, he distinguished himself by winning a 
spelling-match at the tender age of four and 
three quarters: in short, he was precocious, so 
precocious that when I first knew him he used 
to do all the lessons for his brothers and sisters, 
six of whom died, while one went insane. 


HE feverish atmosphere of this high- 

strung and numerous family, combined 
with the humbleness of his surroundings, could 
not but cause agony to so sensitive a child. 
Accordingly William left home on his sixth 
birthday never to return, and came to New York 
after riding the bumpers for eleven days and 
twelve nights, where he soon made enough 
money selling newspapers to enable him to 
start a mining concern, which, however failed, 
bankrupting all concerned. Shortly after, 
penniless, at the age of ten, he wired me to 
join him in the big city, which I did; and we 
hunted around for some way of clearing 
expenses. William was at this time living in a 
tiny little ramshackle hall-bedroom on the 
Bowery, which I shall never forget, with next 
to no furniture but a broken bed, and an en- 
larged photograph of his mother on the wall, 
to whom he sent two dollars twice a week with a 
regularity that was positively touching. 

We used to cat in Chop Suey joints together, 
and talk over prospects. One evening (it was 
ten below zero outside and somewhat colder 
within) William leaned over the tumble-down 
table and his face lit up like it was electrified 
as he cracked me on the back, crying: “Eureka!” 
I didn’t know what that meant, but, as I started 
picking the wooden dishes off the concrete floor 
whither his excitement had sent them, some- 
thing about his wonderful blue eyes and his 
lively bright smile told me that he’d had an 
idea. And a few seconds later, after he’d whis- 


pered a few words in my ear, I knew that the 
world was his. 

That’s how the marvellous and truly wonder- 
ful product which we all know today—-the in- 
dustry that ranks second to none throughout the 
length and breadth of this fair land of ours 
had its birth: as we two lingered over a half- 
portion of chow mein and two portions'‘of an 
I'gyptian Deity cigarette which a bum gave 
us and I broke in two, giving William the 
longer half as I always did, for I was very fond 
of him. Today I am well-off and have my own 
limousine and eat the best of food, while he is 
a millionaire with a country house at Piping 
Rock where he entertains such noted celebrities 
as Gabriel D’Annunzio, Ben Ami, King Al- 
bert of Belgium, Lady Duff Gordon, and 
others too numerous to name. And that, gentle- 
men, is a romance of American business-life 
which I will now leave in order to consider, 
in greater detail, the genesis of the actual 
invention itself. 





HEN I questioned William as to how 

he came to have the idea which revolu- 
tionized contemporary manners, he explained 
to me, with characteristic frankness, that he 
had been day-dreaming. For no apparent 
reason, he had had a kind of vision of himself 
standing at an open window and looking into 
his empty hand. As he looked, he saw some- 
thing: rubber. You could do that. I could. 
Anybody could. But that isn’t all—no. Wil- 
liam was a dreamer, but he was also a genius. A 
dreamer is somebody who goes to sleep, while a 
genius is somebody who notices what you and 
I can’t see. William Adams-Wiggley’s eye ob- 
served; and his whole frame trembled, his face 
contracted, his jaw dropped, for he had noticed 
an invisible something else: rubber was lonely. 
What is a man without a woman? Nothing. 
What is a bow-string without an arrow, a 
ship without a rudder? Worse than nothing. 
Vegetables are just the same. They are like 
anything else; like us. Rubber was lonely and 
rubber wept: rubber cried out in its loneliness, 
and William Adams-Wiggley, bending his pity- 
ing head, and applving his incredibly keen and 
miraculously sympathetic left ear to the un- 
happy substance which cowered in his benevo- 
lent palm, heard that cry. Still he did not quite 
understand. ‘What do you wish?” he breathed 
softly. And a still small voice answered with 
the almost unheard-of monosy]lable—“mint.” 
Right here I should like to utter a well- 
intended and not unnecessary warning. It seems 
very simple and obvious, now, to regard mint 
in its true light as a glorious and salutary and 
disease-annihilating and health-inspiring plant: 
an unbelievable cure-all which mother Nature 
has thrown into our ungrateful laps, making it 
possible for our otherwise overworked and ner- 
vously exhausted organisms to breathe and live. 
But let us, after all, not avoid the truth; for 
the truth is always more beautiful than any 
substitute, however graciously and_ intricately 
concocted for our easy and insipid delectation. 
Let us never forget to remember that it was a 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Dear old Montmartre! Nom d’un nom 
d’un nom! 


Editor’s Note: On these two pages 
Miguel Covarrubias has depicted types 
of lovers and lovemaking as we see 
them on the stage and screen today. 
There are not so many, perhaps, as the 
fifty-seven varieties made famous by 
Mr. Heinz; but they seem to be just 
as fully standardized and labelled. 
You will all recognize them. Alas! 


APACHE LOVE 


Bohemian atmosphere in Paris 


is supplied New York theatregoers by 
Mimi and The Rat, who indicate their ten- 
der affection by hissing horrible oaths 
(such as Sacre Bleu!) through clenched 
teeth, giving each other dirty looks, and 
succumbing to a sadistic mania for hurl- 
ing each other into corners in crumpled 
heaps. All of which is supposed to send 
the audience slinking out into the night 
looking for garrets, vin rouge, and a mate 
to throttle them to death on the slightest 


provocation 
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MIDDLE-AGED LOVE 
When all the kiddies are satisfactorily 
married, divorced, or compromised, the 
two lifelong friends will look into each 
other’s eyes, reviving the childhood rom- 
ance that had died when Henry married 
another woman and Maude dedicated her 
life to a dashing stranger. Both partners 
of their joys having conveniently “passed 
away”, the survivors decide to risk it again 


Love on the Stage---and the Stage Lovers who Depict It 


Seven Versions of the Tender Passion Beyond the Footlights 

















VILLAINOUS LOVE 
The wicked leer and the waxed 
moustache of the wily villain in 
our theatre make his sinister 
motives apparent to all save—alas— 
the virtuous heroine. Stranded in 
his apartment at 10:30 at night, 
plied with heady liquors—hers is 
indeed a desperate case at the 
middle of Act II. Heaven and the 
Hero, however, invariably protect 
the woiking goil, and the villain, 
reformed by her sweetness, will 
exit, sobbing repentance, at the final 
curtain. Pin it on Pinero 
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LOVE IN THE WOOLLY WEST 
“Little gal, at last!’”” With a great sigh, 
the strong, silent man of the Great North- 
west props his Woman against his solar 
plexus and turns his rugged face toward 
heaven, in silent thanks for an iniquitous 
past as a hold-up man. And, as she shelters 
her marcel and mascaro against the studio 
storm, they will turn their faces towards 
the camera, where their future lies, while 

the movie fans moan ‘‘What fur?” D 
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LOVE IN HIGH SOCIETY 
Epigrams and allusions no more veiled than 
the heroine’s décolletage feature equally with 
the cocktails and Egyptian Deities in the 
love life of society on the stage. Reggie, the 
exquisite, has just remarked that women are 
like valets, you can’t live with ’em or without 
‘em. And Lady Di has countered with a 
thick and fast bon mot comparing love and 
champagne. The critics, at this point, invari- 
ably leave the theatre snarling, with poignant 

memories of the original French 
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RURAL LOVE 
“Susie, I mean—er— Susie—w-w-will yer?” 
stammers the gawky country boy who fur- 
nishes the heart throbs and the comedy relief 
for our rustic plays. Susie, “spoke for’ at 
last after three scenes of coy manoeuvring, 
runs trembling downstage pursued by her man 
to receive the property daisy and an awestruck 
kiss just above the permanent wave that shel- 
ters her left ear. As the church bells strike 
up, bashful Abner retreats precipitously, while 
Susie, the gentle schemer, dreams happily on 


FLAPPER LOVE 

What would happen to our native drama with- 
out the wild young generation to bring their 
parents around to the wrong way of thinking? 
All that is required of our young actresses is 
the ability to reel becomingly through two acts 
of delirium tremens, while their sheiks slumber 
on. The audience is constantly reminded that, 
despite synthetic evidence, there is Good Stuff 
in the young people after all. This is proved 
when Hortense marries the farmer lad and Bob- 
by steps forth with the young school teacher 
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The Blind Alley 


VANITY FAIR 


A Poignant Analysis of the Fragile and Vulnerable Quality of Happiness 


E HAD taken her from another man, 

this beautiful blonde woman, as long 

and slim as a greyhound on its leash. 
He had followed her everywhere for a while; 
then, in truly romantic fashion, he had ven- 
tured to accost her; and finally he had carried 
her off. The other man behaved very well in 
his defeat. He simply dropped out of existence 
as far as they were concerned. The conqueror 
—his name was Armand (the woman’s was 
Elsic)—thought very little about the defeated 
rival, for Elsie really loved Armand, and he, 
for his part, sought only to prove to her the 
depth of his devotion, and, in the simplicity of 
his soul, to build for her the pretty cage that 
one calls a life for two. She helped him in 
this, for, like all women, she was flattered by 
his attempt to cloister her for love. 

Several weeks spent at hotels and in travel- 
ling ended up, as a matter of course, at a villa 
on the shore of a lake. There they believed 
themselves to have reached the absolute pinna- 
cle of bliss. 


CERTAIN indolence, the infinite pains 

that she lavished on her body, the Jan- 
gour of her movements, shortened the hours of 
the day for Elsie. Those of the night, spent 
in sleep or love, were brief enough. 

Having both agreed, when the subject once 
came up between them, that the silence be- 
tween lovers is a proud possession, they were 
able to be silent in each other’s presence as 
much as they wished. They never went out, 
they never returned home, they never strolled 
in the woods, except together,—one leaning 
against the other, or else the man just a step or 
two behind, while the woman trailed some bit 
of ribbon, the floating end of a veil, or the 
panel of dress across his path like a broken leash. 

So far from Paris, they had no difficulty in 
their seclusion. The very spectacle 
served to off their 
friends. One can bear the company of an in- 
fatuated man or of a doting woman, but the 


guarding 


of their devotion ward 


sight of a happy couple openly demonstrating 
their supreme satisfaction with cach other bores 
and disgusts us taste seems to be for 
moderate enjoyment and balanced harmony. 
So they lived together—and alone—in the 
fools’ paradise of lovers. She had no fear. Of 
a clouded twilight, or when there was an over- 
cast sky, or when the wind was hushed just be- 





our 


fore a storm, or when all nature threatened an 
upheaval, she felt no terror at looking up and 
seeing before her this stranger with his broad 
shoulders, his heavy, fierce eyebrows, and his 
imperious bearing, because, at bottom, a woman 
has a complete confidence in the man who has 
conguered her. 

As for Armand, he scarcely thought of 
Elsie’s past, so long as he could keep her by 
him night and day, and, also, because he really 
knew nothing of that past. To him it con- 
tained nothing more than a deceived husband, 
a poor creature now swallowed up in silence 
and oblivion. 

Now and then he asked himself, “But before 


that poor fellow?” Then he returned quickly 


By COLETTE 


in his thoughts to the unclouded present, un- 
marred by a single secret. 

His trouble came upon him one morning as 
he was looking at the lake and at the rosy mist 
hovering over its surface, beyond a bed glowing 
with crimson geraniums. Elsie, who was be- 
ginning to dress, was singing softly to herself. 
He became aware that he did not know this 
song and that Elsie had never sung it before. 
It came to him as a surprise that she might be 
thinking, as she sang, of a bygone time, of 
people whose names he did not know, perhaps 
even of an unknown man. 

When she rejoined him, he thought her a 





THREE POEMS 


By LioneL Hawets 
THE GLIMPSE 
Once—and very lovely— 
I saw you against the sunset— 
An angel, with rosy wings 
A wonderful pattern, my dear. 


You never repeated. 


ROMANTICS 





Last night I saw the crescent moon, 
With a little star beside her— 

Not too intimate 

And straightway I fell a-wondering 
Whom you married! 


LEGACY 


| Three things serve 
To remind me of her absence; 
The faded window-curtains— 


Her bowl of goldfish—— 


And the long day. 








little different from usual and told her so with 
a tender solicitude. She answered him mildly 
that the first rains of autumn made her chilly, 
and she talked rather longingly and with a 
touch of coquetry about heaters and big open 
fires and furs. He stopped looking at her, and 
with eyes cast down, began reckoning the num- 
ber of months they had been together. It 
occurred to him she might wish to leave him. 


HE very thought of Elsie’s absence took 

him back to the time when he had lived 
without her, and he trembled at the idea that, 
at that distant time, he cou/d have lived such a 
different life. He lifted his eyes once more to 
Elsie’s face, this time his heart did not as usual 
melt with love, but beat with hard, painful 
strokes, because he thought, “I have been a man 


like other men. Elsie is a woman like other 
women, only more beautiful. The man from 
whom I took her has doubtless once more be. 
come a man like other men, a man robbed of 
happiness, an ordinary man, living the usual 
dreary and superficial life. He who may suc 
ceedume. .....° 

He shuddered mentally, stopped reasoning, 
and recognized that he had stooped to enter 
the domain of causeless jealousy, a jealousy 
that cannot be healed by the innocence of its 
object. 

He hid his misery as best he could and re- 
doubled his loving attention, but the pains that 
he was at to repress his arriére pensée caused 
him a mental fatigue that quickly communi- 
cated itself to the delicate perceptions of the 
woman. He struggled, sure, at least, of his 
mastery over face and speech; and it was Elsie 
who showed herself ill at ease, who yawned 
nervously, who started on seeing one evening, 
when there was a full moon, the shadow of 
Armand on the outer wall, alert and tense as an 
animal. He noted her perturbation and laid it 
to regret for the past and to a desire for conceal- 
ment, and one day he actually abused her. His 
outburst served to make her stiff and haughty, 
and he groaned to himself, ‘She thinks this is 
a prison—that she is locked up in a harem.” 


UT at the same time he despairedeof all 

remedy, and although a brief separation 
made him miserable, he was almost as unhappy 
in the time that he was able to spend with her. 
Now he looked for faults in her, noted the 
marks of age which lack of composure were pro- 
ducing; and he hated her because, less beautiful 
day by day, she seemed really to be obeying his 
hostile will towards her. He lived in the 
frenzy which tortures those whom love be- 
trays in their desire to regain an earthly para- 
dise. He even tried to go away from Elsie, 
making certain feeble excuses for so doing, 
but each time he returned more agitated and 
more vindictive, because he was never away 
long enough to really accustom himself to the 
common lot of sad endurance. His relief at 
getting away from her would suddenly give 
place to an intolerable suspicion that she might 
have fled during his absence. 

One day, when he had left Elsie in the villa 
and was walking alone on the edge of the lake, 
submitting his madness to a kind of discipline 
of despair, he heard someone running behind 
him. He turned and saw coming towards him 
one of Elsie’s maids, alone and exhausted. She 
stopped, breathless, a few steps from him. 

“Ah, Monsieur—Madame!” 

He cried out to her, in a voice shrill and 
unnatural, “Madame? Yes? She has gone? 
That’s it, isn’t it?” 

The servant opened and shut her mouth but 
couldn’t speak right away. Then she stam- 
mered a few words, from which the man un- 
derstood that there had been an accident—a 
fall on the marble steps, a fractured skull, in- 
stant death—Death! He sat down in a heap 
on a mound of grass. 


“Ah,” he breathed. “I was afraid that- ‘ 
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rk-haired and lyrical girl from Mississippi 
Broadway in the title role of ‘‘Rose-Marie”’ 
happily equipped prima-donna recruited 


ARY ELLIS is a da 
whose appearance on 


by light opera in America in 
with fell deliberation, 
h were her portion at 
ome experience as an actress. 
forces, providing a lustrous and comely Nerissa 
1 of “The Merchant of Venice” and then 
“The Merry Wives of Gotham”, a wildly 


small réles whic 
on the way to pick up s 
she joined the Belasco 
for his unfortunate reviva 
bobbing up as the daughter in 





Mary Ellis As Rose-Marie 


For such an advent, she made 
refusing to go direct from the 
the Metropolitan but lingering 
For this purpose, 


man out of Arthur Hammerstein. 


specializing in such festivities. 


uneven comedy in which Laura Hope Crews 
themselves for a brief period last season. 
first of the three troupes which are sprea 
of ‘‘Rose-Marie” throughout the land and making a mo 
This score, including the recurrent 
£ “The Carnival of Venice”, 
rs in a season rather 
dded that Miss Ellis 
that she is a sister-in-law 
incorrigible 


love song which is vaguely reminiscent 0 
decorates a harlequinade that has led all othe 


is alarmingly prodigal with her voice and 
of Horace Liveright, the well-known and 





STEICHEN 


The Prima Donna of the Greatest Light Opera Success in a Notable Musical Comedy Season 


and Grace George enjoyed 
Miss Ellis now heads the 
ding the sweet Friml tunes 


ATOP THE CANYON 
Anyone wishing to rent a 
fire-proof bungalow for 
the season is invited to 
communicate with the 
McArthur Brothers, Pho- 
enix, Arizona. The view 
goes with the house 


A HAND-MADE LAKE 


One of our stopping- 
places where we looked 
at the twelve-mile-long 
lake formed by the fam- 
ous Roosevelt Dam 


THE CATHEDRAL 


There was no competi- 
tion needed to select the 
designers of this cathe- 
dral nor is a ‘drive’ re- 
quired to complete it 
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Through the Arizona 


Desert by Motor 


A Month’s Trip by Motor-Caravan 


Into a Littl Known Country 


By ALBERT A. BOYDEN 


AGIC carpets have gone out and such 

simple transportation agents as Alad- 

din’s-lamps and wishing rings are 
hard to find except in the movies. The fact 
remains, however, that “the world do move.” 
It has remained for the mind of modern man 
. .. of two men, to be exact, the brothers Mc- 
Arthur of Phoenix, Arizona, . to create a 
vehicle perfectly able to transport the willing 
traveler through fairy-land, accompanied by all 
the comforts of home, plus. This vehicle is 
called ‘“*The Wonderbus.”’ It is all that. Two 
years ago I had heard my Phoenix friends dis- 
cussing it. Then it had faded into the limbo 
of forgotten dreams. 
gram. 


It came to life in a tele- 
It rose, if I may be allowed the ex- 
pression, Phoenix-like from its ashes. The wire 
from Warren McArthur read, 

“CAN YOU JOIN US IN FIRST WONDER-CIR- 
CUIT TRIP STOP TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
‘THROUGH ARIZONA PINE FORESTS PAINTED 
CANYONS AND AMONG ABORIGINAL PEOPLE 
WITH BEAR AND LION HUNTS ON SIDE.” 

The voice was as the voice of Tody Hamil!- 
ton, the talented publicist of Messrs. Barnum 
and Bailey, but the hand was the hand of Mc- 
Arthur, who, I verily believe, could sell Arizona 
to a Californian. When he added, also by tele- 
gram, “YOU CAN HAVE HOT OR COLD BATHS 
IN REAL TUB OUR CHEF IS SUPERB AND 
VIANDS UNEXCELLED,” | knew immediately 
that he hadspoken the last word necessary tomake 
an effete Easterner heed the call of the wild. 
Cancelling forty-cight assorted engagements, 
burning my date-book behind me and pinning 
a note on my office door . . . “Out to lunch; 
back in November” | turned my taxi’s prow to- 
ward the office of the Southern Pacific Railroad. 

The bus which I have mentioned was wait- 
ing for me when I arrived at the Phoenix 
station, As I sank back in one of the easy chairs 
and looked about the living-room I asked a not 
unnatural question, namely, “Does this thing 
move!” 

Through my mind, as I asked the question, 
flashed pictures of other peripatetic paradoxes 
such as the palatial night-lunches, humble ‘dog- 
wagons’ of an earlier day, and of house-boats 
which, after a period of wandering on land or 
sea, have come to rest on concrete foundations, 
hooked themselves up to local lighting and 
water supply systems and passed gracefully from 
the nomadic to the settler phase. 

But this was not the case with the chariot in 
which I found myself. It moved and had its 
being, carrying its comforts with it, a superb 
gypsy. And, forthwith, it began to do its stuff. 

As we rolled out onto the desert floor on the 
first of our three-weeks’ treks I had time to 
take in some of the details of our equipment ;— 
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the trick table which, appearing from a mys- 
terious source, converted our living-room into a 
comfortable sa//e-a-manger, the combination 
desk and dressing-table, and the numerous 
wardrobes, drawers and shelves for clothes, 
books, cameras and other impedimenta. 

Everything was handy, including the “su- 
perb chef”, as advertised. He showed me his 
kitchenette, which was slightly larger than the 
one in my New York apartment, a marvel of 
convenience with its oil stove, both flavors of 
running water from genuine faucets and-— 
pleasantest feature of all—a refrigerator that 
made its own ice. Cracked ice is a fine thing 
to have in the painted desert and I state only 
the truth when I say that, in our case, the 
desert was not as dry as it was painted. 

One morning, after a bath in the “‘real tub” 
and a little snack of melons, oatmeal, bacon- 
and-eggs, flapjacks, toast, marmalade and coffee, 
the thrill of adventure suddenly seized me, the 
blood of the old pioneers surged in my veins 
and I shouted, “On, boys, on! Go where you 
will, Let’s rough it. The trail may be long 
and the way hard, but we’ll win through.” I 
didn’t know I had so many movie captions in 
my system as I spilled then and there. I was 
that way all through the trip . . . kept burst- 
ing out with the most beautiful sentiments. 
The landscape excited me. I have always liked 
scenery with my meals but I wasn’t at all pre- 
pared for what the circuit supplied in that 
respect. Between flapjacks and coffee I used to 
look out and take long drinks of scenery and it 
went to mv head and made me talk nutty. 


“ 


HEN it grew warm, as it often did in 

the middle of the day, we used to turn 
on the electric fan and play bridge. Then, 
as the daylight faded and the sun and the 
thermometer dropped hand in hand down the 
western sky—there I go again, but I can’t help 
it—we would turn another switch and enjoy 
the warmth of the floor-register. 

But if my first days were an experience, my 
first night . . . well I have to gloat when I 
think how I shall bore my grandchildren telling 
them about it. We were ready for bed early, 
the broad berths were dropped from the outer 
sides of the car and there we lay under our 
warm blankets, each in his individual sleeping- 
porch. I have an architect friend who has often 
cried to me about the difficulty of arranging 
sleeping-porches without ruining his beautiful 
designs. He can never sing that song again. 
As soon as I can get hold of him I am going to 
instruct him in the McArthur method by which, 
during the day, his porches can be folded up 
and become panels of lattice or balconies or 
flower-boxes or some other cute thing. But let 
me get back to bed .. . 

I don’t know whether my companions were 
less able than I to stand the gruelling life I have 
described or whether it was because I was more 
excited than they, but sleep eluded me long 
after they were giving nasal proof of its arrival. 
I lay there, broad awake, goggling at the stars 
which were so near that I would have reached out 
and picked a few for souvenirs if I hadn’t been 
socomfortable. Finally I switched on the light 
at my head and read until I slipped away, to 
dream that I was walking down the Milky 
Way with a constellation in my button-hole and 
Orion’s sword clanking at my side. 

And can you imagine waking just as the sun 

(Continued on page 86) 





















A PUEBLO VILLAGE 
The terrace of an Indian 
village, where we ate ice- 
cream and looked out at 
more varieties of scenery 
than were ever before as- 
sembled in a single view 


CURFEW 
We were all in bed at 
nine, each in his indi- 
vidual sleeping-porch, on 
the side of the special 
Graham Brothers bus 


LOOKING 
BACKWARD 
The age of these pre- 
historic cliff villages is 
a favorite subject in 
guessing contests. Lay- 
men will be interested in 
knowing how the men 
got home nights 
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NiCKOLAS MUNAY 


GEORGE GERSHWIN 


The brilliant and aspiring young 
composer of *‘The Rhapsody in 
Blue” and “Lady Be Good” 
finds himself being taken seri- 
ously as the oncoming musician 
best equipped to make an honest 
woman out of jazz 
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FLORENCE VANDAMM 


THE MAN FROM MEXICO 
Miguel Covarrubias, coming 
from Mexico armed with noth- 
ing but a wicked pencil, now 
finds himself before his twenty- 
first birthday, regarded as the 
most terrifying caricaturist of 
the great American face 
















LAWRENCE 

TIBBETT 
In his second season 
with the Metropolitan 
Opera company, this 
young American bari- 
tone found himself sud- 
denly the object of an 
ovation from the most 
languid audience in the 
world for his masterly 
singing in ‘Falstaff" 


LAURENCE 
STALLINGS 
Sometime Captain of 
United States Marines 
and later literary editor 
of the New York 
World, Stallings’s diary 
for 1924 will remind 
him that in that year 
he wrote the novel 
“Plumes” and helped 
to write the "'av “What 
Price Glory?” 


STEICHEN 


WINIFRED LENIHAN 


The Saint Joan of last year’s Shaw play developed 
such a bossiness while under its inspiration that the 
Theatre Guild has appointed her Headmaster Extra- 
ordinary of its newly impending School of Acting 





ERE are some artists who will remember 1924 as the year in | 

which New York—and America, for that matter—claimed | 
and acclaimed them with vociferation. Note that music, acting, 
black and white illustration, operatic singing, playwriting, and 
fiction are all represented on this page with much distinction. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
KH —_— 





Laurel Crowns—Freshly Bestowed 


Some Newcomers in the Field Who Have Recently Achieved Renown 





KANARIAN 


LILLIAN FOSTER 
Just as she had begun 
to believe that she 
would never escape 
from the clutches of 
the stock companies, 
Miss Foster snatched 
at a belated opportu- 
nity offered by the play 
called “Conscience” 
and woke to find her- 
self fairly famous 


MAXWELL 
ANDERSON 


Successively depressed 
by teaching in the Uni- 
versity of California, 
writing editorials in 
New York and seeing 
his brilliant ‘White 
Desert” fail on the 
stage. Anderson is now 
sitting back as the 
other half (at least) of 
“What Price Glory?” 
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Aunt Mary and I do the Galleries 


The Reactions of a New England Mind to Some Modern Art 


HAVE just finished the Annual Art Re- 

view of 1925 with my aunt, Mary 

Hallam, of Moodus, Conn. It has been 
both exhausting and exhilarating, if you get 
what | mean. Before plunging retrospectively 
into the pictorial and sculptural whirl from 
which my revered relative and | have emerged, 
let me try to limn her aspect and personality in 
a few brief phrases. 

To fully appreciate Aunt Mary we should 
first glance at her native habitat. Moodus, a 
tiny village on the Connecticut river bank, has 
a single claim to fame in the celebrated 
“Moodus noises” strange subterranean sounds, 
weird, abdominal rumblings of Mother Nature, 
which, centuries ago, terrified the local Indians 
and confounded the seventeenth century scien- 
tists. At a later period the village entered into 
its hey-day, thanks to astounding catches of the 
toothsome shad. Then, in 1860, the Crump 
Casket Factory was built, utilizing the water- 
power of Blivins Brook, which weds the river 
at this point. 


LAS, this mortuary enterprise spelled the 
AN eath of Moodus. Simultaneously with 
the damming of Blivins Brook, the mysterious 
noises ceased and the shad departed, unani- 
mously, for parts unknown. Moodus sank back 
into a sweet isolation, to be penetrated by the 
explorer only by getting off the Hartford local 
at a flag-station on the opposite bank, hoofing it 
to the ferry, blowing a tin horn and waiting for 
Newt Beebce’s motor-boat to come and get him. 

Against this tapestried background the figure 
of Aunt Mary looms with the grandeur of one 
of her native crags. Like a gray-plumed eagle 
she sits in her eyrie, her aquiline profile 
strongly resembling our national bird. Her 
house sits high over the river and from her 
piazza, on a north-west day, her keen eye can 
detect the white finger of Saybrook Light and 
the filmy blue of Long Island. It is, as she 
says, “a pretty prospect.” Aunt Mary got a 
flying start into enlightenment and intellectual 
liberty during the shad era, which inspired her 
to complete the four-years’ course at Music 
Vale Seminary in Salem and to spend two 
months abroad, months which opened doors 
which were never again to be shut in her ardent 
face. Then the shad went out. But not Aunt 
Mary. Her lamp but burned the brighter 
from its high hill, looking southward to the sea. 

May I be pardoned for devoting so much 
time to Aunt Mary? Charge it up to affection 
and Jet us get on. My aunt is no mean artist 
herself. Starting with life-like pictures of Say- 
brook Light, done in the hollows of clam-shells, 
hesitating not to paint a ‘dado’ of maple leaves 
and chestnut burrs in her dining-room, she has 
reached her zenith in a series of ‘views’ which 
she paints from her piazza, depicting sixty 
square miles of territory with not a leaf or a 
twig missing. 

“T would be a rich woman,” she said to me 
one day, “if landscapes sold by the acre.” 

Once a year, during the open art season, 
Aunt Mary and I do the galleries. It may be 


imagined that she brings a freshness of vision 


By GEORGE 8s. CHAPPELL 


to the task. But hers is not an uninstructed 
attitude. The latest books, the most advanced 
magazines, find their way up Culver Hill to 
Aunt Mary’s living-room. “All but that Mer- 
cury,” she says. “ET can’t stand that Mencken. 
He’s a literary faker!” On art matters her 
reading is voracious, but she shies at contempo- 
rary criticism. 

“That old Cortissoz,” I] have heard her say, 
as she dismissed the eminent Academician with 
a toss of her iron-grey bob, “the only likes what 





TRAGEDY 


By GrorGr 8. CHAPPELL | 


You think, perhaps, when you espy 
The picture just above, 

Of how a kiss is printed by 
The color-press of Love 


You're right, in part, but deeper woe 


This work of art infuses; 
The tell-tale tint that his lips show 
| Is not the shade she uses. 











is old; and that McBride, ne won't notice any- 
thing that isn’t new. It’s just 2 matter of dates 
with those boys.” 


WE SALLY FORTH 


PLANNED a schedule for our recent jaunt 

which should shorten as much as possible 
the hikes between galleries. We set out from 
the Roosevelt, which had been Aunt Mary’s 
choice of hotel. 

“It’s the newest, aint it?” she asked. “If 
there’s anything more recent, put me in it, but 
don’t stick me in one of those old-fashioned 
places like the Commodore.” 

Our first port-of-call was the Montross Gal- 
lery, my aunt having a special fondness for 
what she called “the Montrossities.”’ That 
astute showman had arranged one of his usual 
three-ring circuses in which the performers 
were Peggy Bacon, Walt Kuhn and Kenneth 
Hayes Miller. 

“Kinder confusin’, ain’t it?” said Aunt Mary 
as we strolled through the rooms. ‘This Miller 
boy must paint from under a mosquito-nettin’ ; 
everthing’s sorter toned down, mushy like. 
Still some of those foggy females of his are 


real pretty. 1 don’t think Kuhn knows what 
he’s aimin’ at. Some of those posics of his 
must be hydrophobia blossoms. They'd bite 


vou if you picked ’em. Who is this Bacon 


girl? 1 wonder if she is one of the Norwich 
Bacons. She’s a long way from Norwich 


I'd kinder hate to 
have a daughter of mine be able to draw like 
that. Prob‘ly the truth though.” 

“You can’t prove it by me, Aunt Mary,” I 
hazarded. 

“Pd hate to ys she answered. 

We popped in at the American Art Gal- 
leries where the Clarke collection or Italian 
furniture and hangings held sway. 
were 


look at that cabaret scene. 


The rooms 
a baroque blaze of golden gorgeous- 
ness. 

‘*Palatial,” was Aunt Mary’s comment, “but 
] don’t know as Id like to live with it. Those 
twisted columns are too crawly for me; they 
don’t seem decent somehow. But ain’t that 
man Clarke the greatest! He certainly knows 
how to put things together, and he’s never 
missed his market yet. He keeps things stored 
away for years and then suddenly flashes ’em 
on the public and they fall over cach other 
because his name is tacked onto *em. Well, he 
deserves all he gets; he’s the best guesser in the 
business.” 

The few lots of early American furniture in 
the collection gained scant praise. ‘‘He’s keep- 
in’ the best for himself,” she said. 
better high-boy than that in Moodus.” And as 
a matter of fact she has. 


. 
“Frye got a 


HE was equally perfunctory with the retro- 
spective show of Inness’s across the street. 
““\ false alarm,” she said. ‘“The time to sel] 
Inness was thirty years ago. ‘That’s what Clarke 
did. You don’t ketch him with any of those 
tooth-paste sunsets on his hands.” 

1 couldn’t get my aunt to even enter the 
exhibition of portraits by Prince Boris Poliatzy, 
Duc de Fuerstenberg. 

“Too many titles,” she said tersely. “I 
know these society-portrait painters, particularly 
these foreign fellers who came over here to 
illustrate the Social Register. There always 
seem to be enough vain women to keep ’em 
busy, too. All you hear people say at those 
shows is, ‘Look at that fur, or that Jace, or 
that silk!’ You'd think vou were in a depart- 
ment store. I can see real fur and lace and silk 
whenever I like. And the women stand in 
front of the pictures and laugh at each other’s 
portrait. ‘Don’t tell me that’s Mamie Wil- 
lings? they say, ‘My dear, he certainly did 
flatter her, didn’t he?’ ” ; 

At the Zuloaga display Aunt Mary relented 
a little in her severity toward the portraitists. 

“1’]] bet he hated to have to do some of 
*em,” she said, “but the poor man has to live. 
It’s only when he’s doin’ Spaniards that he 
really puts his heart into it. Look at that blind 
dwarf over there . . . and Jook at that Mar- 
quise, stealin’ out of her slums to eat up the 
first poor young feller she gets a-hold of . . 
Wehr.” 

“Continued on page 104) 

















KENNETH ALEXANDER 


Lillian Gish: Ten Years a Star—with Never an Eclipse 


The Only Screen Actress, So Far, to Inspire Our Most Skeptical Contributors — George Jean 


Nathan and Joseph Hergesheimer—to Eloquent Prose on her Behalf 





VANITY FAIR 
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The Unabated Coyness of Bettina 
The Plaint of One Who Has Heard More Curtain Speeches Than He Can Bear 


ECENT events along Broadway—and 
more especially the painful ceremonies 
which attended the first flight of The 

Dove at the Empire—have been poignant re- 
minders that all the cleansing and caustic 
travesty on first-night monkeyshines which 
James Forbes wrought into the third act climax 
of his magnificent “Show Shop” was as wasted 
as though his fine derision had been whistled 
down the everlasting wind. As the shaken and 
hilarious first audience at The Show Shop dis- 
persed happily on that New Year’s Eve in 
1914, there were mutterings among the actors 
present to the effect that never, never again would 
they have the face to take even a mute curtain 
call, And certainly some of us at least hoped 
that Mr. Forbes had laughed the curtain speech 
tradition off the stage for the span of a genera- 
tion. Yet now, after ten years, the curtain 
speeches of this past twelvemonth have seemed 
more fatuous, simpering and, to a decent on- 
looker, acutely embarrassing than ever before. 


OU will remember—Copeland of Har- 

vard says that his audiences are never in- 
structed, only courteously reminded—you will 
remember that the devastating third act of the 
The Show Shop dealt with the dress rehearsal 
of a melodrama, complete down to the very 
curtain calls. You were allowed to see the 
wheels going around even to the extent of 
watching the actors drilled methodically in 
their surprised and grateful bows. You were 
allowed to note the stern process of elimination 
by which the final call (if so clarion a word can 
be applied to what is often so faint a chirp) 
would leave the abashed but pleased Bettina 
Dean alone with her audience. In the wings 
that fine old war horse, her mother (Who wil! 
ever forget Zelda Sears’ wolfing of that oppor- 
tunity ) stood coaching Bettina in the outward 
aspects of modesty and spontaneity. 

“Shrink, darling, shrink!”” were her instruc- 
tions. 

Then, provided the ushers would earn their 
money at the first performance and the curtain 
went up and down, up and down enough 
times, Bettina was graciously to drag on the 
company one by one, being careful at a selected 
point to give an impulsive hug to one of the 
minor actresses in a very gush of girlish happi- 
Ness, a pretty gesture and, as Mrs. Dean pointed 
out at the rehcarsal, usually good for another 
call. Next Bettina, her brow becomingly puck- 
ered with womanly solicitude, was to flit anx- 
iously from wing to wing, peering everywhere 
in a vain quest of the author, which worthy, 
however, she must be careful ot to find. 
Finally when she had murmured words to the 
general effect that she did not know where 
that naughty ole author had hidden his quaint, 
shy person on this night of triumph, she was 
teady to practise the climacteric moment when 
the unbidden tears were to break through all 
control and work their will with her mascara. 
And her mother’s instructions at this point | 
will remember always. For the inspired com- 
mand was simply this: 

“Be coy, Bettina, be coy.” 


By ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


Yet truth is ever stranger than fiction and 
while Mr. Forbes’ imagination might have been 
equal to the task, he did not dare anticipate that 
great moment in the first performance of The 
White Peacock, some years later, when the de- 
lighted if slightly incredulous audience was 
vouchsafed the spectacle of Madame Petrova 
bowing, with a heart too full for utterance, the 
while two minor (and, I fear, underpaid) 
actresses of the troupe impulsively pressed the 
Petrova hands to their worshiping lips. On such 
occasions Petrova is always assisted before the 
audience by two such satellites, presumably in 
case she should swoon. 

Now if 7'he Show Shop had only succeeded 
in making such didoes démodé, so many of 
the misfortunes of mere first-night gaucherie 
would have been avoided. And Holbrook Blinn, 
for instance, would have been spared a memory 
which will doubtless dog his steps the rest of 
his natural (if I may overstrain that word a 
trifle) life. For, as a rational and humorous 
gentleman, he is under some sort of obligation 
to recall with scalding embarrassment that, un- 
der the stress of first night emotion, he actually 
put himself in the position of walking out be- 
fore the first audience of The Dove and dis- 
cussing the manly bigness of his own generosity. 

You see in The Dove, Mr. Blinn was co- 
starred by David Belasco with the abrupt 
Judith Anderson, a new comer to Broadway 
who had arrived two seasons before, bringing 
with her much stock experience and a good 
figure. Wherefore, at the appointed moment, 
we al] saw the two led on by the Wizard, who, 
therefore, did not have one hand free to take 
that interesting hold on his forelock which is 
customary with him on such occasions. Then, 
parking his stars in the wings for a moment, 
The Wizard spoke. His first remark had 
slightly minatory overtones for the initiated. 
“The author,” he said, “is not back stage,” 
and he said this with an air of finality which 
had all the effect of adding firmly: “I know 
as well as you do that he is sitting prominently 
in a box and I also know that with the possible 
exception of Cyril Maude, his curtain speeches 
are the longest of the season. So, if you don’t 
mind, we will not encourage him by mention- 
ing-him again.” 


HEN the Wizard went on to tell how, 

when he was but a lad in the Golden West, 
Mr. Blinn’s dear mother had been his, Belasco’s, 
schoolteacher. But he seemed to feel that the 
co-starring of so recent an actress as Miss 
Anderson needed still further explanation. The 
sudden lifting of this little lady to the dizzy 
peerage had not only not been carried out over 
the protests of Mr. Blinn but had actually been 
done in response to his own suggestion—and 
such a suggestion, Mr. Belasco added, had never 
come to him from a male star in all his days in 
the theatre. 

This statement from Mr. Belasco wrung not 
only a heartfelt “Bravo” from one actress in the 
audience who had been on tour with William 
Faversham, but elicited generally such a storm 
of affable applause that Mr. Blinn was fairly 


swept out of the wings and down to the foot- 
lights on the billow of it. And Mr. Blinn was 
unfortunately moved to revert to the subject of 
his own deau geste. | find it dificult to down a 
dark suspicion of my own that Mr. Blinn’s own 
shrewd showmanship bade him share the stellar 
capital letters with Miss Anderson rather than 
emphasize, by any disparity, the fact that hers 
was really the more important rdle. But, instead 
of owning up to any such rational and honor- 
able motive, he merely said how glad he was 
to help the little lady up the ladder a little 
faster than she could have mounted it without 
his chivalrous aid. 

“It was nothing,” he murmured deprecat- 
ingly and rather in the manner of our old 
friend Merton Gill, “it was nothing. A mere 
scratch.” 


O, the smiling exposé which Mr. Forbes 

carried on in The Show Shop caused no 
perceptible run on the mountebank, and the 
ancient custom of first night speeches has con- 
tinued unabated. Of the more than a thousand 
specimens which have since reached these ears 
(not counting the many specimens delivered 
when the aforesaid ears had been quick enough 
to escape in time to the smoking room) only 
a half dozen at most were of such a grace 
as not to impair the impression already made 
by play and performance. Thus Margaret 
Lawrence forfeited her twinkling performance 
in Isabel by coming out before the first night 
audience and referring to a company that in- 
cluded such actors as Leslie Howard and 
Lyonel Watts as “MY company”. And Peggy 
Wood, after giving a really exquisite per- 
formance in The Bride bounded to the foot- 
lights, forgot all about such players as Isabel 
Irving and Ferdinand Gottschalk, for whom, 
after all, the mannerly applause might also 
have been intended, and launched into an un- 
solicited discussion of her own career which 
contained the astounding phrase: “I promise I 
will sing again for you some day”—altogether 
a speech which would have sounded well only 
if it had been delivered standing in a victoria 
from which an enraptured public had already 
dislodged the horses and dragged her to the 
old Fifth Avenue Hotel. 

Certain curtain speeches have, of course, 
been rather disarming, as when Mrs. Fiske, 
even though surrounded by an execrable com- 
pany in a paltry play, has always thanked every 
one heartily, including Mr. Fiske, the author, 
the members of the troupe, the leader of the 
orchestra, the chief electrician, the head usher 
and the dramatic critic of Women’s Wear. 
Then a certain warmth was induced after Mr. 
Hackett’s last premiére in Macbeth by his ris- 
ing exhausted from the death grapple with a 
mild Macduff, pulling a speech from beneath 
his early Scotch breastplate, adjusting his glasses 
so that the dangling cord mingled pleasantly 
with the moist red beard of the bloodstained 
Thane and reading it to us in the manner of a 
village postmaster spreading the latest an- 
nouncement of an auction. 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Sly, slick, slippery, the shadowy pickpocket plies at will his agile pastime 
in the protecting glare of Broadway’s blinding and multitudinous nebulae; 
filching from rich and poor, rube and clubman, the well-earned or ill- 
gotten gain; grabbing, snatching, teasing, twitching; flicking (from that 
or this presumptuous pocket of this or that unsuspecting or preoccupied 


victim) a hoard 


ever slinking, darting, creeping: following the crowds and in them melt- 
ing, with them merging, from them exacting his iniquitous toll—hounded 
and hounding—trivial, debased, ignoble parasite of a pleasure-seeking city 
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THE PICKPOCKET 


or a mite, as fortune favours or frowns—peering, leering— 


THE PROFITEERING 
LANDLORD 
His savage spirit half buried 
beneath an unctuous de- 
meanor, half revealed by an 
occasional flicker of pitiless 
eyes or a savage grin, the 
profiteering landlord rules 
ruthlessly those cowering 
souls which inhabit his do- 
main, crushing in omnivor- 
ous jaws, curse and entreaty: 
spurning—in his omnipo- 
tence—imprecation and 
prayer; tyrant from whose 
least whim there is no hope 
of reprieve 
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The Grim and Hateful 


Poisonous Fauna of New York 
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THE FLIRT 


A demure glance there, a smile here, and even 
(when her husband is not aware) a kiss or 
two, are for the flirt as necessary a factor in 
actuality as (for the pensive fool who thinks 
he has won her, who flatters himself that she 
belongs entirely to him) are the subtleties of 
the market, the idiosyncrasies of business, and 
all that indispensable structure of complica- 
tions and trivialities which emphasizes his 
otherwise smug and vibrationless existence 





THE GILDED WOMAN 


Brilliant and seductive moth carelessly fluttering 
from heart to heart, hovering for an instant and 
then hastening to some new, some brighter and 
more seductive goal; pausing for a moment to beat 
her painted wings in a particular radiance, only to 
forsake its promise for the lure of another, as yet 
untasted, unexperienced, undiscovered—superficial 
and mysterious being, fundamental and unreal crea- 
ture, alluring and transitory essence—the gilded 
woman takes hither and thither her capricious way 
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Monsters of New York 


As Depicted by Frans Masereel 





THE DRUNK 


Tormented with the distorted absence of what 
is, haunted by the warped presence of what 
was, and in terror recoiling from the unim- 
aginable silences of what might be, the drunk 
—a perpetual tourist of his own soul, a peren- 
nial egoist indolently and illogically wander- 
ing in two worlds—investigates impotently the 
tottering and incoherent realms of nightmare, 
until (sputtering a catechism of artful imbecil- 
ities) he collapses, tumbling into darkness 
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THE BUCKETSHOP KEEPER 


A grim and sinister mentality functioning under in- 
finite disguises, his speech reeking with false prom- 
ises, gilded mendacities, and pitfalls cunningly 
contrived for those whose ignorant honesty makes 
them a prey to his abominable hypocrisy, the 
bucketshop keeper alternately cajoles and tramples 
humanity, immolating hopes, thriving upon the ruin 
of disillusioned spirits, digesting in his extraor- 
dinary maw the misery of thousands of victims 
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THE GUNMAN 
Product of morbid shadows, emanation of unwholesome obscurities which 
nourish and promulgate his frightful trade, the authentic and vivid 
criminal—the thug, the gunman, the yegg—the prototype of vice and 
violence—crouches like an insatiable monster ready to spring upon unwary 
passers-by and strangle with huge fists their withering screams; his heart 
is like a city without inhabitants or echoes; his mind resembles nothing 
so much as some hideous machine which emits, by the million, evil wishes, 
insidious yearnings, malicious cravings, debauched desires—in his brain 
pulsates an ineradicable summons tto annihilate his fellow-man 















THE ASSASSIN 


His awful deed completed, 
the assassin guiltily hurries 
along a_ street to which 
night and silence have al- 
ready contributed their in- 
credible isolation; always, 
as he fearfully glances, his 
cringing imagination con- 
jures up myriads of dread- 
ful shapes luridly every- 
where lurking, horribly in all 
places hiding, now and 
again stealing forth to reas- 
sure themselves of his iden- 
tity: vanishing, inescapable 
ogres of retribution 
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VANITY FAIR 


‘““Koypt for the Egyptians” 


A Survey of Some of the Past and Present Discontents in Egypt 


GYPT has ceased to be a vast apanage of 

a Turkish Sultan; no longer does she 

feel the tyranny of a Turkish Pasha nor 
the absolutism of Turkified Khedive; and if 
she has not yet won full independence, she has 
at least flung off the gyves of oppression and the 
millstones of poverty. 

Egypt is not satisfied, however, with what 
all the world conceives to be a remarkably quick 
recovery from her ancient pains and woes. The 
murder, some months ago, of the British Sirdar, 
Sir Lee Stack, was only one of the manifesta- 
tions of a burning dissatisfaction with her 
present lot. Perhaps the fault is with the first 
twenty of the past forty-one centuries in Egypt, 
a period of regal splendor when the Amen- 
hoteps, Tutenkhamons and Ptolemies held their 
costly courts; for, although the Egyptians have 
been ruled successively by Roman, Arab, Turk 
and Briton, they have never considered them- 
selves less capable of governing their country 
than the heavy-handed infidel that stirs, and has 
stirred, unwonted in their midst. This convic- 
tion—in reality a patriotic fervor called na- 
tionalism—has given a long line of rulers 
and statesmen a greater riddle than ever Oedi- 
pus solved. 


TOLEMY AULETES, father of Cleo- 

patra, had played the flute as answer to 
the revolutionary cries of his faithless subjects, 
and this unusual punishment, years later aped 
by Nero under different circumstances, proved 
to be an extremely potent deterrent. It so 
happened that in the next generation Ptolemy 
XII conceived a violent dislike for Cleopatra, 
his sister, wife and queen. He was not as wise 
as his father, for instead of silencing his spouse 
with a flute he banished her. Then Julius 
Czxsar conquered Egypt and Cleopatra came 
back to reclaim her crown. It is true that her 
faithful preceptor, Apollodorus, was obliged 
to carry her through Alexandria wrapped up in 
a bundle of rugs in order to escape the wrath 
of her brother’s friends, but the Alexandrines 
subsequently jubilated when she was enthroned 
by the mighty Ceasar. They had thought, 
through her, to rid themselves of the hated 
Romans; but Cleopatra’s interest in Rome, 
which began with Czsar and ended with Marc 
Anthony, quickly, undeceived them and forth- 
with fierce nationalist cries of “Egypt for the 
Egyptians” resounded on all sides. 

The echo of those cries was to ring through- 
out the next eighteen hundred years, but seem- 
ingly no one heard it, or if they did, paid not 
the slightest attention. About the middle of 
the nineteenth century Ismail, grandson of 
Muhammad Ali who had conquered the Sudan 
and made Egypt virtually independent of Tur- 
key, decided that it was mect and right that 
he, having great wealth, should buy from the 
Sultan the hereditary title of Khedive (Prince). 
Negotiations were begun with the Favorite 
Wife in Constantinople, the previous and nec- 
essary approval of the Chief Eunuch having 
been obtained. It was subsequently decided to 
sel] Ismail who was then only a Vali (Viceroy) 
the title on the installment plan and a series 
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of yearly payments called tribute was started. 

This event was made possible by the remote 
(to the Egyptians) American Civil War. The 
Southern States, entirely disorganized by the 
labor question, had been unable to supply the 
usual amount of raw cotton to Europe. Ismail 
had thus found it extremely profitable to make 
the fellaheen raise cotton and from this dated 
his orgy of extravagance. Ismail was seized by 
an un-Egyptian mania for developing his coun- 
try and when his cotton property was ended 
by the resumption of exports from the United 
States, he resolved to tax the difference out of 
the unfortunate people. So successful was he 
that a writer, describing the condition of the 
Sudan, says that “there was not a dog to howl 
for its master.”’ The tragic thing about Ismail’s 
development schemes was that the Suez Canal, 
cut in 1869 by de Lesseps at a cost of about 
$80,000,000, was the only monument erected 
to the demise of hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars. A financial crash came and with it Egyp- 
tian nationalism raised its head once more. 

Precisely what figure the impecunious Ismail 
asked Disraeli for a controlling share of the 
Suez Canal is not known, but the fact is that 
the latter bought that share for the mere trifle 
of $20,000,000. This bagatelle did not last 
the spendthrift Khedive very long and before 
many months were out Egypt had been de- 
clared bankrupt. This in turn brought foreign 
creditors on the scene, and the Egyptians began 
to give force to their old slogan “Egypt for the 
Egyptians.” 

As a fanfaronade, the nationalist cry might 
have been amusing, had it not been so serious. 
Even at that the British sympathized with the 
aspirations of the Nationalists, but to do more 
was clearly impossible, for nowhere were there 
enough Egyptians fitted by education and train- 
ing to engage in the general work of adminis- 
tering the country. For this reason Britain 
was forced to send an army under Lord Wolsey 
to uphold the authority of the Khedive and, in- 
cidentally, the value of her speculators’ money. 


FTER the country had been quasi-pacified 
the question arose as to the future inten- 
tions of Britain in Egypt. Mr. Gladstone, 
Prime Minister at that time, depicted as a 
nurse cuddling a baby mummy, was made to 
answer the question by Punch: “Oh, the little 
ducky-wucky! 
till it can run quite alone—never!” Subse- 
quent years have apparently proved that Egypt 
has been a backward child in the art of ambu- 
lation. 

But hardly had the printer’s ink dried on 
Punch’s cartoon than the Madhi had arisen in 
the Sudan to sweep away the infidel. Egyptian 
authority in that cov-try had been only nom- 
inal since Muhammad Ali conquered it sixty 
vears before, and as the Madhi’s holy war was 
directed as much against the Egyptians and the 
Turks as it was against the European Unbe- 
licvers, the whole fanatic revolt was a matter of 
tremendous importance to Egvpt. Thus Britain, 
with her protégé still in swaddling clothes, 
found herself face to face with another war. 


Never will its nana leave it 


General Hicks was appointed to command an 
Army of the Sudan and off he went to demolish 
the dervishes; but before the year was out Hicks 
and his entire army had been wiped out, 

In England public opinion was no _ less 
frenzied than were the dervishes dancing 
around their camp fires by the Nile. General 
Gordon had had two years experience in the 
Sudan and in addition had won fame in China 
at the Tai-ping Rebellion, crushing His Celes- 
tial Majesty’s terrestrial subjects in a most un- 
celestial manner. He was seized upon as the 
man of the hour and the Government with 
some trepidation sent him off to the Sudan, as 
the people wished, but, as the people certainly 
did not wish, with instructions to evacuate that 
territory. Because he so characteristically defied 
his superiors his tragic death at Khartum and 
the later reconquest of the country by Kitche- 
ner have passed into legend to electrify small 
boys. 


HE Egyptians were thankful to have the 

Sudan back again, but when Britain as the 
price of her aid demanded a half share in its 
administration, their brow blackened and they 
gave way with some reluctance. On the other 
hand they rejoiced that their huge public debt 
was much reduced and gloried in the costly 
irrigation system and public works that had 
been constructed. Universities were now edu- 
cating their youth and the older men were 
being trained in administrative work. Now 
surely they could do without their ‘nana’? But 
Britain showed no sign of moving; she had 
fallen out with the Sultan and so must stay 
to protect little Egypt. The Nationalists began 
to organize and there came into being a Na- 
tionalist Party headed by Saad Zaghlul Pasha, 
until a few months ago Premier of Egypt. 

Saad Zaghlul Pasha—or, as the Egyptians 
put it, Saad Pasha Zaghlul—was born some 
75 years ago of fellah (peasant) stock. He 
managed to secure for himself an excellent 
education and through the Princess Nazli he 
eventually made an excellent marriage with the 
daughter of Mustafa Fahmy Pasha, one-time 
Premier under Khedive Abbas Hilmy. Until 
the end of the Great War Zaghlul seems to 
have been comparatively friendly to Britain, 
but soon after the Armistice he asked permis- 
sion from the British High Commissioner, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, to sail for England to plead 
the cause of Egyptian independence; for as 
Turkey was now out of the way there seemed 
no good reason why the British should not 
redeem their promise to quit the country. The 
request was refused and Zaghlul retaliated by 
organizing the Wadf—a committee which 
claims to have been delegated plenary powers 
by the fellaheen, who form a high percentage 
of the total population of the country. 

Once more it was a case of Egypt for the 
Egyptians. The activities of Zaghlul were 
deemed so dangerous that he was twice de- 
ported from his own country, but when 
Egypt was by Britain granted quasi-independ- 
ence with a king of her own, Zaghlul returned 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Mr. Arliss comes to the 
réle of a Galsworthy gaffer 
after a decade spent with 
such mildly historical char- 
acters as Disraeli, Pagan- 
ini and Alexander Hamil- 
ton, to say nothing of his 
portrayals of an Archer 
tajah and a Barrie profes- 
sor. “Old English’’, a play 
which must make Cyril 
Maude at least greenish 
with envy, is a flagrant 
attack on that well known 
partiality towards gaffers 
which has impelled the 
American playgoer to em- 
brace such diverse figures 
as Rip Van Winkle, Light- 
nin’, Grumpy and_ the 
Music Master 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY STEICHEN 


George Arliss in “Old English” 


HE new Galsworthy play in which Mr. Arliss embodies the infirm octo- 

genarian protagonist is a comedy which dramatizes the last hours of a 
Liverpool sinner of great respectability whose clandestine grandchildren remain 
to testify to a youth spent casually and heartily. The final scene is a sort of défi 
issued by one bantam human to the inexorable processes of dissolution. In that 
scene the aged rascal beams appreciatively on a pretty parlormaid, gorges himself 
on a dinner beginning with oysters and running to the inevitable British savoury 
and dies heroically in the effort to get his hands on the brandy bottle which has 
been put discreetly out of his reach. The play, though said to have been written 
recently for the overseas uses of Norman McKinnel, has a curious accent of having 
kicked around Mr. Galsworthy’s desk for a score of years. And Mr. Arliss, 
though a very master in making a mosaic out of the minutiae of senility, does 
somehow fail to suggest the rubicund old animal of the author. He rather suggests 
such a gaffer as would look back on a boyhood spent in the British Museum. 








VANITY FAIR 


Winds as a Factor in Golf 


Are American Golfers to be Envied or Pitied for Their Comparatively Windless Courses? 


AM never quite certain whether American 
golfers are to be envied or piticd because 
they seldom suffer from or enjoy (which- 
ever be the right word) quite the same winds 
as we do, certainly not such winds as blow 
upon our British scaside courses. If they are 
to be pitied for it—and I venture to think that 
upon the whole they are—it is merely from the 
point of view of pleasure, not that of education. 

It used to be an indisputable part of the 
golfing creed that the very highest kind of 
golf could only be learned by the sca. The 
American golfers when they have to come to 
us—to say nothing of what they have done at 
home—have effectually knocked the bottom out 
of that belicf. It is a fact that until the year 
1922 no one but a sea-bred golfer had ever 
won our Open Championship. Then Hagen 
won, and curiously cnough, as soon as he showed 
the way, a British golfer who played his boy- 
hood’s golf inland, Havers, immediately fol- 
lowed his example. I still do think, however, 
that a fairly strong wind by the sea does give 
a unigue zest to the game, and so in my in- 
sular way I maintain that we are a little to 


be envied. 





TIS, to be sure, a fearful joy that we snatch 
l from a sea-breeze. It adds a poignancy to 
our sensations of delight when we are playing 
well, but when we play badly—! There are, 
of course, a few fortunate people who revel 
in a wind, who think of it and talk of it, with- 
out fear or affectation, as a friend. I remember, 
on the eve of a Championship, hearing Arnaud 
Massey say, “I wish it would blow hard enough 
to blow down every tree in Sandwich”. And 
he meant it for he played his carly golf in a 
blue fisherman’s jersey at wind-swept Biarritz. 

“Jist gic me a wund and Ill show you 
who'll be Champion”, was an often quoted say- 
ing of Ben Sayers. I suppose it did not blow 
hard cnough at Muirfield that year for some- 
body else was Champion. Indced it can never 
have blown quite hard cnough anywhen or 
anywhere, since poor little Ben, great player 
that he was, never quite did it, although he 
came Very, Very near to it, 

I like too a story of Taylor and Braid who 
were staying together for a Championship years 
ago, I think at Prestwick. When the fateful 
morning came Braid was the first to get up and 
looking out of the window he announced that 
it was a fine day, “Well, that’s a good thing 
anyhow;” said Taylor cheerfully. “Is it!” re- 
plied Braid, “I think it’s a bad thing. There’! 
be nothing to stop many people who are far 
better putters than you and me.” 

It is pleasantly characteristic of the two, 
Taylor the more eager and optimistic, Braid the 
canny and cautious, looking at the question 
from all points of view. I forget who won that 
Championship—I rather fancy it was Braid for 
all his gloomy prognostications; but in theorv 
he was right; the wind was a friend to those 
great men because it sifted the wheat from 
the chaff. 

Most of us must, I fear, regard the winds 


as our active enemies. Yet there are degrees in 
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their hostility. Some are worse than others. 

The wind that blows straight in our tecth I 
regard as an honest straightforward foe, rather 
blundering and stupid, with very little imagi- 
nation, I am sure that he is old-fashioned, and 
thinks that golf was a better game played with 
a gutty ball, a light one that he could almost 
blow backwards over the striker’s head. The 
present rubber-cored ball, with its wonderful 
power of boring right through the wind, he 
regards as a modern and most unsportsmanlike 
abomination. 

He must be without imagination, he has so 
little guile; he always makes a direct frontal 
attack upon us. Certainly when there is a big 
bunker to be carried, with no way of safety 
round it, he sometimes reaps a rich harvest: but, 
gencrally speaking, though he can shorten our 
drives he ought not to be able to make us go 
very crooked. And when it comes to the pitch- 
ing shots up the green, he actually helps us. 
By blowing so hard he docs away with all need 
of skilful shots with a back-spin on them. We 
have only to hit them boldly enough right up 
to the pin, and our poor stupid enemy will 
make the ball drop like a stone by the hole. 

Next comes the wind that blows straight 
from behind us. Prosaic persons might say that 
he was the same wind blowing the other way, 
but that is absurd. He is quite a different sort 
of person altogether. I sometimes have my 
doubts _ as to whether I really understand his 
character. He appears to be everything that is 
kind and helpful, making life casy for us by 
bowling the ball along. But may not this be 
merely an affectation of bluff heartiness? Is 
he not really laughing maliciously in his sleeve 
as he sces us, after driving within a short pitch 
of the hole, taking a dismal row of fives be- 
cause we can’t make our approach shot stop? 


AM tempted to think thus ill of him when 

my approach shot “perfectly struck” as I 
point out to my adversary, sends the ball gaily 
running across the green to end in a cavernous, 
expectant bunker. 

On the whole, however, I fancy that this 
is unjust to him. He is really a kindhearted 
but rather tactless person, who can never ap- 
preciate when his attentions are welcome and 
when they are not. He sees that we are de- 
lighted with our long drive and imagines that 
We must necessarily want a long mashie shot as 
well. I cannot acquit him of a certain obtuse- 
ness, but I am almost sure that he means well. 

Then there are the two side winds, and first 
of all the one that blows from right to left, the 
wind on our face, or hooky wind. There will 
always be two schools of thought about him. 
The chronic hooker will fear him, but the poor 
slicer will cherish and love him. How com- 
forting he can be when we turn in our tracks 
after being plagued for a half dozen consecu- 
tive holes by his slicv brother. At once we (I 
write as a slicer) feel as bold as lions, our 
swing grows smoother, we hit confidently, our 
arms fly out after the ball like the sails of a 
windmill; if there is an out-of-bounds on our 


right we treat it with positive contempt. How 


kind he is too in helping us to drive far, or at 
any rate, far for us! There is nothing like a 
little wind from the right for a long ball. 
Yet here must be uttered a word of warning, 
He is not altogether to be trusted, or at any rate 
not to be presumed upon too far. If he thinks 
we are taking liberties with him he suddenly 
comes down on us like a hundred of bricks, 
There is nothing more dangerous than the use 
of a hooky wind: the ball runs so far that on 
some days it seems always to run, at its very 
last gasp, into trouble on the left hand side of 
the course. A sliced ball often just stops short 
of a hazard, but a hooked ball just runs in. 


HAVE left to the last, one who is undoubt- 

edly the most venomous and generally de- 
tested of the four winds of golf, the wind on 
your back or slicy wind. For every other wind 
that slays his thousands he slays his ten thou- 
sands. Let him do little more than threaten to 
blow, and half of us lose what we are pleased 
to call our swing, at once. Nothing remains to 
us but a hurricd snatch. He is such a relentless 
cnemy too, with no bowels of mercy. He will 
not be appeased however we cringe to him. 
We aim further and further to left, “making 
allowance” for him, trying to mollify him— 
poor little sycophants that we are,—and our 
ball only describes a still more lamentable 
curve, and ends more than ever to the right. 

He is a great big bully. We are assured that 
all bullies are also cowards and he certainly 
isone. As long as he sces that we are frightened 
of him he is irresistible, but suppose at last, in 
utter despair, we address him in these words— 
“All right. Do your damnedest. I won’t allow 
for a slice any more. I'll play for a hook into 
your very teeth”! If we follow these brave 
words with a brave action, face out to the 
right and treat the wind with contempt, our 
slice will sometimes disappear as if by magic. 
The wind is cowed; he recognises that we have 
mastered him and becomes our slave. When we 
are hitting the ball truly there is no more 
docile and apparently faithful servant than 
the wind on our backs, but he is not really 
faithful; he is only biding his time till we 
get a little over-confident and swing a little 
too quickly; then he will turn treachcrously on 
us, and our drives will fly once more to the 
nethermost parts of the rough. 

There is one respect in which all four of 
them are thoroughly vindictive; they are all 
enemics when we get upon the putting green, 
especially those of us who are rather long and 
thin, weedy and lanky. Certainly the wind in 
our tecth is then the least hurtful of the four; 
if we are bold enough we may overcome him. 
But they are all more or less detestable. They 
make us move our bodies, and who can putt 
with a swaying body? It is here that there is a 
blemish in a seaside golfing education. To 
putt on fast, “kittle” greens in a high wind is 
‘n some cases to suffer from permanent terror, 
and acquire permanently a “jabbing” style. 
Seaside winds have much bad putting to give 
answer for. 

(Continued on page 126) 
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PORTRAIT OF A GIRL 


Simply, beautifully composed. 
Through form and colour we 
sense the quality of youth 


ERENE dignity characterizes the 

portraits painted by Eugene 
Speicher. There is security, certainty 
and mystery in his personages; and 
they radiate these qualities to the 
spectator. It is a delightful experi- 
ence to fall under their sway and to 
move in the measures of form and 
colour which a fine selective vision 
and a masterly hand has had the 
power to invent. “The distinction and 
charm of Speicher’s work is evident 
in the three black and white repro- 
ductions on this page, and they mani- 
fest, also, the simplicity and distine- 
tion that are evidenced in) Ameri- 
can-art here and there. We find it 
in the beautiful old houses in An- 
napolis; in our modern architecture ; 
in Whitman; in Winslow Homer—in 
many others—something world-wise, 
but very American. A) black and 
white reproduction, however, is only 
a half measure of Speicher’s work, 
He is a colourist of the first order. 





THE PLUM COLOURED 
JACKET 

A portrait of a young girl. 

In plum colour, rose, and green 
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MLLE. JEANNE BALZAC 


A canvas of great distinction 
now in the possession of the 
Museum at Cleveland, Ohio 


Eugene Speicher was born in Buf- 
falo, New York, in 1883. His 
art education began there in 1903, 
and was continued from 1906 in the 
Art Students? League of New York 
City. In 1910 he visited the gal- 
leries of Europe. Since then, he has 
been a regular contributor to the ex- 
hibitions and has won many impor- 
tant prizes, particularly those of the 
National Academy of Design in New 
York, the Carnegie Institute in Pitts- 
burgh, and the Pennsylvania Acad 
emy in Philadelphia. He is repre- 
sented in the permanent collection 
of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City and in the museums 
of Buffalo, Cleveland, Galveston, 
Decatur, Minneapolis, and in many 
private collections, such as those of 
Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, Adolph 
Lewisohn, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. He is a member of the New 
Society of Artists, National Academy 
of Design, and other art societies and 
clubs. The portraits on this page are 
reproduced here by courtesy of the 
Rehn Gallery, Fifth Avenue. 

Ropert HENRI 


A Page of Portraits by Eugene Speicher 


With a LBriet Appreciation of the Artist and His Work by a Fellow Artist 








VANITY FAIR 


The Passing of the No-Trumper 


How Short-Strong and Long-Weak Major Suit Bids Are Gradually Replacing No-trumps 


HE history of the gradual development 

of bidding tactics at auction makes rather 

interesting reading, and the final chapter 
has not yet been written. The best system of 
original calls is still unsettled, and every year 
brings forth new ideas on the subject. 

Apart from those based on counting, there 
are certain well defined systems for bidding on 
the cards themselves and their distributions. 

It is not necessary to go back to the beginning 
of auction in 1903, as the only changes which 
are of interest to the reader of today are those 
based on the new count, which advanced spades 
to 9 and cut no-trumpers to 10, giving us the 
present scale of trick values as 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
and all within reach of game. 

At the time that this count was introduced, 
the winning system was supposed to be to hide 
in the high grass with the big hands and play 
for penalties. At that time, December 11. 
1911, the dealer was still obliged to make a bid 
of some kind, so that the old one spade (worth 
only 2 a trick) was still available as equivalent 
to a pass. A record of 500 deals published soon 
after the new count went into effect shows that 
there were 238 passes, 102 major-suit bids, 122 
no-trumps, and 38 minor suits bid by the 
dealer. Since then we have no statistics of the 
dealer’s bids, but only of the final declarations. 


HIS system of passing hands that would 

now be freely bid as no-trumps, led to 
second hand’s refusing to bid, and as it was 
conventional for third hand to take his partner 
out and give him a chance to bid his hand, the 
gambit ceased to work, and turned out to be a 
losing game. This gradually led to the present 
system, bidding no-trumps on any hand a queen 
above average three suits stopped. 

The only survival of the old system of lying 
in the high grass with a powerful hand is what 
Bryant McCampbell calls in his book “the de- 
ferred bid’’. 
intends to finish up with until the adversaries 


That is, postponing the bid one 


are ready to be fleeced, or think they have a 
safe double. Against sound bidders the deferred 
bid is of no use, as proved at the last champion- 
ship matches in New London. 

For two or three years following the intro- 
duction of the count it became the 
fashion for plavers to confine their bids to 
suits in which they had the “tops”, but they 
had an exaggerated idea of the number of tops 
In spite of the fact that several 
leading writers insisted that two sure tricks at 
the top of five cards was cnough for a bid, very 
few would venture to make such a call without 
at least one sure trick outside. 
five-card 


ncw 


necessary, 


If there was no 
four-card suit with 
three top honours in it, the hand had to be 
passed unless it came up to the standard for 
no-trumps. 

This led to bidding no-trumps on any hands 
like the following: 


suit, or no 


Y 10 2 YK O 10 3 
#A K 10 #A4 

OK J 84 °KQ6 
@AJw4 #10642 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM LXX 












































| Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z | 

| want seven tricks against any defence. How 
do they get them? Solution in the May 
number. 


J 





Within the past year or so, players have been 
in the habit of bidding four-card suits very 
freely, and probably nine out of ten among the 
experts would call a major suit on either of 
these. A player can shift to no-trumps on the 
first if his partner calls the hearts; and, on the 
second, if his partner calls spades he can assist 
him. In either case he should be able to save 
the game against any bid by the adversaries. 

Immediately after the introduction of the 
new count I advocated these four-card major- 
suit bids with two sure tricks at the top, such as 
four hearts to the ace king, even without 
another trick in the hand. (See “Royal Auction 
Bridge” pp. 23 and 25.) The “authorities” rid- 
iculed such a call as absurd, even in a minor suit. 

Since the custom of bidding four-card major 
suits, even without both ace and king, but as 
weak as ace-jack-ten, has become rather com- 
mon, I undertook to analyze several hundred 
deals that were all original no-trump bids a 
few years ago, and found that about 27 per 
cent. of them would now be transferred to the 
Here are two examples from 
recent duplicate games: 


a“ 


major-suit class. 


YVAK 64 VJ93 
aA 2 4142 
0865 9 AKQ 7 
@Alo4cs @AK 9 3 


In the first hand the plavers who bid hearts 
went game, losing two diamonds and a trump. 
Those who bid no-trumps made the odd only. 
The other is an example of a “sporty” no- 
trumper. It is good for the odd trick only. 
Plaved at spades it wins the game. 


Having eliminated about 25 per cent. of the 
deals that used to be no-trumpers, and turned 
them into suit bids, we come now to another 
innovation, which is nothing new in England, 
so that perhaps the English may teach us some- 
thing about bidding after all. 

The latest among American players is to bid 
major suits with five or more, even without the 
tops, provided they have enough in the other 
suits to make up for the deficiency. I believe 
I may have been the first writer to lay down 
this principle as sound. On page 23 of the 
second edition of “Royal Auction Bridge” 
printed fifteen years ago, it is stated: “Any 
deficiency in high cards or length must be made 
up for by winning cards in other suits. Each 
suit that is a high card or a trump shy of the 
scale weight, must have an ace, or a king-queen, 
or king-jack-ten in some other suit to justify 
the deficiency in the suit bid. With only five 
cards to the king-jack, king-ten, or queen-jack, 
there should be two tricks in other suits.” 


RECENT English writer, “Pachabo”’ pub- 
lished “Wrinkles on Royal Auction”, us- 
ing a sort of Robertson rule for arriving at the 
strength of a hand, his minimum being 19; 
counting aces 7, kings 5, qucens 3 and jacks 1. 
He gives the following rule, the soundness of 
which he says he has tested by an exhaustive 
analysis of a great many hands. 
“If your hand counts up the equivalent of 
a no-trump bid, you are justified in calling a 
major suit, even if only queen or jack high, 
instead of no-trump.” Here is an example: 


VJ 8763 
853 

OAK 

@Ato4 

This hand counts 20. 

W. C. Whitehead, in a recent article, en- 
dorses this system of bidding weak major suits 
instead of no-trumps, ‘‘provided the hand has 
compensating tricks”, but of course he does not 
use the Robertson rule, arriving at the value of 
hand by his own rule of whole, half, and 
quarter tricks. 

This system of bidding on queen-and-jack 
high suits has been largely used by so-called 
uneducated players for some time, their idea 
being to bid the longest suit, regardless of tops. 
In my latest book, “‘Foster on Auction’, 1 do 
not even mention the system, because at the 
time that book was written all the best plavers 
absolutely refused to recognize such bids. The 
argument against them was that the partner 
could not depend on them in case the situation 
developed into a defensive game or a business 
double. This is only another example of a 
useful call that has been laid on the shelf in 
deference to the demands of the experts. An- 
other and one of the best in the game, was the 
minor suit bid of two, when that was the only 
suit missing in a no-trumper. 

The selection of a major suit in preference 
to a no-trumper, even if the suit is without the 
tops, has two undoubted advantages: 

(Continued on page 94) 
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COMING TO “THE BAT” 
Many of our dancing aspir- 
ants woo the Chauve Souris 
with bended knee. Though 
the Russian garb is not only 
comfortable, but becoming to 
boot, Jacqueline is likely to 
miss proficiency by consid- 
erably more than a _ foot 








GABY DESLYS 


To the footloose queen of Bath- 
port, Me., all that is necessary 
for the Folies Bergéres_ is 
plenty of ostrich plumes and 
a shrug. Behold, then, Pris- 
cilla, doing a Gaby Deslys with 
too much leg to stand on 


Seven Types of Would-Be Dancers 


ry 
1HE PAVLOWA COMPLEX 
“Do for mama the Dying Duck 
like Pavlowa!” Upon contem- 
plating Imogene, up on her toes 
at the slightest provocation, we 
are prompted to ask “‘Where, oh 
where, is the ballet dancer’s 
mania for swans about to Leda?” 


Dazzled Rather than Dazzling in the Footlights 


CARMEN FROM PATCHOGUE 
Buoyed by faith in the Castilian 
shade of her eyes and _ hair, 
Juanita has assumed castanets 
and a Spanish shawl and is at- 
tempting the tortuous wiles of 
the tango. Tho’ her feet stamp, 
it is not the stamp of success 


We 
be 




















Drawings by MARTIN | fost her 










THE HIELAND LASSIE 


In this modern age, youth must 
have its Fling. Maisie, in an 
authentic Scottish costume, has 
carefully schooled 
abandon in an effort to remem- 
ber whether two slides or three 
precede the next to last kick 


BLACKFACE 


Though Algernon fondly im- 
agines that he will put Al 
| Jolson on his last legs, his 
+441 appearance suggests the ami- 
able good nature of a Gold- 
Dust twin more strongly than 
the impetuosity of jazz 












THE BURLESQUE 
QUEEN 


hy Those who bewail the pass- 
ing of the old-time burlesque 

show can find it reincarnated 

in Abigail, who, fortified by 

red stockings and a small 

waistline, is doing the 

naughtiest pas seul that ever 

broke up a church sociable 
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Golf 
brigh 
bold 
& thing 
H all r 
oured 
! linen 
A smart coat for both town and country Loose sleeves and boldly patterned ma- 
wear is double-breasted, loosely cut and terials are features of this season’s fashions 
made of some light soft material in country overcoats of this type 
- ‘ —_—__—_—_— —_—-—____- —- 4 R 
| Our London Letter | : 
| ; 
Yt 
| Ww 
Phe Newest Styles in Overcoats | , 
= 7 ‘ ‘ " 
for Both Day and Evening Wear 
HERE are several innovations in men’s 
overcoats this spring which are likely to W 
| have a very extensive vogue; in particu- ; 
| ; : adnan a ae é . er ions t 
lar, two new styles for evening wear. The first ha 
| . . - . . - . 
is a revival of the evening coat-cape, a fashion “me 
which has been set by the King. Whenever he weed 
goes out in evening-dress clothes he now in- in M: 
| variably wears a very smartly cut coat with a new 
cape attachment. This cape hangs from the to be 
shoulders to just below the waist and is, of TI 
course, without sleeves. This has led to the oon 
. 0 
adoption by some well-dressed men of an old- ss bis 
; eee ; enti 
time fashion, which looks extremely well on ag 
tall men and even those of medium height. In tans, 
adopting this style the smart young man has with 
changed it slightly into a long one-piece cape | as we 
cut from a complete circle after the manner up v 
of the cape worn by the Italian Bersaglieri. It | | gabai 
is very full and hangs in pleats from the shoul- | a 
; : : 0 
der to just below the knee. It is best made in | . 
ines cdi Manne gbae whe some light black cloth which has no pattern Stitching is a feature of the idee’ 
very wide sleeves and no but- whatever—preferably a serge for the evening newest town erg gros pie and j 
tons is the latest thing for eve- —and must of course be lined with silk. It can oe neue. Cont aay See eee : 
ning, with or without fur lining : é ‘ edge of the coat at bottom are well 
be made with either a cloth or velvet collar, treated in this manner white 
but this collar should be made to roll and is not | to m: 








(Continued on page 127) L : also b 
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Golf stockings of 
bright colours and 
bold design are the 
thing to wear with 
all manner of col- 
oured flannel and 
linen knickerbockers 








“Sunburn” is the new col- 
our this year, and it is re- 
flected in these and the 
ties opposite shown in the 
Fifth Avenue shops 


For The Well Dressed Man 








white and 


A two piece gabardine sport suit with 
the belted jacket is one of the most 
useful, as well as the smartest, of 


togs, 


when worn with brown and 


white shoes, a white sport shirt, and 
foulard tie and handkerchief to match 





Drawings 


On a background of ‘‘sun- 
burn”, figures in black and 
lemon yellow 
make these foulard ties 
something quite unusual 


Smart Things that Will Be Included in the Well Turned 


The turtle-neck 
sweater is the latest 
thing for golf, the 
beach, and country 
wear. It is the sport 
sweater for 1925 


by 


CARL HASLAM 





Out Man’s Spring and Summer Wardrobe : 


ITH the finish of the Pali Beach season, 

the die is cast and fate has sealed the fash- 
ions to be followed by the smartly turned out man 
for the coming summer. The season has begun 
for buying one’s summer clothes, and getting one’s 
wardrobe in shape for the week-ends that begin 
in May to continue until October. Therefore, the 
new things that fashion dictates for men are now 
to be considered. 

The really new notes in men’s dress may now 
be safely forecast as being the distinct features 
of the season. First of all, as we have already 
mentioned in the January issue, “sunburn” is the 
new colour, and, with oatmeal, biscuit, buffs and 
tans, it will predominate in accessories of all kinds 
with country clothes. “Sunburn” is seen in socks 
as well as neckties, hats and sweaters. These match 
up very nicely with “oatmeal” flannel trousers, 
gabardine sport suits in natural colours and the 
light shades of tan, and buff, which will pre- 
dominate in summer fabrics. 

At Palm Beach, there were a great many men 
Wearing gabardine sport suits with belted jackets 
and patch pockets. These men looked extremely 
well with their white sport shirts, brown and 
white shoes, and foulard ties with handkerchiefs 
to match. Grey and brown buckskin shoes will 
also be much worn this summer, as they have been 


From an English tailor on Fifth 
Avenue come a pair of trousers and 
cap to match of biscuit coloured 
flannel for sport and beach wear 





in Palm Beach, and they look particularly well 
when worn with a sport jacket and odd flannel 
trousers of “oatmeal” and “biscuit” colour. One 
of the smartest turnouts at Palm Beach was that 
of .a man who habitually wore a grey flannel 
double-breasted suit, grey buckskin shoes, and a 
white felt hat. Hats are, however, seldom worn 
down there during the day, (straw hats being worn 
by most men only at night with dinner jackets), 
and this habit, peculiar to Palm Beach, may be- 
come a general fashion in the country this season. 
London’s latest offering for the well dressed 
man is the turtle-neck sweater, which is now the 
rage for golf, and very rightly so; for it is, 
when made of a soft lightweight, but close weave, 
extremely comfortable and in the vein of the 
smartest sport clothes for country wear which 
are now very informal in character. They come 
in handy for almost every sport activity, and are 
generally worn over a pair of slacks without any 
shirt. No well equipped man should be without 
one of these in his summer wardrobe. Although 
golf stockings are in noticeably bright colours 
and bold patterns, the smart sweaters are in plain 
colours, such as grey, “sunburn,” tan, green, which 
is a very popular colour for shirts, ties and hats 
just now, and, of course, blue, which is still hav- 
ing quite a vogue as far as colour is concerned. 
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IN THE SPRING, A.... 


Wtf 
| fl | Te Who could blame him when his com- 
/ | \ panion is enchantingly attired in a tunic 
| “* frock of cream coloured homespun bor- 
\ : dered in bands of red, tan, and brown? 


' These fabrics with bright borders are 
an ‘ - very much in favour this season and 
\ \ AN are used to make some of the smartest 


things for out-of-doors; from Boyd 


Women of the World 


WHERE THE BLUE BEGINS 
This energetic pedestrian, accompanied 
by her blue-ribbon dog, wears a walk- 


ing frock of fine jersey in pervenche Out-of-Doors in Spring 


blue. A mother-of-pearl buckle holds 
the belt tight about her hips, and pleats 
inserted in the front of the skirt echo 
those that appear above the belt. Also 
very smart in pale pink; from Boyd 
T’S spring! It always is—once a year. And 
people go off into the country where there 
are birds and where automobiles can park 
for more than twenty minutes. Even New York, 
with its feet in wet gutters, has ribbons of blue 
sky over the tops of buildings. But the buildings 
look greyer than ever. 

As for the clothes of spring—slim, smooth, 
gay and youthful, they blossom out with the first 
warm breeze as surely as tulips in country gar- 
dens make their annual début. 

Long Island is a favourite spring playground. 
There, golf courses and tennis courts abound, 
and, for the days that are cold and rainy, there 
are indoor squash courts, usually built in garages. 
“How about bicycling?” one asks, looking at the 
sketch on the opposite page. Well, it’s really 
being done once more. People are beginning to 
take it up again as something rather quaint and 
amusing. And it’s excellent exercise, as well as 
creat fun. 

But Long Island isn’t the only spring holiday 
place. There are Bar Harbor—with good golf 
and yacht racing—and golden, windy Cape Cod. 
The sea, the fields, the open road, the sky—and 
—still another spring urgency—clothes! 
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Drawings by 


FREDERICK CHAPMAN 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 
Blue sky and the open road. Now that sports clothes 
for women, as well as for men, are simple and com- 
fortable, both can enjoy sports to the utmost. Here, 
for example, is a chic and practical two-piece frock 
of heavy, washable white crépe de Chine, which has 
nothing but a narrow scarf collar and small pockets 
to relieve its severity; from Jay Thorpe. The loose- 
fitting white doeskin gloves are from Wanamaker. 
The smart, low-heeled sports slippers of patent 
leather and buckskin are from Frank 


INDOOR SQUASH 
(Below) For such strenuous exercise, 
no dress could be more appropriate than 
this model of white tub silk. The 
frock is sleeveless, thus allowing for 
free play of the arms in squash or ten- 
nis, and the skirt is pleated at the sides 
to give fulness. A long bright red tie 
adds a piquant touch of colour. The 
model is from Bonwit Teller 








A MODERN MISS MUFFET 
Pyjamas are smart for beach wear, why not for 
gardening? The smock is of flowered, hand- 
blocked linen; the trousers are of a heavy linen 
crash; from Jay Thorpe. The dress is of hand- 
kerchief linen, over-plaided in black and red 
lines and belted in red leather; from Kargére. 
Washable cotton gloves are from Wanamaker 









READY FOR A WET TIME 
The very smartest of warm-weather rain-coats are 
now being made of white rubberized silk, like 
the one at the left, a slicker model worn with a 
sou’'wester and buttoned up to the chin, from 
Charvet. The water-proof coat, at the right, is of 
oil silk, in a shade of violet; from Franklin Simon 
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THE NEW GARDNER SIX 


An entirely new car, first introduced at the 
Chicago Automobile Show, which has a 
3%x4'4 L-head Lycoming six cylinder 
motor of 57 h.p. It is distinguished by its 
clean low body lines and Duco finish, and 
has a 118 inch wheelbase, disc wheels, 
balloon tires, and four wheel brakes 


Greater Smoothness 
in the New Motors 


HE smoothness of performance which char- 
ems the new models has been the goal 
toward which engineers have been working for 
years. This, of course, was attained long ago in 
the more expensive machines, but to make pos- 
sible nicety of balance and the best design in the 
lower priced cars, where volume of production 
and the necessity for keeping costs down were 
important factors, was for long a well-nigh 
impossible task. To keep down costs, the four 
cylinder motor was most commonly used, but 
with improvement of production methods, the 
more balanced six cylinder machine began to 
invade successively lower price fields which had 
formerly belonged exclusively to the four; 
while another movement is now making itself 
felt which bids fair to substitute the light 
straight eight in many six cylinder price classes. 

Where manufacturers have not obtained 
smoothness by adding more cylinders, they hate 
shown a general tendency to use stiffer crank- 
shafts, more main bearings, or lighter and more 
perfectly balanced reciprocating parts. Any of 
these expedients will reduce vibration—and sev- 
eral manufacturers are using more than one of 
them—but the most general has been stiffening 
the crankshaft each year. Fifteen years ago, it 
Was customary to use a 15 inch crankshaft for 
a four cylinder engine of four inch bore, and 
one chassis made today which has not altered 
much since then has, relatively, an even smaller 
crankshaft. A far cry from this practice is the 
new Hupmobile eight, which, for a cylinder of 


27% inch bore, has a 25% inch crankshaft. 


STEVENS-DURYEA 


This neat sport roadster is custom-built 
in the Stevens-Duryea shops at Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. It is in a pleasing shade of 
grey, and has an extra seat for two in the 
rear, a wheelbase of 138 inches, and a 
large compartment for golf bags 





ESSEX COACH 


So great has been the 
success of this popu- 
lar priced coach that 
it is being produced 
now at the rate of 500 
a day, with Hudson 
running at 300. This 
model has done much 
to popularize the 
closed car, and, as a 
low-priced six, has 
made important rav- 
ages into the field of 
the fours 


REVERE 


One of the few true 
sport cars now made, 
this Revere suggests 
by its very appear- 
ance ruggedness and 
speed. It has a six 
cylinder L-head mo- 
tor capable of terrific 
speed, mechanical 
four wheel brakes. 
balloon tires, and 
cast aluminum wheels 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
This stately town car 
on the Rolls-Royce 
chassis was designed 
and built by the Fleet- 
wood Metal Body 
Company. The finish 
is black and has been 
brought to a high 
polish, while a double 
moulding at the belt 
line serves to accen- 
tuate the slender and 

delicate lines 





THE DOBLE STEAM CAR 


An extremely attractive and well designed 
touring body, built by Walter M. Murphy 
of Pasadena, California, for Mrs. Joseph 
M. Schenck, better known as Norma Tal- 
madge. The chassis is the big Doble steam 
car which is being built in San Francisco, 
but has not vet penetrated Eastern fields 
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Clear Soups~ 
the fine art of soup-making ! 


O N S O mM mM e The soup par excellence for the formal dinner and 


luncheon. Blended by Campbell’s famous French 
chefs with an artistry that tells at every delicate, delicious taste. Only 
choice beef is used. In the amber-clear sparkling blend are the varied 
flavors of young carrots, celery, parsley and a touch of onion. A challenge 
and a stimulant to the appetite. A glow to the whole feast. 


O U lo nN Another of the clear meat soups which reveal the skill 


and experience and resources at Campbell’s command. 
Itiseven richerand more pronounced in flavorthan the Consommé and is 
especially nourishing and invigorating. Delicate people find it distinctly 
beneficial. Vegetable essence, herbs and seasoning impart their tempting 
and refreshing flavor. 





rl nN ta nN ie r A breath from Springtime! The lightnessanddelicacy, 
the fresh new color tints of the prettiest time of the 
year. A bouquet and a flavor of exquisite charm. In this dainty soup, 


theclear meat brothcontains young carrotsand white turnips cut in small 


fancy shapes, celery, Savoy cabbage, whole small peas, parsley and a 
touch of leek. 














) y Still another ‘“‘ banquet soup” 
Fore, Uu | I Cc Nn Nn c which enjoys its vogue for those 
G3 % social occasions where the most is expected. In this soup 
~ the vegetables—young carrots, white turnips, celery, 
Savoy cabbage and leek—are shredded into the clear 
meat broth. Whole small peas add their color and flavor. 
There is fresh parsley, and a touch of onion gives an 
added piquancy. 


12 cents a can 


If you've aspired to be admired, 

Please note this true reflection: 
Good health—good looks! 
The Campbell’s cooks 

Are aids to this perfection! 
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In the new Isotta-Fras- 
chini, the valve-in-head 
straight eight motor has 
been made larger and more 
powerful, the four wheel 
brakes have been made 
larger, and the nine-bear- 
ing, counterbalanced crank- 
shaft retained. The town 
car above is by Fleetwood 
and shows an unsual treat- 
ment of colour 


European M otoring 


VANITY FAIR 


This interesting town car 
by Belvalette on the big six 
cylinder 40-60 horsepower 
Renault chassis shows the 
sharp, pointed corners 
which are popular in al- 
most all French coachwork 
and use of basketwork 


The celebrated Mercedes 
Targa-Florio speedster is 
one of the best known 
foreign cars equipped with 
supercharger. Its six cyl- 
inder valve-in-head motor, 
which develops over 140 
horsepower, is the last 
word in speed 


The Grand Prix Races and Abolition of Speed Limits in England and Belgium 


OTORISTS in Europe are looking 
forward rather with mixed feelings to 
the prospect of total abolition of speed 
limits. While the English authorities are con- 
templating the introduction of a Bill in Par- 
liament this year, which, among other reforms, 
will provide for the cancellation of practically 
all arbitrary limits, Belgium, as from February 
1925, will carry a similar measure through. 
While in England it is generally recognized 
that a general speed limit of twenty miles an 
hour serves principally to swell the coffers of 
local municipalities (Kingston-on-Thames_ is 
notorious for the highwayman-like attitude of 
its Magistrates) it is not by any means univers- 
ally accepted that life on the open road will be 
any pleasanter or safer when the only indict- 
able offense will be that vague misdemeanour 
called “Driving to the danger of the public”. 
Country policemen are not necessarily good 
judges of what constitutes dangerous driving, 
and while we may look torward with certainty 
to many and irritating prosecutions at the 
instance of ignorant people, we are also faced 
with the fact that the disappearance of any 
speed limit will tend to encourage reckless driv- 
ing among the most dangerous of all classes of 
drivers—those new to the road and its dangers. 
And in England this class increases every week. 
The abolition may, however, have one wel- 
come result. Country house burglary will 
perhaps tend to decrease with the return to 
their proper duties of the police who have 


By JOHN PRIOLEAU 


hitherto been set to trap motorists. 

The European Grand Prix will be run this 
year at Spa, Belgium, on July 6th, over a 
circuit of nine and a half miles, the total 
distance being 509 miles. The cash prizes are 
100,000 francs for the first, 25,000 for the 
second, and 10,000 for the third. The maxi- 
mum cubic content of engines is fixed at 2,000 
cc. (122.044 cubic inches) and the maximum 
weight of cars at 1,433 pounds. Two-seated 
bodics must be fitted and mechanics must be 
carried, 

The French Grand Prix rules, on the other 
hand, provide for single-seaters and no mechan- 
ics. The race, which will be run on a combina- 
tion of road and track at Montlhéry, twenty 
miles south of Paris, on July 26th next, is for 
cars having a maximum engine content of 
2,000 cc. (122 cubic inches). ‘The cash prizes, 
which are the biggest ever offered for a Euro- 
pean motor race, are 150,000, 30,000, and 
20,000 francs respectively. 

The circuit of Montlhéry, which has a 
length of seven miles and three quarters, is a 
most difficult one. It includes six extremely 
sharp turns, two gradients of 744% and one of 
12%. The course has been admirably laid out, 
however, and spectators will enjoy an almost 
unrivalled view of the proceedings. 

The distance to be covered this year is to 
be 621 miles instead of the usual 310. It will 
require cighty rounds of the circuit. Number 
one on the list of cars for the race has been 


allotted to a Mathis. This car will have a 
straight eight engine, but further particulars 
are not yet available. Bugatti also enters a 
straight eight of last year’s type, while Delage 
comes to the starting line with a supercharged 
twelve cylinder. Other entries are by Sunbeam, 
Fiat, Alfa-Romeo, and Aries. The latter’s 
cars are designed by Michelat, till three years 
ago the Delage designer. 

One feature for which 1925 will, I think, 
be long remembered in automobile history, is 
the sudden leap into popularity of the very 
small saloon, a form of body which resembles 
both your sedan and your coach. as I have al- 
ready pointed out in Vanity Fair, cars are get- 
ting smaller every year in England, France, and 
Italy, the great majority of the vehicles on the 
roads of Europe being of less than fifteen horse- 
power. Up to the late London and Paris motor 
shows, however, this type was principally con- 
fined to the open touring class, makers being 
naturally diffident of fitting a 12 h.p. chassis with 
such ambitious coachwork as a saloon. A two- 
seated coupé was about the limitof their audacity. 

Now, with scarcely a weck’s warning, the 
tiny saloon has taken the centre of the stage. 
Renault is fitting his 6 h.p. four with both 
saloon and coupé bodies; Rover, one of the 
English pioneers in light cars, has produced a 
9 h.p. four with a Weymann saloon; Citréen 
and Mathis are doing the same; and Standard, 
also English, now lists an extremely attractive 
11 h.p. saloon. 
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‘April Hopes fay 


Society awakens in the spring and forms 
new buds and blossoms—friendships put out 
new tendrils; new friends are made, old 
friendships become deeper rooted. 

In all social contacts Whitman’s Chocolates 
are welcome as the flowers of spring. 

With fragrance and freshness they carry 
messages of beauty, regard and quiet good taste. 

Back of the Gift is the Giver; back of the 
giver is the maker of the gift— 
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bk 22 Specialties by 
5. Sportswear Tailoring Specialists 
es tea. wi PARTICULAR interest to the man whose 


occasional thought is centered on the 
grooming for the season that will find his 
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ed above—to the right: 
| THE PIVOT SLEEVE GOLF SUIT 
ze as Originated by this firm. Recognized as 
the most practical golf model ever developed. 
Spreading plaits, both back and front, per- 
| fess mit unrestricted playing freedom, the  plaits 
i’ returning to an invisible position at normal 


To the left: 
TE& PLAIN BACK LOUNGE MODEL 


—designed for the man of conservative taste, 

. who prefers to lean more toward Business than 
toward Sports. This model is made in two or 
three button fronts. 





Bot MopEts include knickers, long trousers, coat 
and vest. The knickers are a bit trimmer than the 
extremely long “‘plus fours” in accordance with the 
new style note. The fabrics are of colorful variety, 
embracing “Fair Isles,’ Saxonies, Shetlands, 
Cottage Woven, Tweeds, Gaberdines, etc. 


Ready Tailored $55 Tailored to order $75 up 


ad COVEN in New York, visit our establishments 
‘¢ where the tailoring of sportswear has 
maintained its supremacy for more than a gen- 
eration. If more convenient, send us your 
measurements by mail and we wiil send the 
suit you prefer, on approval. Or, we will sub- 
mit swatches of fabrics for your consideration. 


PH. WEINBERG & SONS 


ESTABLISHED 1878 
30 JouN Sr. New York 61 CHAMBERS St, 












































VANITY FAIR 





LET'S GO 


Our 20th Century Covered Wagon as I found it waiting 
at Phoenix, Arizona, ready to start on a twelve-hundred 
mile hike through an American Wonderland 


Through the Arizona Desert 


(Continued from page 65) 


was spilling gold dust ... . the real 
thing, not the cleaning powder— 
into the purple shadow-pools, and 
sitting up comfortably in a BED in- 
stead of rolling out of blankets with 
a case of double-housemaids-knee after 
a night on the hard sand! OO, men, 
it is the life! 

The main roads throughout our 
twelve hundred mile jaunt were splen- 
did, wide trunk lines that wound 
through beautiful valleys between 
what are modestly called hills. The 
day after that first memorable night 
it grew quite warm but we stood it 
manfully, knowing that the priceless 
chef was making ice cream for lunch. 
We ate it on the terrace of a Pueblo 
village, which seemed to be fairly 
clinging to crags and overlooked more 
different kinds of scenery than I have 
ever seen assembled in one view. 

Anyone who tries to describe this 
sort of thing in detail is a fool. Per- 
haps I may suggest something of its 
beauty in reverse English by saying 
that during our whole three weeks we 
didn’t see an advertising sign for gas, 
tires or corsets and that the hot-dog 
industry has not yet penetrated the 
trails we traveled. 

At times we left the main road and, 
over more sketchy routes, visited the 
Indian country, the land of the Nava- 
jos and sleepy little Spanish and Mexi- 
can towns rich in lovely old missions 
and ’dobe houses. We inspected that 
man-made wonder, the great Roosevelt 
Dam and the busy smelters of Bisbee 
and Jerome. We rode through the 
Salt River Valley, a land where there 
are twelve months of growing weather. 


On our way up to the Grand Can- 
yen, which I only dare mention, we 
stood in the stony aisles of the Petri- 
fied Forest, a miracle in masonry that 
makes the transformation of Lot’s 
wife seem trivial. We gazed up at 
architectural rock formations like the 
twin towers of a cathedral and real- 
ized that here was a mighty church 
that needed no ‘drive’ to complete it. 

These are just a few of the things 
we did, a mere outline of the things 
we saw. 

One day, as we slid down the seven- 
mile grade of Ox-Bow Hill my mind 
went back to the days of the pioneers 
and prospectors and trappers and I 
thought of the changes that have come 
about in the last fifty years. ‘What 
will it be in the next fifty?” I asked 
myself, and I realized that there were 
two things that can never be changed, 
first, the scenery, which I hope I have 
treated with becoming modesty, and 
second, the air. It is comparatively 
easy to change the air in your bedroom 
at home, but changing the air in the 
Grand Canyon is something else again. 

This article might go on and tell 
you all the details of equipment, cloth- 
ing and so forth; but this is not the 
place for that. In that connection I 
will only say that you can carry all 
you need in one suitcase, if you leave 
out your dress suit. If that does not 
make the Wonderbus circuit perfect, 
Pll eat one of the spare tires:—and as 
you can imagine, they are some tires! 
If you want to know anything more, 
the McArthur Brothers in Phoenix 
will be glad to “tell all.” But the 
real things you have to see. 








“THERE MY CARAVAN HATH RESTED” 
One of our camping grounds, on the desert floor, surrounded by 
scenery that even Broadway playgoers never saw the like of. The 
smaller car carried the crew and supplies 
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Chimes and—Spring—Fresh beauty—Smartness 
that is chic. And the crowning touch (you 
knew it) a box of Huyler’s. 






PERSIAN 

PACKAGE 9 

Thefinestchocolates— 

imported glacé fruits— 

smart metal box. 

aa _. So ' 
NEW YORK 


i AMERICA’S FOREMOST FINE CANDY & 
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SUNNINGDALE 


Au THENTIC styles in ap- 


parel for every occasion — 


sports—hand 


tailored in London or in our 


New York shop by British 


craftsmen. 


An unusual range 


of superior materials. 


RIDING BREECHES 
PLUS FOUR GOLF SUITS 


LADIES’ SUITS 


HUNTING AND POLO KITS 


UNIFORMS 


LIVERIES 


MEN’S FORMAL AND 


Mr. CHAS. N. WEATHERILL 


INFORMAL SUITS 


Send for Portfolio of Exclusive English Styles 


Bernard Weatherill 


549 FIFTH AVENUE « NEW YORK 


Sole Agents for Bernard Weatherill Lid., of London 


Resident Manager 











VANITY FAIR 


William Adams-Wiggley: Genius and Christian 


(Continued from page 59) 


man like you and me, folks, only 


somehow different,—somehow strong . 


where we are weak, courageous where 
we are cowardly, inspired where we 
are uninspired, prophetic where we 
are dull—in short, a superman—who 
lifted mint for all time out of a 
shameful mire of injustice and ob- 
liquity into the perpetual radiance of 
everlasting renown. That man wears 
clothes like you and me, has his hob- 
bies, loves his wife and children to 
distraction, takes a bath regularly, 
works, laughs, smiles, plays, weeps, 
like we do—but he is somehow a 
genius: and his name (which, like the 
affectionate components of his earth- 
shaking invention, boasts a proud plu- 
rality of parts) is William Adams- 
Wiggley. 

I could go on about this intellectual 
giant all night, but circumstances over 
which I unhappily have no control 
prevent me. What is the use of minc- 
ing matters? None. To put it frankly 
and fearlessly: our time is short, gen- 
tlemen; so let us, without more ado, 
turn to rubber. 

There has recently been circulated 
a vile and insidious rumor which is 
absolutely without foundation of any 
sort, to the effect that rubber is dan- 
gerous if completely swallowed. I 
want to squash that rumor now, if 
it’s the last thing I do on earth; and 
I want to squash it dead. I want to 
brand it as an infamous, uncalled-for, 
irresponsible falsehood; a damnable, 
dirty, inexcusable, unjustified, cow- 
ardly, mean, sneaking, outrageous lie. 
It is NOT true that rubber is harm- 
ful to the human organism in any 
way, shape or manner. Not only is 
rubber not harmful, but rubber is posi- 
tively and always beneficial and help- 
ful to the organism. If we do not eat 
rubber instead of bread, if our systems 
do not crave rubber in place of cheese, 
if (at the present comparatively low 
stage of human evolution) rubber is 
not actually nourishing, you may be 
sure of one thing, which incidentally 
is an absolute fact: that it is the hu- 
man body’s fault; it is our fault, yours 
and mine, for which we should hide 
our heads in shame forever—but it 
is not rubber’s. 

Now that I have wiped that filthy 
lie out of existence, I will come back 
to my subject with renewed vigor.— 
Fired by the magnetic spark of his 
electric genius, William (in a kind of 
dream) took in his strong right hand 
a piece of rubber. ‘And just what does 
that mean? What is rubber, gentle- 
men? Commercially, of course, rub- 
ber is important; it is even more than 
important: it is—thanks to the in- 
genuity of one man’s brain—a mam- 
moth industry. But I am not speaking 
cemmercially. Because I am a busi- 
ness-man, the business point of view 
doesn’t limit me. If I were a crack- 
brained Ph. D., with a warped mind 
chuck-full of rusty ideas and musty 
languages and dusty theories—if (to 
put it briefly) I were a doddering 
nitwit, an obsolete flapdoodle, or a 
denatured, book-bitten kewpie-above- 
the-ears—I would be so balled up in 
my own particular existence that I 
couldn’t step outside my subject and 
touch the real, throbbing vital things 
oi life. But I am no professor, gen- 


tlemen: far from it. Those things 
may worry some old dubs but not 
yours truly. The tragedies of Sopho- 
cles do not keep me awake. Dante 
may have invented Hell but he doesnt 
cut any ice with me, no sir. I am just 
a plain simple business-man, and there. 
fore an unprejudiced man, a liberal 
man, a wide awake, two-fisted, Ameri. 
can go-getter of a human being who 
doesn’t view the life of this day and 
time through the foggy spectacles of 
the misty past, and who doesn’t go 
to a dinner-party without his necktie, 
and who doesn’t forget his wife's 
name when he wants to introduce her 
to a friend. That’s the kind of a fel. 
low I am. And being that kind of a 
fellow I face the music. With a sv- 
preme effort, summoning all my 
strength, spurning the purely com- 
mercial aspects of the topic, I look 
straight into its very essence with an 
unforgiving eye. Clenching my teeth, 
I say to myself : William Adams-Wig- 
gley took a piece of rubber in his 
hand—and since we all know what 
Adams-Wiggley’s hand really is, there 
remains for us (if we are conscien- 
tious, open-minded, outspoken, free- 
thinking beings) only one course: and 
that course is, to ask ourselves—what 
is really rubber? There lies the ques- 
tion, the gauntlet, the challenge: rub- 
ber. What is it? You may seek to 
dodge, to prevaricate, to equivocate, 
to pick up your traps and slink out the 
back door, but you cannot, you shall 
not, evade me. I repeat, I reiterate, I 
place before you for the last time the 
burning question in its lowest terms: 
what is rubber? 

Gentlemen, if we are sincere, if we 
are honest, and (above all) if we are 
Americans, there can be for us only 
one answer. Let us not, then, be 
afraid. Let us rather look the thing 
bravely in the face; let us stand firm; 
let us lift our heads high, and answer, 
in one unanimous and fearless voice 
which can be heard all over the entire 
civilised and uncivilised globe: ‘“Rub- 
ber is almost nothing!” It is used 
upon our lowest extremities, the feet. 
It is associated with such disagreeable 
and abnormal phenomena as sleet, 
slush, and mud-puddles. In common 
parlance, “to rubber” is a term of 
frank opprobrium. As a material sub- 
stance, rubber is humble, debased, 
downtrodden. And yet the seer, Wil- 
liam Adams-Wiggley, in his vision 
took rubber. 

When we have recovered from our 
astonishment at this colossal condes- 
cension, such as only a truly and really 
big and great man would have been 
capable of, let us endeavor to pursue 
the subject further, with a view to 
ultimately approaching that mysteri- 
ous and enchanted island, that dazz- 
ling bourne, that ultima Thule of all 
mortal observation—a Great Man’s 
Soul. Let us curb our surprise, lest we 
miss yet larger surprises. Let us col- 
lect ourselves: let us ask, is that all? 
I answer, no. That is indeed not all. 
Rubber, that despised product, is far 
from all. William took in his right 
hand rubber, but in his left hand what 
did he take? 

He took mint. 

What, mint? 

(Continued on page 92) 
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—ofa distinguished family 


ANY a Packard owner, as 

a little boy, stood on the 
corner watching a Packard 
roll by and wished that he 
too might some day have a 
Packard car. 


Perhaps a “24”, a “30” or an 
“18”, What memories the 
names recall! And later, the 


“38’s” and “48’s” and then, 
the mighty Twin Six, which 
reigned for eight years—truly 
a distinguished family. 


And now, today, the finest 
and greatest of them all—the 
Packard Six and the Packard 
Eight—alike in distinction, 
in beauty, and in quality. 


Packard Six and Eight both furnished in ten body types, open and enclosed. An extremely liberal monthly 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard, purchasing out of income instead of capital. 
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NEW and exclusive Lounge 

Suit for Spring by Browning 
King’s English designer. Broad in 
shoulder, slender in hip and distin- 
guished by bold square lapels and 
graceful contour. 


KANSAS CITY, KAN. 

650 Minnesota Ave. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Eighth St. 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
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407 Washington St. 
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| BUFFALO 
571 Main St. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
1346 Massachusetts Ave. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 
4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Ave. 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 


| BOSTON 
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DENVER PROVIDENCE 
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ST. PAUL 

Robert at Sixth St. 
SEATTLE 
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VANITY FAIR 


“Egypt for the Egyptians” 


(Continiuce from page 72) 


and was immediately elected Prime 
Minister. 

This is a rough outline of the 
growth of nationalism in Egypt. At 
times it blackens the face of the 
morning newspapers; at times it sinks 
into oblivion; at all times it is active 
either above or below the surface. 
Sooner or later there will be more 
black headlines. What is the present 
position? 

To the British the question of 
guarding the Suez Canal, that Gate- 
way to India, is the paramount consi- 
deration. The Egyptians naturalty 
object to the presence on their soil of 
foreign soldiers. They say that a mili- 
tary guard for the entrance to the 
Canal is not necessary, but Britain 
thinks otherwise and has good reason 
to do so, and she cannot afford to take 
risks, 

But on the question of absolute 
independence Egyptian dissatisfaction 
is understandable enough. In point of 
fact Britain has failed to keep a single 
promise. This, however, is mainly the 
fault of circumstance. She has, to use 
a comprehensive word, civilized Egypt 
and the present prosperity of that 
country is in no small measure due to 
British brains and money. Educated 
Egyptians admit all this, but they point 
out that they are as capable of being 
grateful to a British Government in 
London as they are to a British admin- 
istration at Cairo for these inestimable 
benefits. The Nationalist point of view 
is well understood in London and re- 
ceives on the whole the sympathy of 
the British people; but it is an em- 
piricism with them that their depen- 
dencies must first prove their ability 
to govern themselves before the grant 
of full independence. It must here be 
said in parenthesis that ‘full independ- 
ence’ in the case of Egypt means agree- 
ment on the Suez and Sudan issues; 
Egypt can only grow up as the friend 
of Britain, but there is no reason why 
this friendship should impair the sov- 
ereignty of the country or react in any 
other way than to the great profit of 
the Egyptians. But so long as a min- 
ority stirs up among the fellaheen 
political agitation which has as_ its 
result the murder of British officials, 
there can be no question of full 
independence. 

There is left one more cause for 
trouble—the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
The Nationalists have tried to base 
Egypt’s claim to it on historical, geo- 
graphical and ethnological grounds. 
In six thousand years of history Egypt 
and the Sudan “have been two coun- 
tries, entirely separate and distinct, 
and inhabitated by people of different 
races, with different religions and 
manners and customs and, until the 
rise of Islam, speaking entirely differ- 
ent languages.” That disposes of the 
historical and ethnological claims, but 
the geographical title is indeed a good 
one; it would be difficult to imagine 
two countries that form a better phy- 
sical unity, but that in turn is spoiled 
by the fact that a similar statement 
can be applied to most of northern 
Africa. On the other hand Britain’s 
claim to the country is asserted by 
right of conquest, a claim in which 
Egypt may only share. 

During the quarter of a century 


~ 


which the Anglo-British dominion 
of the Sudan has been in existence the 
increase of population has been mani- 
fold and the country is enjoying a 
greater prosperity than it seems ever 
to have known. Orderly government 
and public works of enormous dimen. 
sions are mainly responsible, with the 
not unimportant result that the coun- 
try is now a potential cotton-growing 
land of considerable extent. More- 
over, the. Sudanese are friendly to the 
British, but perhaps this is because they 
are hostile to the Egyptians whose 
rulers so infamously exploited them 
in the last century. 

Cotton-growing in the Sudan opens 
the irrigation question and the use 
which the Egyptian Nationalists make 
of it in conducting their anti-British 
propaganda. The Wadf and its sister 
societies, such as the White Flag 
League, tell the fellaheen and soldiers 
that the British are insincere about 
storing enough water to irrigate the 
agricultural districts of the Nile. They 
say that Britain aims at using the water 
for her own purposes and that there 
will not be enough for Egypt. In 
their fulsome imagination they depict 
famine and worse—the utter destruc- 
tion of Egypt, as would certainly be 
the case if their charges were true. 
Quite naturally the unsophisticated 
fellaheen believe this; for the Nile is, 
so to speak, their life-giving artery. 
Matters had reached such a stage at 
the time of the Sidar’s murder that 
no Egyptian Government, even if it 
had the mind, dared to codperate with 
the British in building the tremendous 
irrigation dams. How long it will be 
possible to hoodwink the fellaheen, 
with the Nile flowing on as serenely 
as ever, is impossible to conjecture: for 
the fact is that the irrigation schemes 
have been so thought out that not a 
single drop of water will be diverted 
in the drought season from its course 
to Egypt. 

Meanwhile, the murder of the Sidar 
has given Britain opportunity—and 
there is no denying that it was an op- 
pertunity—of quashing Egyptian op- 
position by forcibly making them 
withdraw it. As a consequence of the 
British ultimatum work is now pro- 
ceeding on two great dams which are 
to irrigate part of the Gezira district 
which lies between the Blue and White 
Nile Rivers below Khartum. This 
district contains some 300,000,000 
acres of possible cotton-growing land, 
but so strong has been Egyptian op- 
position that it has been impossible 
hitherto to gain the necessary agree- 
ment to irrigate more than one-tenth 
of that area. 

The theory upon which the irriga- 
tion system is to work is perfectly 
simple. Gigantic dams are to store 
water taken from the Nile during the 
flood period (August to October), 
when the volume of water is so great 
that it is an actual danger to riparian 
agriculture and is discharging into 
the Mediterranean at the rate of 5,000 
cubic metres a second. A dam now to 
be constructed on the Blue Nile will 
stere seven billions of cubic metres of 
this waste water, of which only three 
billions will be necessary to irrigate 
the million acres allotted to it. The 

(Continued on page 110) 
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BLACK* STARR & FROST 


THE BETROTHAL RING -- + From time immemorial the ring has been the 
pledge of love and marriage. The Romans wore a ring of iron upon the 
third finger of the left hand. It was their belief that this finger contained 
a vein leading directly to the heart—the seat of the emotions. 

This old tradition still obtains, but the engagement ring has now become a 
thing of far greater charm and value. More precious materials came into use as 
taste developed and finally stones of the greatest value were introduced. The 
diamond has long been established as the favorite, though emeralds, sapphires, 
and other gems, furnish alternatives which are pleasing and quite correct. 

Our resources, many years’ experience, and absolute integrity insure 


your permanent satisfaction with any selection made in our shop. 


JEWELERS FOR II5 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE «: CORNER 48rnH STREET : NEW YORK 












































Tue ENGusH RaGLan 


A popular model in exclusive 
novelty patteras. 














HE standards of correct 
English tailoring are 
reflected 
Exclusia Clothes for men, de- 
signed and made in England, 


in Maenson 





of exclusive fabrics. 


Sold by a shop in your locality whose 
name will be sent on application. 
Made by 
JosepH May & Sons, Ltd. 
of Leeds, England 





Merchants in unrepresented localities are invited to write for appointment 
to see the line. Address the American Representative, Edgar B. Walters 
Organization, 2 East 23rd Street, Corner Broadway, New York 























VANITY FAIR 


William Adams-Wiggley: Genius and Christian 


(Continued from page 88) 


Yes, mere mint. Unbelievable, but 
true. And what is mint? An incom- 
plete, partial, weakly thing—the final 
syllable of “peppermint.” A fragile 
partner in that verbal marriage where- 
of “julep” is the better half. A vul- 
gar mispronunciation of -“meant.” 
Look at it any way, from any angle, 
any side: the verdict is inescapable— 
mint is unquestionably and unutterably 
the mental and spiritual and moral 
and physical inferior even of rubber. 
If rubber were something, mint would 
be nothing; but since rubber is noth- 
ing, folks, mint does not exist: mint 
is less than nothing. 

When William took rubber in his 
right hand—poor, humble, abused, 
foolish, worthless rubber—the vege- 
table kingdom swooned with a legiti- 
mate pleasure in all its infinitely vari- 
egated interstices. The skunk cabbage 
turned to the summer squash and 
whispered—what is this? The poison- 
ivy vine forgot to poison. The heart 
of the lemon stood still. I am very 
sure all these things happened and 
many more. But when Adams-Wig- 
gley extended his other, or left, hand 
—and (with a smile gracious and be- 
nign) picked between his merciful 
third finger and his gentle thumb a 
piece, a leaf, a fragment, of unutter- 
able, common, merest mint—then, 
gentlemen, it is no exaggeration to 
say that there occurred an unforget- 
table moment in human history. 

I will leave you with that idea. 
Since words are, at best, futile things, 
I will not try to describe the inde- 
scribable. But I cannot refrain from 
mentioning one more point, in con- 
nection with the lovely marriage of 
mint and of rubber: I must needs call 
to your attention the final’ dilemma 
with which William was confronted, 
and how he found the way out as no 
one else could have found it. After 
the process of rubberizing mint and 
minting rubber had been carefully per- 
fected Adams-Wiggley gazed with a 
proud eye upon the product of this 
unique combination, and pondered the 
question of a name for his wondrous 
invention. Well, what did he do: Did 
he brand it with a complicated, so- 
phisticated, unpronounceable title, like 
the Greek and Latin teachers do their 
stick-in-the-mud treatises? Did he en- 
dow it with a jaw-breaking appela- 
tion, a big word, which nobody but 
three men in all God’s creation could 
understand? Not he! He wasn’t that 
small. He knew humanity, and he 
loved it, just as he knew nature and 
loved her. He wanted to find a name 
which everybody—no matter what 
language they spoke, what creed they 
subscribed to, how much their income 
was—could understand and_ speak: 
and, above all, he wanted to be down- 
right fair. Rubber and mint had ap- 
peared to him in a vision, robbing him 
of his deepest gloom. He was grate- 
ful, and he was a gentleman. He 
wanted to be perfectly fair and square 
with rubber and with mint. He wanted 
to represent them equally, and not to 
slight either of them. You and I 
would not have thought of so delicate 
a point, but he did. In his heart of 
hearts, pulsing with a love for all 
created and uncreated things alike, 
there gushed that sublime and almost 


unattainable ambition. I say “almost,” 
since for genius nothing is unattain- 
able. Genius can walk erect where les. 
ser minds crawl on all fours, and fly 
where others limp. The works of 
Harold Bell Wright, Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, and Elbert Hubbard, are a 
proof; but William Adams-Wiggley 
is the great proof of all. For, after 
infinite researches, involving the best 
power of his accumulated mind, upon 
the practically insurmountable prob- 
lem—in a lightning-flash of blinding 
intuition he discovered the solution of 
the supposedly impregnable difficulty, 
the just and equal way out of the awe- 
inspiring dilemma: the double cogno- 
men which would make both mint and 
rubber rejoice forever—Chewing Gum! 
Now just a word about the actual 
effect of chewing-gum on the world 
at large: chewing-gum has improved 
living conditions all over the world 
fifteen per cent., has given the rudi- 
ments of education and culture to 
thousands upon thousands of workless 
and ignorant aborigines, has created 
in the midst of the impenetrable jun- 
gle a series of model communities 
equipped with every outlet, orifice, 
comfort, and even luxury, which our 
twentieth century  super-civilization 
can invent—pianolas, phonographs, 
radios, electric lights, automatic gar- 
bage-cans, telephones and _ telegraphs, 
sane dance-halls, hygienic soda-foun- 
tains, collapsible bungaloes, and strop- 
less safety-razors. But to enumerate 
these trifling benefits is to convey only 
an atom, a molecule, an ohm, of the 
actual truth. Chewing-gum has done 
these things, of course, but (as every- 
body from the illiterate savage of the 
Peruvian pampas to the most highly 
cultured savant of the Académie 
Francaise knows) chewing-gum_ has 
done more—a million times more. 
Chewing-gum won the last war, and 
will win the next. If the sticks of 
chewing-gum which are manufactured 
in just one of the Adams-Wiggley 
factories during an ordinary eight- 
hour day were put end to end, they 
would form a highway to the fur- 
thest star which the most powerful 
telescope has ever perceived. But sta- 
tistics are merely statistics, so let us 
rather turn to the man himself. 
William Adams-Wiggley, at the age 
of thirty six, has made thousands of 
millions of millions of billions of lips, 
jaws, and mouths—all over the entire 
planet, throughout the five nations, 
the seven seas, the neutral air, the 
kindly earth—move in rhythmic se- 
quence and keep time perfectly all to- 
gether without one single error or mis- 
take, just like they were the countless 
feet of heroes advancing into battle. 
Yes, gentlemen, that’s what Adams- 
Wiggley has really accomplished. In 
a word, in a nutshell, in a je ne sais 
quot, he has put into people’s mouths, 
everywhere, in all weathers—into my 
mouth and your mouth, gentlemen— 
what had hitherto been considered only 
suited to an old pair of shoes on a 
nasty day. Isn’t it beautiful? Doesn't 
it simply prove what genius really 
is? Genius doesn’t despise a thing be- 
cause it looks lowly or has been mal- 
treated and spat upon—no. A genius 
isn’t going to take anybody’s word for 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Your children’s appreciation of music 


They have books to read, pictures to see — what music do they hear? 


REAT pictures, great books, great 

music—these three can guide your 
children to a lifelong love for the best 
in art. 


Just as the invention of printing has 
brought your children faithful reproduc- 
tions of famous pictures and volumes of 
immortal literature, so now does another 
great invention bring them the musical 
treasures of the world. 


That invention is the Ampico—a 
miraculous device that makes the piano 
in your living-room sing under the touch 
of the world’s greatest musicians. 


Day after day, your children may hear 
Levitzki, Ornstein, Rachmaninoff. Great 
symphonies will become to them won- 
ders as familiar as sunsets and spring. 
They will know Strauss; Wagner will 
become their friend. 


You and your children— together 


In the hour after dinner, on winter eve- 
nings and in summer twilights, you and 
your children can listen to beautiful 
music — together. 

Like as not, you will discover that 
music begins to take on a new meaning 


STAM 


for you. Led by the children’s simple, 
unaffected response to the music’s mood, 
you may come to be moved more deeply 
than you thought possible. 


Only with these fine pianos 


The Ampico may be had only in the 
following pianos, instruments that have 
been known for generations for pre- 
eminent quality: the Mason & Hamlin, 
the Knabe, the Chickering, the Marshall 
& Wendell, the Fischer, the Haines 
Bros., the Franklin, and in Canada the 
Willis also. Note that the Mason & 
Hamlin, the Knabe, and the Chickering 
—three of the four great pianos in gen- 
eral use on the American concert stage 
—have now adopted the Ampico. 


Exchange your present piano 
for cn Ampico 
The Ampico is within your reach. 
The silent or player piano which you 
now own will entitle you to an allow- 
ance on the purchase price. This fact 
and convenient terms of payment make 
owning an Ampico an ambition that you 
may gratify without postponement. Foot- 
power models, $795. Electric power 
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models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


You can have no adequate idea of this 
latest miracle—until you have heard the 
Ampico. Hear it today! Hear it at any 
store where any of the pianos mentioned 
are sold. If you are not near such a store, 
write us to send you a booklet descrip- 
tive of the Ampico and its music. 


Music from the Ampico Library 


Played by 
Nocturne— Chopin BRAILOWSKY 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 8—Lisze LEGINSKA 
Staccato Etude— Rubinstein LEVITZKI 


On the Wings of Song—Mendelssohn-Liszt 


LHEVINNE 

Spinning Song— Mendelssohn RACHMANINOFF 
Papillons—Rosenthal ROSENTHAL 
Fantasie Impromptu— Chopin SCHNITZER 
Largo— Handel SUSKIND 
Minute Waltz—Gassiz BLCOMFIELD- 
ZEISLER 


Popular recordings just out 


Peter Pan—King-Henderson VINCENT LOPEZ 
My Best Girl— Donaldson 
J. MILTON DELCAMP 


THE AMPICO CORPORATION 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


The ALL of the PLANO 

















DISTINCTIVE 
GARMENTS & ACCESSORIES 
Latest Approved Styles 


THE MODEL ///ustrated was 
developed by a leading tailor, as 
are all our models. 

The hat is REGENT STREET i 
the new brown shade, so suitable 
for spring. First introduced to 


this country by us.Price $10.00. 


BROCHURE OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
SENT ON REQUEST 


ER.[RIPLER 8 [1. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
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Too Much Theory 


(Continued from page 55) 


‘held by Philip the Second and his con- 
temporaries. The Sienese primitives 
seemed to the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries incompetent barbar- 
ians. Under the influence of Ruskin, 
the later nineteenth century contrived 
to dislike almost all architecture that 
was not Gothic. And the early twen- 
tieth century, under the influence of 
the French, deplores and ignores, in 
painting, all that is literary, reflective 
or dramatic. 

In every age theory has caused men 
to like much that was bad and reject 
much that was good. The only pre- 


judice that the ideal art critic should 
have is against the incompetent, the 
mentally dishonest and the futile. The 
number of ways in which good 
pictures can be painted is quite in. 
calculable, depending only on the 
variability of the human mind. Every 
good painter invents a new way of 
painting. Is this man a competent 
painter? Has he something to say, is 
he genuine? These are the questions 
a critic must ask himself. Not, does 
he conform with my theory of imita- 
tion, or distortion, or moral purity, 
or significant form? 


The Passing of the No-Trumper 


(Continued from page 76) 


Your partner knows what you are bid- 
ding on, and that you have either 
strength or length, perhaps both. He 
never knows what you hold when you 
bid no-trumps, unless he has all the 
rest of the high cards himself. If he 
cannot support the suit, he will deny 
it. He does not know what to do when 
he cannot support a no-trumper; some 
writers telling him not to take out 
with less than six of a minor suit; 
some with strength only in a major 
suit, and none of them giving any 
solid reasons for their advice—only 
theory. My reasons for the take-out 
are based on facts. 

Some interesting developments arise, 
especially in duplicate games, from 
the difference between bidding no- 
trumps and calling a long weak ma- 
jor suit. Take this case, played at the 
Knickerbocker Whist Club: 
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Those who conservatively bid a 
diamond on this hand were left to 
play it and made three odd, 30 points. 
Those who tried no-trump made two 
odd, 50 points. The only ones who 
called the spades went game. At one 
table it went this way: 

A led a club, which Z won. A trump 
put dummy in, and two winning clubs 
gave Z two heart discards. The re- 
turn of the trump brought the king 
from B, who led the hearts, and Z 
trumped the return of that suit. Z 
then picked up B’s trump and led three 
rounds of diamonds, and after trump- 
ing the heart made the fourth dia- 
mond and the game. 

If this style of bidding gets popular 
we shall have to make another reduc- 
tion in the number of original no- 
trump calls. The best players have 
always regarded them as dangerous; 
and they are daily getting scarcer. 





ANSWER TO THE MARCH 
PROBLEM 


This was the distribution in Prob- 
lem LXIX, in which only three tricks 
were asked for, nevertheless it was 
not particularly easy. 
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There are no trumps and Z leads. 
Y and Z want three tricks. This is 
how they get them: 

Z starts with the jack of clubs, 
which Y wins and leads the heart. 
This Z wins, A discarding a diamond. 
Z now leads his smallest spade. If B 
is allowed to win this trick with the 
jack he can make the top heart and 
the top diamond, but as he cannot get 
rid of the lead he must eventually 
lose a trick to the ten of clubs, which 
is the suit Y keeps. 

If A wins the spade trick with the 
king, he has nothing to lead but dia- 
monds, and B must win the trick, so 
we get the same result as we did in 
the trump play. 

There are two plausible false open- 
ings. If Z starts, with the jack of 
hearts, A discarding a diamond, and 
Z then follows with the small spade, 
B will win the spade and lead the high 
diamond, following with a small club. 
By keeping the ten of hearts he pre- 
vents Z from discarding the club. Now 
if Z is allowed to hold the club trick 
with the jack, A must make a spade 
and two diamonds. If Y overtakes Z’s 
jack of clubs, he must lose two clubs 
to B, who will also make a heart trick. 

The other false opening is for Z 
to start with the spade. This B wins 
and leads the diamond, following with 
a heart, which throws the lead back 
into Z’s hand. If Z now leads the 
club and Y ducks it, B also ducks it, 
and Z is forced to give A two dia- 
monds and a spade. 
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THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN’S MARK 


The GORHAM mark on a piece of Sterling 
bespeaks rare beauty of design. It is the 
symbol of that supreme artistry wrought 
by GORHAM’S master craftsmen. What- 
ever the pattern, time has proved its 


ee ETRUSCAN 
indifference to passing styles. PATTERN 


Tea spoons, 6 for $9.50 


Dessert knives, 6 for 21.00 
Dessert forks, 6 for 20.00 


PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


America’s Leading Silversmiths for over 90 years 


Ambrose Burnside 
Brown, for 41 years 
a Gorham master 
crafisman, stamp- 
ing the Gorham 
mark on an Etrus- 
can waiter. 
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The man in the street knows the Fisher product by the emblem Body by Fisher. The car 

owner knows it by its obvious superiorities—by refinements and conveniences, by design 

and construction, which are peculiar to Fisher bodies, and which are the satisfying 

outcome of sixteen years’ development of nothing but closed bodies for motor cars. 

FISHER BODY ‘CORPORATION, DETROIT 
L D V 


CLEVELAN WALKERVILLE, ONT. ST. LOUIS 
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CADILLAC Custom-Built BODIES 


~at prices consistent with wise investment 
Cadillac invites you to give free rein to your individual preferences when you 
purchase a V-63 Cadillac with Custom Body by Fisher. § From among the 
twenty-four master color harmonies, select the one which pleases you above 
all others. Choose the particular style of upholstery, in mohair or cloth, 
which appeals to you as being most beautiful... . .§In this way, your 
Custom-Built Cadillac will faithfully reflect your own good taste. In this 
way, it will represent your personal ideal of beauty... . . just as it represents 
the highest standard of dependable, vibrationless eight-cylinder performance. 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Moto.s Corporation 





STANDARD OF THE WORLD 














Lack of sleep costs the country more than a billion dollars a year! 


An average of 2,000,000 people are 
sick or “out of sorts’? every day in 
the United States. Counting only 
the value of the time lost by work- 
ers, the cost to the country is some- 
thing like $1,500,000,000 annually. 


Preventable diseases also carry off 
more than 400,000 adults each year. 
Since economists value a “grown- 
up’s”’ life at $5,000, this means an 
additional loss of $2,000,000,000. 


Much of this waste could be end- 
ed by correct sleep habits. Better 
than any tonic, unbroken rest elimi- 
nates fatigue poisons, builds vigor 


SIMMONS 


» Beds Mattresses Springs: Built for Sleep 


and BEDROOM FURNITURE 


and energy and fortifies us against the 
many serious maladies which attack 
weary bodies and exhausted nerves. 


Before you go to bed tonight, make 
sure that your mattress and spring are 
not robbing you of thesleep you need 
and thus shortening your life, per- 
haps. Compare them tomorrow, at 
any leading furniture store, with Sim- 
mons quality mattresses and springs. 


Styles to suit every taste: prices to 
fitany purse. Built of new materials 
by the world’s largest maker of sleep 
equipment. The Purple Label is now 


the finest mattress made in America. 


Restrained but vivid color gives the key to this 
individual chamber. The Venetian blue of the 
closet doors (striped in gold) is repeated in the 
comforts and the satin borders of the bedspreads. 
The latter may be of ivory satin or mercerized 
cotton taffeta. Wilton or chenille rug in terra 
cotta. Tinted walls in soft primrose. Wall hang- 
ing in brocade or damask with pattern in gold. 
Beds, table and chiffonier are from a complete 
new suite of Simmons Steel Furniture, Design 
122, 1n a permanent finish reproducing antique 
walnut. May be had also in French walnut, 
mahogany and American walnut, or a range of 
new and lasting colors: smoke blue, coral, soft 
gray, jade, lacquer red, old ivory. Beds are 
Design 1841. Write for an interesting color 
booklet,“ Restful Bedrooms,” to The Simmons 
Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago. 





Be sure you find this 
label on the sleep 
eguipment you buy 
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O the beauty in a roof of Johns-Manville 
Colorblende Asbestos Shingles is added as- 
surance of absolute fire-safety, eternal durability, 
and complete freedom from upkeep expense or 
concern of any sort about your roof. 
Write for Colorblende Book, to Johns-Manville 
Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New 
York City. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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STERLING 
925/1000 FINE 


Treasure Set fo.2 


Pieces $185.22 


This little set has been so thought- 
fully selected that it will serve 
six people correctly at breakfast, 
duncheon or dinner. It contains: 


12 Tea Spoons 

8 Dessert Spoons 

8 Dinner Forks 

6 Dinner Knives 
6 Tea Knives 

12 Dessert Forks 
6 Coffee Spoons 





Treasure Sets, costing from $120.00 ta 

925.0%;, come in varying sizes built 
to serv four, six, eight or twelve people. 
Thes. sets and the intelligent plan un- 
derl)ing each assortment are fully de- 
scriLed, with illustrations, in our booklet, 
Selecting Silver for the Young Bride, 
which will be mailed gladly at your 
request, 





‘Creasure’™ 


Solid Silber 






OW! you 
may have an ade- 
quately be-silvered 
dinner for six—sil- 
ver that is genuine, 


Hs 
solid silver all the 


way through—at a very Ay cost. 


Forsaking an immemorial trade cus- 
tom under which all sets were made 
up in dozen or half dozen lots, 
Rogers, Lunt & Bowlen have intelli- 
gently selected the exact minimum 
number of pieces needed of each 
required article, whether six, eight or 
twelve—no more, no less, thus mak- 
ing your dollar do its utmost duty. 


The hostess, young matrons, brides- 


phere Six of One and 
enof the other 
ecome Gight 
































to-be, when they see 
this set, say to each 
other, and to their 
avorite jeweler, 
“Here is indeed sym- 
pathy and social sense 
expressed in silver.” 


Like the pioneer recognition of soci- 
ety’s interest in period designs which 
was met in “Treasure” Solid Silver 
with such smart period patterns as the 
famous Adam and William and Mary, 
this thoughtfully composed set is 
simply another one of those happy 
mergers of imagination, art, and silver- 
smithing that heighten the esteem in 
which this unique silver is held. 


Write for Brochure, ‘‘The William and Mary Style’”’ 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 
OG 22 KENWOOD STREET ag 


TaN 
me «Silversmiths ~ Creators of “Distinctive Tableware “TG 


GREENFIELD ™ MASSACHUSETTS 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
Striped Neckwear This Spring 


We believe we have something entirely new in these patterns in 
English silks. 


As the illustration shows, “A” is a multi-colored diagonal stripe 
combining siik and satin in contrasting colors. “B” is a broken 
stripe in tan, gray or brown and white, loosely woven. “C”™ has 
a one and one-half inch stripe, soft in effect and without sheen, 
combining blue and tan, or green and brown, or two shades of 
gray. “D” is unusually novel as it has a most pronounced effect 
of basket weave, effectively combining a check and stripe in 
contrasting tones. 


All priced at $4.00. 


A Light-weight Spring Felt 
from 
Hilhouse & Company 
Bond Street. London 





Colors are granite. bay or drab. This hat is made ex- 
clusively for us in England. $14.50. 





A New Spring Pajama 


Of imported material selected by us for its ideal weight 
and “feel.” Plain white. “V"-necks. $8.50. 


The “Thistle” Bow-Tie 


For Dinner Wear 





Designed especially’ for the wing collar. In 
black satin or moire, in various patterns. 
$2.50 and $3.00. 

Orders by mail receive careful attention 


Our representatives visit the principal cities of the country. Dates upon 


Established 1867 
NEW YORK: 567 Fifth Avenue at 46th Street 
CHICAGO: 304 Michigan Avenue South 
Palm Beach French Lick 








Maaaaam-my! 


VANITY FAIR 


Maaaaam-my! 


(Continued from page 42) 


As I pointed out my pieces of lug- 
gage to the porter, I was attacked 
trom the rear. Accompanying a 
hearty slap on the back came this 
r heery greeting: 

“Welcome to our city, Al! Let me 
show you around the town!” 

I turned and saw the beaming 
countenance of Joe Leblang, he of 
the cut-rates and Gray’s Drug Store! 

And show me around is what he 
did. Instead of a rural post office I 
saw a branch office of E. F. Hutton 
& Co., agog with tickers and New 
Yorkers who imagined they were tak- 
ing a vacation. Instead of the two- 
table village pool-room, I saw a place 
culled Bradley’s where visiting sports- 
men checked their brains at the door 
and tackled roulette wheels. Instead 
of the old Southern mansions, I saw 
a hotel that holds (so I was told) two 
thousand guests. I found out later 
that it holds most of these guests be- 
cause they are unable to pay their 
hotel bills! 

Yes, Palm Beach is delightful, but 
not in the way I had imagined. 

There is a real estate boom on; and 
the entire state is cut up into lots. 
Even my window-boxes at the hotel 
were subdivided. One fellow tried to 
sell me a part of the golf course that 
he had brought in on his mashie. 

Palm Beach is also a social center. 
There were two princes there. One 
of them wore a monocle at night and 
pushed a wheel-chair all day. The 


other was a fox terrier. 

The sea-bathing is one of the at- 
tractions. The ladies that partake of 
this invigorating exercise are supposed 
to be attractions also. But you have 
my word for it that many of them 
are all wet that never go near the 
water. 

The only thing of importance that 
I learned during my stay was how to 
distinguish a native from a tourist, 
The palm of a native’s hand is always 
sunburnt. ‘ 

When I got on the train in New 
York to go to Palm Beach many of 
my friends and acquaintances were at 
the station, and somehow they all 
made the same remark: “Pretty soft, 
old boy, pretty soft!” I naturally 
thought they inferred that I should 
soon be enjoying sunshine and flowers 
while they were dogging snowflakes, 
It wasn’t until I had returned and 
checked up on what the trip had cost 
me that I knew what they really 
meant. There was no doubt about it, 
I had been indeed “pretty soft! .. .” 

But after all, maybe I am too caus- 
tic in my remarks about the South. 
Every section of the country has its 
admirers and enthusiasts. There are 
those who rave about California and 
the Golden West, while others climb 
their soap-boxes in praise of the 
North. Many say that the East with 
its varied climate is the only place to 
live in. But, when all is said and done, 
there’sonly one South! . . ThankGod! 


When Calvin Coolidge Laughed 


(Continued from page 52) 


bag, causing a strike among the white 
paper bag manufacturers, which spread 
all the way from Tuscaloosa to 
Yazoo. 

Suddenly—unexpectedly—in the 
midst of all this infrahuman and ultra- 
national pandemonium, compared with 
which such trivial incidents as solar 
eclipses, earthquakes, the battle of 
Aegospotami, Sheridan’s ride, the fall 
of Babylon, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and Pepy’s Diary, were as an 
inelegant globule of H,O- beside the 
tempestuous entirety of the Dead Sea 
—in the centre of doom, debauchery, 
and dissolution—in the naked heart of 
tintinnabulous chaos—a miracle, a 
thing unknown, unanalysable, a phe- 
nomenon irremediably acatalectic, in- 
dubitably unbelievable, and _ totally 
indescribable, occurred. 

Over the whole country there swept 
(as sometimes sweeps, o’er the sick- 
bed of some poor delirious sufferer, a 
spontaneous sweetness—purging ‘the 
spirit of its every anguish, uniting the 
multifarious moods and aspects of the 
human heart in a triumphant arch 
through which, with flags flying and 
bugles blowing, the glorious armies of 
the soul go marching as to war)— 
there thrilled—there burgeoned—a 
mysterious and invincible ululation of 
utter, absolute, unperforated silence. 

So stunning, so irrevocable, was this 
silence, that the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fish of the 
sea, felt, and (each in his own peculiar 
and characteristic way) responded to, 


its thunderous intensity. The prairie- 
dog of Kansas and the armadillo of 
Texas emerged from their burrows 
hand in hand, bent on satisfying at all 
costs an unquenchable curiosity as to 
its occult cause—united by a common 
inquisitiveness, the moose of Maine 
and the codfish of Massachusetts 
(abandoning simultaneously their re- 
spectively foliate and aqueous habi- 
tats) put their heads together, and 
listened—the versatile mocking-bird of 
Kentucky started from his sleep and 
mingled his mellifluous pxons of in- 
quiry with the more staccato queries 
of the cynical rose-breasted nuthatch 
—even the mayor of Kankakee, IIl., 
fired by an overwhelming curiosity, 
leaned out of a superb gothic aperture 
in the pre-romanesque I. O. O. F. hall, 
dropping a half-smoked Chesterfield 
into the exact middle of a passing load 
of hay, with the remark: “Is cigarette 
taste changing? ””—in short, all Amer- 
ica, which (but a moment before) 
had been convulsed to its very roots 
by unparalleled spasms of massacre, 
machination, and mayhem, closed its 
weary eyes ... and sank suddenly 
into a profound swoon of unadulter- 
ated ecstasy, a delicious coma of in- 
expressible bliss . . . as through the 
entire nation, from sea to sea, com- 
pletely surged that sublime and un- 
mitigated titillation of telepathic tran- 
quility, of rapturous reintegration, of 
perfect peace... 

Calvin Coolidge had stopped laugh- 


ing. 
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Our evenings are a delicht, now, to look forward to 


Under the Spell of 
the Duo-Art 


Fam SINNER is over and again we gather for one 
SM] of what we have come to call our “Armchair 

) Recitals’. It’s wonderful how these draw the 
<9) 


—=>= 








JOSEF HOFMANN says: 


“As you know, before I entered 
into an agreement to play ex- 
clusively for the Duo-Art, I 
made a very thorough investi- 
gation and convinced myself 
that your instrument was And we never seem to tire of them, tho’ we’ve had so many, 
superior to all other reproduc- 
ing pianos. During the past 






family together and make the young folks 











forget possibly less wholesome entertainment. 


since the great piano came, months ago. But, of course, we 


few months I have had a Duo- couldn’t, with all the beautiful music of the world to draw 
Art in my home at Seal Harbor eae ‘ 
and my enthusiasm for this on and all the great pianists of the world, to play it for us. 
great instrument has increased 
as my familiarity with it has We've already a fine collection of recordings by Paderewski, 
grown. . ° 

Shas Miles Se cities tate Hofmann, Gabrilowitsch, Bauer and other. favored ones, 
reproduction of my own play- as well as splendid lighter pieces—classics, songs, old and 
ing the Duo-Art is so far supe- : | ee 
rior to any other instrument of aw ayed by perfectly wonderful pianists. 
its kind that there can be no 
real basis tor comparison.” Our evenings are a delight, now, to look torward to. Our 


little family gathered about the Duo-Art, as families used 
to gather about the hearth-stone. Drawn closer together 
by a common interest and made, I think, each of us a 
little finer, a little better, by music’s magic spell. 


The DUO-ART sents" 


i 








N 4 


Our little family gathered about the 
Duo-Art, as families used to gather about the hearth-stone 


APRIL, 1925 
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What is the Duo-Art? 
A Perfect Piano 


It is first of all a splendid piano, in 
our case, a lovely little Weber Baby 
Grand. Mother plays it by hand and 
I play, and we both adore its sweet, 
rich mellow tone and sympathetic 
action. Rachel is taking her lessons 
and practises on it, and her teacher 
Says it is the finest piano she has 
ever played. 


A Pianola 


Then it is a Pianola, with perfectly 
wonderful devices for putting one’s 
own expression in the music. Dad and 
Ray particularly admire this feature of 
the Duo-Art and spend hours playing 
it this way. They have both become 
very expert and it’s extraordinary with 
what taste and feeling they can inter- 
pret even the really difficult things. 


A Reproducing Piano 
But best of all, it is what is known as 
a reproducing piano —a piano which 
reproduces performances that have 
been played upon it. 


Isn’t it wonderful that an instrument 
could be made so sensitive and yet so 
powerful, that the playing of a Pade- 
rewski or a Hofmann can be faultlessly 
reproduced? Tharcanplayonemoment 


with soft, lingering pianissimo; the 
next with thundering staccato chords? 


Authorized Rolls 


There are special rolls for the repro- 
ducing action, made by the artists 
themselves, while actually playing. If 
we should question if it was really 
Hofmann, for example, who was 
playing, the roll itself answers the 
question. Each Duo-Art roll has this 
upon it: 
“This roll is my interpretation. It was 
recorded by me for the Duo-Art, and 
I hereby authorize its use with that 
instrument.” 
(signed) JOSEF HOFMANN 
When we were looking into the sub- 
ject, we investigated several instru- 
ments and found the Duo-Art was 
the only one with authorized rolls. 


We liked the Duo-Art best in every 


way, but this alone would have de- » 


cided us. 


Distinguished Pianos 
The Duo-Art may be obtained in the 
following distinguished pianos—The 
Steinway, Steck, Wheelock, Stroud, 
Aeolian and famous Weber, Grands 
and Uprights, electric and foot-im- 
pelled. Prices from $695 upward, 
freight additional. Allowances on 
other instruments in exchange. 
Moderate monthly payments. 
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A few of the pianists who 
record exclusively for 
the Duo-Art | 
i 


Hutcheson 


Paderewski 
Hofmann Myra Hess 
Bauer Stravinsky 
De Pachmann _ Siloti 
Gabrilowitsch Powell 


Bachaus Schelling 
Grainger Rubinstein 
Cortot Prokofieff 
Friedman Carreras 
Ganz Leginska 
Novaes Palmgren 
Friedheim Borovsky 
Cadman 
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VANITY FAIR 


How Modern Music Gets That Way 


(Continued from page 46) 


inate. It was so employed by Rameau, 
by Berlioz, by Bizet, by Chabrier, even 
by César Franck. 

Not till Debussy’s time did the 
rest of the world discover this trick. 
Many have since imitated it with more 
or less skill, but the real taste for 
decorative harmony remains essentially 
French. Debussy or Ravel or Fauré, 
all of them musicians of greater 
achievement than Satie, and greater 
masters of the harmonic style that is 
the essence of French music, might 
have been named as the leaders of 
this school, except that Debussy and 
Fauré are dead, and Ravel has been 
offered the Legion of Honor. Satie 
is, in fact, of living French musicians 
the most delicate, frivolous (if you 
will), and precise. With true French 
economy he has reduced both notes 
and noise to an incredible minimum. 
He writes neither to inflame the lis- 
tener nor to seduce him, but simply 
to clarify a text or an idea. It is es- 
pecially appropriate that he should 
have chosen on one occasion to set to 
music some of Plato’s Dialogues, be- 
cause no other writer comes so near 
to the musical style recommended by 
the disciple of Socrates. 

Contemporary music, then, borrows 
its methods mainly from these three 
sources, though the particular tune 
and accent of it may be local. Many 
composers experiment with a kind of 
harmony known as bitonality; that 
is, writing in two keys at once; and 
interesting moments of such music are 
to be found as far back as the Richard 
Strauss of the nineties. No systematic 
use of it, however, has yet appeared 
comparable in completeness to the 
atonality of Schoenberg or to the dis- 
cordant but strictly tonal writing in 
which Stravinsky excels, although it 
is employed by nearly all composers 
for dramatic purposes and quite ex- 
tensively by the French for sensuous 
musical ornament. In rhythm, the 
only style peculiar to our age which 
is not implied in Stravinsky is that of 
American jazz. 

Of course, all this novelty and ex- 
periment are amazing, especially to 
orchestral subscribers whose musicality 
is bounded on the north by Beethoven 
and everywhere else by Paul White- 
man. “If composers want to say 
something new,” they ask, “why can’t 
they say it with the old language that 
we can understand?” Well, they can’t 
for the same reason that Beethoven 
couldn’t. Music is made of sounds, 
not ideas; and the only way to make 
new music is with new sounds. Much 
of this music is pretty poor stuff. 
Much of music always has been. But 
the people who make stupid modern 
pieces would certainly make just as 
stupid ones if they wrote in the style 
of Schumann. There is not a first- 
rate composer in history (not even 
Handel, even though he did spend 
half his time writing quite conven- 
tional Italian operas) who was not 
an inveterate searcher after novel 
methods. There is a satisfaction about 
wearing a brand new suit of clothes 
which one can never get from the 
best made-over in the world. Grand- 
ma Brahms’s crinolines were superb; 
by all means let us study them and 


cherish their loveliness. But they are 
as useless nowadays for practical eve. 
ning wear as Auntie Strauss’s bustle, 

Besides, it is not at all certain that 
composers really are trying to say 
something new. Perhaps it is only the 
language that is strange. We can’t 
tell. For there is no way of knowing 
what Beethoven meant by the Fifth 
Symphony. We can’t even find out 
what Schoenberg means by Pierrot 
Lunaire, although he is still alive and 
talking. Composers are never articu- 
late about their pieces, and the opin- 
ions of sincere and learned critics are 
utterly contradictory. Take the case 
of Stravinsky, for instance. One 
writer loves the Sacre du Printemps 
for its harshness, another finds that 
it caresses the ear. Some speak of its 
primitive brutality, others of its sub- 
tlety, or its rhythmic elaboration. The 
Chorale in L’histoire d’un Soldat has 
been admired as blasphemy; it has 
been called tender, reverent, and mys- 
tical; also a bit of pure and mean. 
ingless counterpoint. The Pieces for 
Clarinet, which seem to you restrained 
and austere, someone else has thought 
hilarious. Who knows whether the 
composer meant Renard to be gay or 
bitter? Some say Petrouchka is pas- 
sionate and Russian; some call it ob- 
jective musical realism; Boris de 
Schloezer says it is not primarily either 
patriotic or pictorial and that if you 
forget the ballet and the programme 
notes you will find it to follow an 
ancient and purely West-European 
model, the classical sonata. Stravinsky 
is, for persons who prefer those quali- 
ties, discordant, rude, barbaric, vio- 
lent; and for those of other predilec- 
tions, sonorous, subtle, sophisticated, 
and cerebral. He has been regarded 
by half his admirers as a chaotic demi- 
urge and by the other half as a 
scientist who operates upon the brain 
with surgical precision. 

All this doesn’t help much in the 
concert hall. The only thing we can 
do there, be the programme ancient 
or modern, is to listen. And curi- 
ously enough, if we listen naively, 
music soon begins to make sense. It 
doesn’t make intellectual sense, be- 
cause no music does. But it makes 
musical sense; that is, as soon as we 
get used to the sound of it, it ceases to 
annoy; and then either it bores us, or 
it becomes pleasant and exciting, and 
we have that feeling of stimulation 
which is our only real evidence that 
a piece is for us a good piece. It is 
indeed fortunate that our ear can 
adapt itself so readily as it does, be- 
cause we shall not always have the 
nineteenth century with us. In Chicago 
and Boston, strange new names are 
seen where Chaikovski and Bruckner 
once were printed. The Stravinsky 
vogue has even reached New York. 
Ladies at the Philharmonic who. two 
years ago stalked away in anger from 
the trumpets of Petrouchka today ap- 
plauded that work to their last glove. 
The truth is that it is harder to “stay 
put” musically than it is to move 
along. It is pretty difficult to be an 
ancient in the modern world. But all 
that is necessary to be a modern is 
simply to live in the world and to g0 
out a little. 
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Now Available 


in America 


Made in Scotland and supplied to retailers 
who cater to those desiring goods of pre-em- 
inent style and quality. Glengair Golf Hose are 
of pure, live-fleece wool, knit on hand frames. 


Strictly full-fashioned. Glengair patterns 
will not be found in any other golf hose. 


If your favorite haberdasher does not ; 
have this finer stocking, he can quickly get Turnberry 


it for you. Write us for further description. a 
GLENGAIR LTD., LEITH, SCOTLAND Tenth Green. 
Address inquiries to hirthof Clyde 
in bac 
ground, 


GLENGAIR 
Golf Hose 


NeW YORK SALES OFFICE, 267 FIFTH AVE. 
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The Strand 


The Strand adequately 
meets the exacting de 
mands of the man who 
enjoys being in the van 
guard in wearing the new- \ eae 
er fashions. The wider VI ig 
shoulders and narrower NF | 
hips are characteristics 
which pay tribute to the 
current English — style 
trend. 





The finest looms of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Amer- 
ica contributed the fabrics 
from which this model is 
tailored. 
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VANITY FAIR 
| 


Again We View-With-Alarm 


(Continued from page 57) 


idea film lie those hundreds of pic- 
tures which you usually see and usually 
fecl to be unsatisfactory. The first 
generation of movie fans had a dif- 
ferent experience. They went to see a 
news reel and a two-reel comic of the 
slapstick sort and a half hour of the 
Perils of Paulie and then a rather 
romantic feature film—a Western bad- 
man film for preference. Sometimes 
they saw a “vamp” film, invariably 
played as a melodrama, not in the 
way we have it to-day, as a presenta- 
tion, heavily moralized, of passion. 
Today the serial barely rears its head; 
the comics are refined and often ap- 
pear as six-reel features; even the news 
reel has been bolstered up with in- 
formation, clippings from the Liter- 
ary Digests incredible jokes, and more 
recently with animated cross word 
puzzles. 

I am not very keen about some of 
the new films and I prefer the thrill of 
a chase to a long sub-title explaining 
the philosophy of the battle of the 
But setting preferences and 
judgment apart there are two things 
to be noted. One is that the stage pre- 
sents problems as well as the movie 
and that fiction and sociology present 
them better than either stage or screen. 
That is, the movie is working with 
material not primarily and exclusively 
suitable to the screen; whereas the old 
romantic and spectacular melodrama 
was better done on the screen than 
anywhere else, used the screen’s capa- 
cities to the utmost, and was, there 
fore, its peculiar property. You can 


£ceXes, 


carve in sand and in snow, but sculp. 
ture is at its best in the materials it 
alone can use, in marble and stone and 
wood. The movie is, at present, a 
little out of its element. 

And secondly: the movies gave up 
the thriller and the pursuit-theme, the 
romance and melodrama, before the 
present degree of intelligence asserted 
itself either in the public or in the 
directors. So the thriller movie was 
left in the dime-novel stage and never 
progressed as far even as the Sherlock 
Holmes stage. It never really plumbed 
mystery and terror (except, possibly in 
Grifhth’s old and wonderful Aveng- 
ing Conscience) and it never added 
real humor to its exploits and perils, 

The new movie may win out. But 
if it doesn’t, if people really get tired 
of their problems and cry out again 
for escapes into fantasy or adventure, 
then the movie can fall back a step in 
order to leap farther ahead. It can 
apply all it has learned, all the in- 
telligence and taste it has acquired, 
to the old (I should say eternal) ele- 
ments. It has done so already in re- 
gard to the Westerns, draping them 
in the mantle of history and giving 
us The Covered Wagon. It tried again 
in North of 36, which remained a 
Western, for all that. But all the ele- 
ments, from hard riding to desperate 
villains, from rough comedy to high 
adventure, are ready to the hand of 
the first director who will stop being 
too serious and will use again the 
material which the movie can always 
make glorious. 


Aunt Mary and I do the Galleries 


(Continued from page 67) 


She turned her back with an admir- 
ing’ shudder. 

The New Society, with its fifty- 
seven varieties, delighted her. “Safe 
and sane,” she commended, “a Little 
of everything. That Gari Melchers 
is a healthy critter, and he can paint 
too... and that Guy du Bois... 
he’s a wicked devil. There are some 
folks in Moodus Id like to have him 


paint. That’s a nice Dewing over 
there. I wonder if he pays rent on 


that harp. If he does, itll eat him 
out of house and home.” 
\ GLIMPSE BEYOND THE CANVAS 

For days we plodded from one end 
of the city to the other. I don’t think 
we missed a thing. Méstrovié amused 
her. 

“Tt beats all how people fall down 
and worship the odd,” she said. “To 
hear some of ’em talk you'd think this 
Serbian was the only sculptor that ever 
lived. But go back to the Medici 
tomb, go back further, .. . to the 
Victory!” She drew in her breath 
sharply. . . . “Ah, they had one thing 
that most of these moderns overlook 

. . Beauty!” 


I glanced at Aunt Mary in sur- 


prise. Her face was lighted with a 
vision. In her eyes I saw what she 


saw ... not what she painted... 
when she gazed out over the prospect 
of valley and stream from her little 
piazza. She defined this a little more 
closely when, in an obscure gallery, 
we stood before a tiny ‘primitive’. 

“There it is,” she cried. ‘That's 
it... the light that never was on 
land or sea, . . . but I’ve seen it, just 
once, a month ago, . . . during the 
eclipse, during those two minutes of 
totality. O, I wish you could have 
been with me on my hill! The deep 
blue overhead, the fringe of crimson 
and amber all round the horizon... 
and those three stars, singing in the 
sky! It was holy. . . . PIL never see 
another eclipse; I don’t want to. I 
couldn’t stand it. But those old monks 
must have seen it, just as I did.” 

Her voice broke and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Aunt Mary,” I said, “you’re a 
damned fine critic.” 

“Don’t you dare to use such lan- 
guage to me,” she said testily. “Let’s 
have some tea.” 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics prove 
that four out of every 
five over 40—as well as 
thousands younger — 
pay Pyorrhea’s roll. Do 
you want to elude this 


: lected 
dread disease? She nes 


her gums 





Your teeth are only as 


healthy as your gums 


The gums are the keys to health. You 
must keepthem firm, strong andhealthy 
or your teeth will begin to loosen and 
eventually come out. This is one of the 
penalties of Pyorrhea. 
But there are others even worse. Pus 
pockets form and generate poisons that 
drain through the whole system, caus- 
ing rheumatism, neuritis, anaemia, in- 
digestion and other diseases. 
Don’t wait for tender, bleeding gums 
to warn you of Pyorrhea’s coming. 
Ward it off by going to your dentist 
regularly and using Forhan’s For the 
Gums twice a day. 
This safe, efficient, pleasant-tasting den- 
tifrice counteracts the effects of harm- 
ful bacteria, hardens soft, tender gums, 
keeps them sound, firm and pink. Fur- 
thermore, it cleans and whitens the 
teeth and keeps the mouth fresh, 
clean and wholesome. 
Even if you don’t care to discontinue 
your favorite dentifrice, at least start 
brushing your gums and teeth once a 
day with Forhan’s. 
Forhan’s For the Gums is a preparation of 
proved efficacy in the treatment of Pyorrhea. 
It is the one that many thousands have found 
beneficial for years. For your own sake, ask 


for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 60c in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 








Just as the stability of 
a lighthouse depends 
upona firm foundation, 
so are healthy teeth de- 
——- upon x 
ealthy gums 
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VANITY FAIR 


William Adams-Wiggley: Genius and Christian 


(Continued from page 92) 


something: he’s going to go right to 
the bottom of the problem, and find 
out for himself what the facts are. 
That’s what Shakespeare did, and 
Beethoven, and Edison, and Einstein, 
and all the real geniuses. And that’s 
what William Adams-Wiggley—last 
but not least—did. 

In closing, I call upon you to con- 
sider this man’s achievement from the 
standpoint of Christianity: I want you 
to ask yourselves, what is the highest 
duty which a person conscious of The 
Master’s teachings can possibly per- 
form? There is but one answer: to 
raise up, to comfort, to pity. That 
being understood, let us now—with 
bated breaths and heads reverently 
bowed—consider for the last time 
William Adams-Wiggley, and let us 
ask, in a devott whisper: is William 
Adams-Wiggley a Christian? 

Is he, gentlemen? 

Pll say so. Pl say there are mighty 
few folks living or dead who can 
compare with him in that respect. 
Think it over for yourselves—you’ll 
see what I mean. You'll see, for the 
first time, how—as a Christian— 
William looked about him; how his 
mild, fearless, honest, noble, Christian 
eye searched everywhere for not just 
one but fwo altogether humble and 
utterly unhappy and entirely miser- 
able specimens of plant-life. Because he 
himself was a big, blue-eyed, strong- 
minded, broad-shouldered, right-think- 
ing, clean-minded Christian man, he 
wanted to discover the only completely 
despised twins of the vegetable world 
—and, because he was a Christian, he 
did. 

But that, my friends, isn’t all. 
Adams-Wiggley wasn’t one of those 
fly-bitten, moth-eaten, idealistic Chris- 
tians who never got into any action 
for fear of dirtying their cowardly 
hands: not he. When William found 
an intolerable injustice rankling right 
under the very nose of countless gen- 
erations of purblind humanity, he 
wasn’t content with wringing his 
hands and making a fuss—no sir: he 
did something about it. In other 


words, he had the real Christian spirit, 
and he showed it. Ill say that’s a big 
thing to do; and I’ll say that the man 
who did that thing is a big man and 
a big Christian. Vl say that—if to 
pity and to comfort and to raise up 
the fallen are the real Christian vir- 
tues—no man ever breathed who had 
more of the real Christian virtues than 
William Adams-Wiggley; and that’s 
what I mean when I tell you that, al- 
though he is a noble and wonderful 
man and a great and exalted genius, 
he is first of all, and par excellence, 
a Christian. So long as the sun and 
the moon persist, gentlemen, so long 
as a fact is a fact and a lie is a lie, 
there can be no getting away from the 
truth and, in this case, the plain, un- 
varnished, unadulterated, ineradicable, 
irremediable, unalterable, absolute 
truth is simply this: mint and rubber 
were in trouble, and—just because 
he was a Christian—Adams-Wiggley 
pitied rubber and pitied mint. That, 
gentlemen, is the utterly naked truth. 

But let us not forget something 
else. Because the inventor of that prac- 
tically blessed substance, that almost 
sacred commodity, that miraculous 
substitute for deviltry and_ idleness, 
that glorious panacea for all human 
and inhuman ills—chewing-gum—is 
not an ordinary, humdrum, noncom- 
mital, happy-go-lucky, nonchalant 
Christian like you or me, but a Chris- 
tian who takes his religion seriously, 
who practises his lofty affs and lives 
his unimpeachable ideals—because, in 
short, William Adams-Wiggley is that 
extraordinary, far-sighted, _ richly- 
gifted, unshakable, almost extinct kind 
of Christian to whose alert and lumin- 
ous and vibrant being the slightest in- 
justice of whatever variety constitutes 
an irrevocable challenge—only because 
of this, gentlemen—the superman, the 
genius, the Christian of Christians, 
William Adams-Wiggley, did some- 
thing which common-or-garden men 
and lackadaisical Christians such as 
you and me would not, and could 
not, do—he raised up mint: he com- 
forted rubber. 


The Unabated Coyness of Bettina 


(Continued from page 69) 


And now and again the deadly rou- 
tine of such ceremonies is broken by 
a spurt of improvisation. As when 
Shaw, growing discursive after the 
triumph of one of his comedies in 
London, was interrupted by a gallery 
god who roared down: “Your play 
is bloody awful.” To which Shaw 
responded swiftly: “I agree with you, 
but who are we against so many?” 
Or when George Kelly, at a profes- 
sional performance of his delightful 
comedy, The Torchbearers, responded 
to the tumultuous curtain calls that 
followed the second act. (At least we 
assumed it was Kelly, for after a 


sufficieit number of leathern-lunged 
cries of “Author, author!” we all no- 
ticed the presence on the stage of a 
tall, languid, detached young man 
who was leaning against the scenery 
and whose lips were visibly moving 
without, however, producing enough 
sound to reach beyond the first row 
in the orchestra.) “Louder, louder!” 
said we all, with one accord. Where- 
at Kelly, in a patient and rather sad 
voice, aptly described all such speeches 
—and, for that matter, this choleric 


_article—by murmuring, as we bade 


him speak up like a man: 
“Tt isn’t important.” 
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THE WIMBOURNE 


HE illustration here demonstrates 


how the season’s 


effect of broad 


shoulders and slender hips has been partic- 
ularly well achieved in this new double 


breasted model by 
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VANITY FAIR 





FROM THE COLLECTION OF J. J. KERRIGAN 


AFTER THE FIESTA 
In this picture Zuloaga depicts the reverse side of the shield. 
This is the little paddock, not far from the arena, where the 


wounds of the victims of the bull fight are dressed. 


To this 


spot are led the casualties of the day, the wounded men and 


horses whom fortune has not favored. 


Broken and maimed, 


some of them never to fight again, they hear the frantic shouts 
of applause for the victor 


Juan Belmonte, Famous Matador 


(Continued from page 49) 


The bull’s horns seem to be boring into 
him. But with an intuition which is 
positively uncanny, he seems to know 
precisely what the bull will do, and 
adjusts himself to the situation with 
instantaneous spontaneity. Most re- 
markable of all, however, is his incom- 
parable physical courage—his utter 
disdain of danger. It is this supreme 
quality that so endears him to the 
masses, that gives him a prestige al- 
most supernatural in the eyes of the 
adoring people.” 

It is evident from the above that 
the toréo of Belmonte, like the secret 
of any really great art, defies analysis. 
Above all technical consideration rises 
the personal equation, ever baffling 
and incomprehensible. So mysterious 
is the play of this young matador and 
so swift and furious his death stroke 
that his countrymen liken his fighting 
to a sudden storm. It is even reported 
that Guerrito, himself so famous as a 
bull-fighter, was amazed at the dan- 
gers run by the young matador, and 
said, “Let him who would see Bel- 
monte see him soon!” 

It is hardly necessary to say that 
Belmonte is a rich man. When one is 
paid at the rate of eight hundred 
dellars a bull, and kills three bulls a 
day, sometimes twice a week, the ques- 
tion of poverty is not a serious one. 
“High pay,” one might say, when 
university professors make less, in a 
year, than Belmonte makes in a day. 
Rut there is a reverse side to the medal. 
This extraordinary matador has es- 
caped death—narrowly and by the 
merest margin—over three thousand 
times. There is no end to the number 
of his wounds and bruises. One leg 
alone has been pierced a dozen times, 
The horn of a bull has even perfo- 
rated his under jaw, entering from 
below the chin and emerging through 
the mouth. He has been trampled, 
dragged, and tossed in air. So that the 


remuneration is not perhaps as high 
as it seems, 

Sefora Belmonte is now in New 
York, awaiting her husband’s return 
from Peru. 

For the rest, Belmonte is a modest, 
unaffected personality, loving family 
life, and devoted to the care of his 
beautiful country seat at Utrera near 
Seville. Here, far from the frenzied 
plaudits of the crowd, he breeds fight- 
ing bulls and other live stock as well 
as supervises extensive olive oil and 
wine interests. A major portion of the 
truly fantastic sums he gains in the 
arena he puts back into the soil of his 
native Andalucia. Belmonte who is 
now in Peru, from whence he will 
shortly bring back wellnigh as much 
gold as Pizarro wrung from the an- 
cient Incas, is in fact simple in his 
tastes and conservative in his private 
life. Married to a beautiful Peruvian 
and the father of two adorable little 
girls, he can well afford to look lei- 
surely back upon a vivid, picturesque 
career. He can recall the time when 
as a mere stripling he used to swim 
the arm of Guadalquivir south of 
Seville, and fight bulls single handed 
on the moonlit marshes. He also re- 
members with affectionate gratitude the 
fact that his friend Zuloaga presented 
him with his first bull-fighter’s cape 
when he was actually too poor to buy 
one himself. 

So much for the past and present, 
yet what does the future hold for this 
steel-souled matador? Will he re- 
enter the ring when he returns to 
Spain and one day meet his fateful 
toro—mayhap a descendent of the re- 
doubtable Manada—or will he, like 
Guerrita, discreetly retire to his Anda- 
lusian farmstead with full pockets and 
undimmed fame? Does he in brief re- 
gard this earthly life of ours as a 
mere adventure or as an asylum—~ 
Quien sabe? 
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FOR DAYS OF SPORT— 


The “Belding” 


OF IMPORTED CAMEL’S HAIR 


Light to wear or carry, yet comfortably warm, the 
Be.p1nc, modeled in luxurious imported camel’s hair, 
is ideal for motoring, ocean voyages, sports—or year 
‘round wear. 


Double breasted, loose cut, this swagger model is a 
wardrobe requirement of the well-dressed man. 
Scheyer Tailored, of course, with all the deftness of 
design and excellence of workmanship that has made 
the name “Scheyer” stand as a thing apart. 


SCHEYER G&w~ COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





Scheyer ‘Tailored 
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EOPLE who know by actual experience 

the extra wear in Skinner’s Satin are as 
careful to inspect the lining of a coat as they 
are the cloth itself. They want to be sure it 
is Skinner’s. No single feature of a garment 
adds such distinction and satisfaction as a 
Skinner’s Satin lining. And no feature so 
quickly destroys satisfaction as a lining that 
goes to pieces when you wear it. 


See that your coat is good all through—look 
for the Skinner label. In ordering from a 
tailor, ask to see the lining he proposes to 
use and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage” 


WILLIAM SKINNER @& SONS 


New York Chicago Boston Philadelphia 
Established 1848 Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 


Skinners Satin 


All-Silk or Cotton-Back 


THIS LINING IS 


Skinners Satin 
WHICH 1S A GUARANTEE 
OF DURABILITY 
LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE 
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How Your Ice Box Is 
Quickly Converted 
Into a Frigidaire 


1 The frost coil is placed 
in the ice compartment 
of your refrigerator as 
shown above. 


2 The compressor (shown 
below) is placed in the 
basement or other con- 
venient location. 


3 The frost coil and the 
compressor are. con- 
nected by two smali 
copper tubes, and a 
connection made to 
your electric wires. 


That's all. Your refrigera- 
tor becomes cold and stays 
cold. 


You have Frigidaire electric 
refrigeration. 











) ake your IceBox 
a F 


rigidaire 


T'S EASY. The cake of ice now in 
your refrigerator is replaced by the 
Frigidaire “frost coil”, which is colder 


than ice and never melts. 


You enjoy, im- 


mediately, the full convenience of Frigid- 


aire electric refrigeration. 


Frigidaire maintains a constant, dry 
cold—keeps food fresh and wholesome 
in any weather—makes dainty ice cubes 
and delicious desserts—saves the possible 
annoyance of outside ice supply—adds 
greatly to the convenience of housekeep- 
ing. And Frigidaire is not expensive. In 
many localities its operation costs less 


than ice. 


There are thirty household models of 
Frigidaire—eleven complete with cabinet, 
and nineteen designed for converting 
present refrigerators into Frigidaire. There 
are also Frigidaire models for stores, fac- 
tories, hospitals, schools and apartments. 


Frigidaire—pioneer electric refrigera- 
tion—is backed by the General Motors 


Corporation, and by 
a nation-wide organi- 
zation of over 2,500 
trained sales and ser- 
vice representatives. 
Write for the 
Frigidaire book, 
“Colder than Ice.” 
It gives complete in- 
formation. 


SLYICES: 
Frigidaire 
with cabinet 
245° 
or converting present 
refrigerators into 


Frigidaire 
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DELCO- LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 
Dept.L-11, Dayton, Ohio 


Makers of Delco-Light Farm Electric Plants, Electric Pumps, 
Electric Washing Machines, and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 
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“Egypt for the Egyptians” 


(Continued from page 90) 


remaining four billions will be held 
in reserve to guard against an excep- 
tionally low flood season. Thus it is 
apparent that in the long dry summer 
the Sudan land will be irrigated with- 
out detriment to Egyptian agriculture 
and independently of the Nile River. 
When this has been successfully dem- 
onstrated the fellaheen will cease to 
be the dupes of their leaders. 
Nationalism is perhaps coeval with 
the first flush of independence, and, 
for all its violence, it is undoubtedly 
one of the greatest guarantees that, 
as soon as it has ceased that violence, 
Egypt will once again rival her an- 
cient splendors. It must not be fore 


Has 


the Great American Novel 


gotten that nationalism is an inherent 
human trait. It can first be detected 
in babies who, having for the first 
time escaped from their cribs, lament 
rebelliously when captured and again 
imprisoned by their nurses. The same 
spirit can be traced _ successively 
through juvenile and adolescent ages, 
In adults it is known as initiative. Na. 
tionalism is the answer of a small 
nation whose independence has been 
molested. In a large nation it is digni- 
fied under the name of patriotism, 
There was ever one rule for the 
young and another for the old, and 
Egypt is growing out of her second 
childhood. 


Arrived? 


A Review of H. A. Thompson’s Garden 
Guide and Seed Catalogue for 1925 


By JAMES L. GADGETT, LL. D. 


AS the great American novel ar- 
rived? 

That is the question I ask myself 
as I sit here, in my comfortable study, 
surrounded by the spring crop of light, 
heavy and medium-weight literature 
which it is my pleasant duty to review 
for the readers of Vanity Fair. Be- 
fore me lies a copy of Henry A. 
Thompson’s new opus, The Garden 
Guide and Seed Catalogue for 1925 
and, fresh from it’s perusal, I am in- 
clined to answer my own query with 
an emphatic “Yes.” 

“Yes,” I should say, “the great 
American novel is here.”? The job is 
dcne, and done in a most unexpected, 
a most astounding way. Here is a 
book, set in simple pastoral scenes, 
with the slightest of plots;—a garden 
plot, if you will,—which, at first 
glance, seems to be but a formless 
mass of information and yet, out of it, 
spring reactions in the mind of the 
reader, if Tam a fair sample, which 
touch the depths and heights of human 
emotion. The amazing thing about 
Thompson’s work is that in it each 
man will find a story and for each 
reader that story will be different. 
Thus this book must take its place be- 
side the symphonies of Beethoven and 
other master musicians who bring a 
different personal message to each 
auditor. 

This has been attempted before in 
literature, but how differently! Ger- 
trude Stein has sought by vague ver- 
bal harmonies and dissonances, to 
convey a special meaning to each of 
her readers. She has ended by mean- 
ing very little to anyone except, pos- 
sibly, herself. Thompson’s method is 
the reverse of hers. Where she is 
vague he is clear. His style has what 
Taine calls “netteté” almost to dry- 
ness. He even pictures his thought 
graphically, for the volume is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Could Miss Stein 
draw an illustration of what she 
means: I doubt it. 

It is difficult indeed to know how to 
begin a review of this work. Per- 
haps the best method will be to follow 
the author’s order, with such comments 


as have been evoked in my mind dur- 
ing the process of reading. First, 
then, a sentence from the foreword in 
which Thompson states his general 
purpose. 

“Tt has always been my aim to fur- 
nish only the best obtainable Plants, 
Bulbs and Seeds.” - 

Here is a bald statement of Ideal- 
ism that for clarity and conciseness is 
hard to beat. But there is more in it 
than meets the eye. Note that on the 
very door-mat of his job he speaks in 
symbols. For what are plants, bulbs, 
and seeds but symbols of the burgeon- 
ing hopes of mankind? How they 
grow and what fruit they bear will 
depend on the individual soil in which 
they are planted. Could any author 
say more? . . or less? 

Next let us consider the general 
classification of his material. We find 
that it is divided into a trilogy in 
which the order is first, vegetable 
seeds, then flower seeds, and finally 
plants and bulbs. Again, is not this an 
outline of evolution, first the seeds of 
the life sustaining growths (legumina 
et fruitiferae), then the flora, and 
finally the slips, grafts and cuttings of 
sophisticated existence (opera bul- 
bosa)? 

Significant, too, is the fact that the 
first character introduced, and there 
are over six thousand characters in the 
book, is the radish. Is this accidental? 
I think not. For centuries the radish 
has been the symbol of man. Some- 
one, . . St. Paul, if I mistake not, . . 
or perhaps it was Peter Henderson, . . 
has said, “Man is a radish; woman, a 
sweet potato.” What is the first vege- 
table that the suburbanite cultivates 
in his back-yard garden? 

The radish. 

Of what does he boast to his neigh- 
bor on the 8:17, but the progress of 
his radishes? . . so much so, indeed, 
that radish races are a firmly estab- 
lished sport in every suburban com- 
munity. Listen, then, to what Thomp- 
son says of one his characters, “Scarlet 
Globe.” 

“The color is crimson and the flesh 

(Continued on page 114) 
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VANITY FAIR 


FLANUL 
FELTS 


A new hat to match the 
new shades in flannel trou- 
sers seen at Florida resorts 
Biscuit, Oyster, Cream, Sil- 
ver, Sunburn, Oatmeal & 
Green-Grey. 

Made of fine quality Hat- 
ters Furs to resemble flan- 
nel in appearance & soft- 
nNeSS. 

For Spring and Summer 
wear. Price $6.00. 


Shown in the first four 
shades by 


B. Altman & Co. 
FIFTH AVENUE 
New York 


ExCLUSIVE SHOPS 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 
HILL & LOPER CoO. 
DANBURY, CONN. 
MAKERS 





© What a whale of a difference 


Just a few cents make 





FLANUL FELTS introduced by 
D. L. DAVIS, formerly 


DAVIS POPE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers| 


of Sunfast Colors | 
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this Spring! Your feet need a change and 
GAIN-—Iverson & Heneage have a rest. You can give them 
correctly forecast the preterence both and at the same time 
of the carefully dressed man. be proud of their appearance 


by wearing Easiephit slip- REG.U.SPAT. OFF. 


Double-breasted suits in a variety ¢ 


of fabrics and colors—tailored to sone : 
fit trimly when buttoned and hang Easiephits come in various The Last Word in 
well when open —a triumph of shades of soft brown and - 
fine cut and needlework. tan, red and blue kid and Slippers 
Drop in and try one on. Youwill calf, and in patent leather. Handsome--Comfortable 

find ita refreshing addition to your Ask your dealer to show 
wardrobe-no matter howcomplete. them to you or send for cata- 

A Parcel Post Suggestion logue showing slippers in 

Shirts of white broadcloth, with col- color. 








lar attached, and strap cuffs; to be 
worn with collar pin if desired; $3.50 
each, or six for $20. Ties, in the new 
squares and broad stripes, $3.50; 

Solid Gold Collar Pins, $3.50. 


CARRIAGE CHARGES 
PREPAID 





ABBOTT SHOE CO., 


No. Reapinc, Mass. 































Style No. 1165 


/ Patent Leather 
> Pearl Trimming 
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write us about the Easiephit 
line of slippers 


7 East 44th Street »~ ~ New York = 
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In no detail of the modern home are thought 
and taste so amply repaid as in the design and 
equipment of bathrooms. To avaid the com- 
monplace and choose distinctive settings and 
fixtures is doubly important, since changes 
are not easily made after the work is completed. 


In this Crane bathroom, character and charm 
are secured with simple materials. The walls 
are of painted plaster, with Pompeian deco- 








rations in rose and black and painted cornice 
and wainscot. Dull black floor tiles, laid in 
golden cement. Marmor lavatory and dress- 
ing table have tops of white Italian marble. 
Tarnia bath combined with Crysta/ shower. 


Crane plumbing and heating fixtures are sold by 
contractors only, in a wide variety of styles at 
prices within reach ofall. Write for book of color 
schemes, “The New Art of Fine Bathrooms:’ 





CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrp., LONDON 
C® CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 











Crane Neumar Lavatory 
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260 Book Bldg. 
Detroit 
Mich. 


7 Conduit St. 
London W. t. 
England 


GRAY & LAMPEL 


INCORPORATED 


SPORTING & MUFTI TAILORS 
580 Fifth Avenue - New York 


SKETCHES OF AUTHENTIC STYLES UPON REQUEST 
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Swagger 
ye 
Sor Goying 


IS new Pullover, with 
Golf Hose to match, is 
made exceptional by an all- 
over blended Jacquard pat- 
tern that is exclusive, sub- | 
dued, yet very smart. Its 
distinctiveness gives the 
wearer a feeling of satisfy- 
ing possession. 


Made of soft, pure wool in three 
attractive color combinations in 
which light slate blue, or dark 
blue, or a brown and blue mix- 
ture, predominate. 


New York 
590 & 306 Fifth Ave. 222. N. Mine Av. 
San Francisco 


402 Ma St. Specialists in Apparel 218 Post Street 
of Fine Wool Palm Beach 
County Road 





prompt attention. 


1701 yceecken St. 
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“‘Wow! Chase that one!”’ 


ONG pokes from the tee go with comfortable feet. 
You’ll send many a screamer of your own sailing 

straight down the fairway—if you’re shod in Sportocasins. 

It takes the genuine moccasin hand-construction of 
Sportocasins—the smooth inside, the invigorating “lift” 
under the arch, the cradling cupped heel—to produce the 
perfect golf shoe. 

Style shown above is “St. Andrews” No. 201-V 
"THERE are several patterns and leathers, with soles either of 

Imported Plantation Crepe or top-quality Oak leather, smooth 
or studded as you prefer. An outline of your stockinged foot will 
bring a pair by mail—fit guaranteed. 

Men’s $12 Women’s $ll 


eU ay we send you the Sportocasin Story, “T epee to T ce”? 
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The RAYNJACKET 
For SPRING SHOWERS 


PRIL showers are sudden, but a 
Raynjacket will keep you dry 
without interfering with your game. It 
is light weight, handsome, convenient, 
wind proof and water proof, and com- 
pact enough to carry anywhere. 








Equally useful for sportsman 
or golfer, man or woman, the 
Raynjacket fits into a little sack 
which is easily carried in the 
bottom of the golf bag. 

All Raynjackets come in two 
styles, the jumper which slips 
over the head, elastic at waist and 
wrists, and the coat as illustrated. 

For those who prefer to wear 
the fabric outside, with rubber- 

ized lining, we make 

The Aeroplane Cloth, tan only, at $6.50 

The Silk, blue, green, red, tan, at $10.00 

For those who like the rubber surface 
coat, zephyr cloth lined, we have the famous 
patented Gos-mer-ett, silver blue, gray, green 
and wine. The Gos-mer-ett jacket is belted 
and has corduroy lined collar—$10.00. 


cAsh for” RAYNJACKET ” 


NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 


If your dealer or 
golf professional does 
not carry Raynjacket 
write us his name and 
address and we will 
send him the jacket 
you want. 
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Send the Coupon 








Maybe your teeth are gloriously clear, simply clouded with a film coat. 
Thousands have gleaming wonderful teeth without knowing it .. . 
may be‘one. Make this remarkable test and find out. 


you 














“Off Color” 
Teeth 


how to overcome them 


—give them dazzling whiteness 





This simple, NEW method, removes the stubborn 
film that hides the natural beauty of your teeth 


EN years ago dull and dingy teeth 

were seen on every side. Today 
they are becoming a rarity. Note the 
gleaming smiles you see now wherever 
your eyes turn. 


Please don’t believe your teeth are 
“different”; that they are naturally off- 
color and dull. You can correct that 
condition remarkably in even a few 
days. 


Modern science has discovered new 
methods of tooth protection and tooth 
beauty. Millions now employ them. 
Leading dentists advise them. In fair- 
ness to yourself, make the test offered 
here. 


DO THIS—Remove thatdingy 
film; it invites tooth 
troubles and ugliness 


Run your tongue across your teeth, 
and you will feel a film. 


That film is an enemy to your teeth. 
You must remove it. 


It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It absorbs discolorations 
and gives your teeth that cloudy look. 
Germs by the millions breed in it, and 
they, with tartar, are a chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 


Most tooth troubles and decay now 
are traced to this film. Old-time meth- 
ods could not successfully combat it. 
That’s why tooth troubles were on the 





FRE Mail this for 


10-Day Tube 
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| THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 

| Dept. 614, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
| Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 
| Send to: 

| 
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Name ae penitence 


Address 


increase, and ugly teeth the order of 
the day. 


3 times daily— 
then note the difference 


In Pepsodent dental science has dis- 
covered two effective film combatants. 
Their action is to curdle the film, then 
remove it. 


Now what you see when that film is 
removed—the clearness and whiteness 
of your teeth—will amaze you. 

* * * 


Old methods of cleansing fail in 
these results. 


Harsh gritty substances are judged 
dangerous to enamel. 


Thus the world has turned, largely 
on dental advice, to this new method. 
It marks the latest findings in modern 
scientific research. 

* * * 


It will give you the lustrous teeth 
you wonder how other people get. It 
will give you better protection against 
tooth troubles. And. too, against gum 
troubles; for it firms the gums. 


A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. x 

Mail the coupon. A 10-day tube will 
be sent you free. Use it three times 
daily—morning, evening, at bed time— 
then note the remarkable difference in 
your teeth. 








PAT. OFF 


Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 
Endorsed by World's Dental Authorities 
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of a mild and pleasant flavor, a splen- 
did variety for home use, very uni- 
form in size and shape.” 


F this is not a true description of 

the genus homo I am a parsnip. 

There is no end to the subtle allu- 
sions to humanity which leap from 
these pages, many of which, in my 
case, evoked definite individuals among 
my acquaintances in my mind. For 
instance, I have an uncle who might 
have posed for the picture and furn- 
ished the descriptive material for the 
“All-Heart Tomato”, (p. 7), “an 
early bloomer, deep scarlet in color, 
very solid and heavy”. It is my uncle 
to the life. To mention one or two 
more in this category, there is the 
“Stringless Bean”, (p. 12) “light 
green in color, curving in shape and 
very brittle,” which brings before me 
an old school teacher of mine in all 
her attenuated spinsterhood, and the 
“Drum-Head Cabbage” which _in- 
stantly calls up a picture of my friend, 
Col. Cable of the New Jersey Militia 
with its... or his... “large, flat 
head which develops late and is very 
useful for following others.” 

Underlying the eternal flux of the 
myriad characters to whom Thomp- 
son introduces us is the constant 
allusion to Life with its joys and 
its sorrows. In the chapter devoted 
to the Bean Family, for instance, 
where he contrasts the “dwarf” and 
the “giant” varieties, I experienced a 
spasm of pain as I recalled how I had 
once planted beans, in the fulness of 
hope, and raised an orchard of giant 
bean bushes that bore dwarf beans, I 
used to wander, heavy-hearted, among 
these shade-trees, microscope in hand, 
seeking their fruitage. . . . And how 
many men, too, we all know, giants 
in stature, dwarfs in bean. 

In some of the paragraphs utili- 
tarian hints are packed away, as where 
he tells us that “broom corn” will 
grow in the most impoverished soil. 
I have a small farm in Connecticut 
ccmposed of nothing but impover- 
ished soil and I have visions of suc- 
cessive plantings of “low-growing 
whisk brooms” to be followed by 
the long-handled besom variety. 
Thompson faces various phases of the 
sex problem squarely and does not 
flinch when he says; (p. 51) “Rape is 
sown broadcast at the rate of 10 Ibs. 
to the acre.” A delightful bit of news 
to me was that bird seed can be bought 
for raising all sorts of birds from 
parrots to canaries. The thought of a 
field of canaries in full bloom is one 
of the loveliest things I have ever 
imagined. 

It is natural that the note of the 
eternal feminine which is never long- 
absent in our modern writers, should 
dominate the second or floral section 
of Thompson’s book. Every page 
throngs with characters whose names 
are a catalogue of lovely women or 
their attributes. Let me quote a few, 
regardless of the particular flower to 
which they belong; “Fair Maid,” 


“Early Madonna,” Newport Beauty,” 
“Little Wonder,” ‘Passion Pink,” 
“Queen Victoria,” “Climbing Clinger,” 
who could not find his heart’s de- 
sire in this garden? And if one lacks 
imagination or is timid there are the 
hundreds of characters who appear 
under their regular names, “Mrs, 
Orrin Wadleigh, Mrs. H. Prentiss 
Ainsworth, Mme. Georges Vernois,” 
The addresses are not given but I 
have no doubt that a letter addressed 
care of Mr. Thompson would be 
forwarded. 

Space permits only passing men- 
tion of the third section of this great 
oeuvre, that devoted to plants, bulbs 
and cuttings. Here I seem to see the 
embodiment of American civilization 
at its highest. When we read the names 
of “Six Extra-fine American Hy- 
brids,” “Hollywood,” “Rev. J. T. 
Jamieson,” “Mrs. Thorndyke,” “White 
Mamma,” “Duchesse de Pernod,” and 
“Imperial Potentate” have we not a 
cross-section of our country showing 
its every social level? 

And is there not an international 
note struck in the paragraph devoted 
to the hardy little Japanese bulbs, 
which, on a diet of pebbles and water, 
produce blossoms of over powering 
sweetness? Again, the homilies on 
“grafting and cutting” read like the 
advice of some modern Chesterfield 
to his worldly-wise son. 

Back of all this looms Life itself 
with its constant struggle between 
Good and Evil. Thompson delivers no 
sermon; he points no moral. He 
merely tells us. In unadorned lists 
he indicates such menaces to existence 
as dry-rot, cut-worms, black-blight, 
fever-scale, mildew, bud-mold and 
bark-blister. These things are part of 
Life. On the other hand he shows us 
that there are weapons of defense to 
be found in Bordeaux mixture, helle- 
bore, nicotine, sulphur spray, potash, 
fish-oil and tree tanglefoot. 

But, to me, the most beautiful 
thought in this great book is to be 
found in a protean character which 
flits constantly among its pages, a 
character symbolizing, undoubtedly, 
the energizing force, the Zeitgeist und 
Auf grabenheit of existence, the inner 
Soul of Life itself. This character 
appears under various names. On one 
page he will be called, militaristically, 
“General Fertilizer,” on the next he 
will be humble “Humus.” He is 
“Bone-meal”, “Phosphate”, “Nitrate” 
and less stylish things. But when all 
is said and done, when the last seed 
has been sown and the last cut-worm 
cut, it is to him we must look for 
Life . . . or Death. 

By this character Thompson un- 
doubtedly means Faith, faith in some- 
thing outside of and beyond ourselves. 
This, I think, is his Great Lesson. If 
I have helped to make it clear I am 
content; yes, content and happy that, 
out of my humble inkwell, I have 
been able to contribute a certain 
amount of what I am proud to think 
may be called . . . Aumus. 
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VANITY FAR 


Anti - France 
An Old Man anda Young Generation 


By LEWIS GALANTIERE 


je plain, the deplorable truth is 


that he was not a great man. For 
a long time he took us all in. He 
loved Rabelais, extolled Montaigne, 
strove to emulate Voltaire, and in our 
eager innocence we cloaked him with 
their great mantles. His shoulders 
were too narrow, his stature was too 
small; but he stood on the stilts of 
perfection, he padded himself out with 
humanities, with irony, and as he 
never budged, we mistook this effigy 
for a man. We were young enough 
to have read Crainquebille during our 
adolescent—which is to say, impres- 
sionable—years, and we thought of its 
author as a Friend of Humanity, a 
Tolstoy without the Tolstoyan neu- 
rosis. We were told of his defense of 
Dreyfus, and we imagined him to be 
a Friend of Justice, a greater, a finer 
Zola. We did not know then, as we 
know now and have known since the 
war, that he became a socialist orator 
out of jealousy of Jaurés’ power over 
the herd. We had not read then the 
incredibly banal praise of armies and 
of war that went into his articles in 
le Temps, his preface to the Lemerre 
edition of Faust, his review of Abel 
Hermant’s Cavalier Miserey. No one 
had told us that this revered lover of 
humanity was a notorious reactionary 
in the first fifty years of his life— 
until the Dreyfus affair broke. We 
had not yet seen the Internationalist, 
after his friend Jaurés was assassinated 
in August 1914, tremble suddenly with 
fear of a like fate, plead with the 
minister of war to put him into uni- 
form, write “patriotic” letters to his 
friend Hervé’s paper, Ja Victoire. We 
never understood that this futilitarian 
was a rabbit in a lion’s skin, a fair- 
weather friend who had neither the 
moral courage of a Rolland nor the 
brilliant sense of reality of a Shaw. 
He was so far from possessing any 
real interest in humanity, this small- 
souled egoist. He was so preoccupied 
with his food and his wine, his fifty- 
seven skull-caps, his Tanagras, his 
dressing-gowns, his imperial folios, 
his petites femmes, his engravings— 
with an existence bien ordonnée de 
bon bourgeois francais. 

We were told that he was an aristo- 
crat, and we were happy to believe it 
true. It is so agreeable, so flattering 
to feel that one is related, though only 
spiritually, to the aristocracy. We pic- 
tured him seated—throned rather— 
among the great of the earth, holding 
in his hands—his fine, long, aristo- 
cratic hands—a print by Abraham Bos 
or by Lucas van Leyden. He takes up 
a reading glass and scrutinizes the 
fine threads of the engraving. He 
holds up the paper to the light and 
examines the water-mark. His dis- 
course is an enchantment of smiling 
elegance. This, we said to each other, 
is the true aristocrat. In what did his 
aristocracy consist? Fine hands, fine 
prints, fine words. The rest was char- 
acteristically middle-class; in par- 
ticular, his cowardice, his fear of pub- 
lic opinion, his want of will, of char- 
acter, his incapacity for leadership. 
France was never a young man, and 
never a leader. He followed Louis 
Ménard’s paganism, Jaurés’ social- 


ism, Clémenceau’s patriotism (!), 
Lenin’s communism, and was never 
pagan, socialist, patriot, or commun. 
ist. Not because he was a skeptic~ 
for he wasn’t—but because he had no 
nerve. He was thirty-five years old 
when his career commenced, and he 
was the same characterless man. 
milliner of literature and fréleur of 
women’s skirts at the end of his career 
as at its beginning. 

In all this we saw a “smiling 
skepticism,” a “tender irony.” His 
gracefully turned platitudes (le Jar. 
din @’Epicure) seemed to us an entire 
philosophic system which we might 
employ against our elders. (It js 
comical to recall that we were not far 
from considering France our con. 
temporary!) We were not yet able 
to perceive the feebleness of his “phi. 
losophy”; that it was a dawdling 
day-dreamy commiseration with self. 
We repeated glibly after him: “This 
is the worst of possible worlds,” with 
his own fatuous sigh of self-satis. 
faction in which no misery was con- 
tained. We know now tthat in such 
mouths as his—in contrast to Vol. 
taire’s—this pessimism is the purest 
romanticism, the most superficial and 
spineless acceptance of things as they 
are, the unfailing mark of a sheltered 
existence. This the phrase of a skep- 
tic! Why, its visible implication is a 
belief in the existence of better worlds, 
But we have learned something about 
skepticism, and we know that his was 
only indecision, “The true skeptic,” 
says Brochard (les Sceptiques Grecs) 
“is not he who doubts deliberately and 
meditates upon his doubt; it is not 
even he who believes in nothing and 
affirms that nothing is true. These are 
current meanings which have created 
much confusion. The true skeptic is 
the man who deliberately and for 
reasons of a general nature doubts 
everything except verifiable phenom- 
ena, and stops at his doubt.” This is 
the precise sense of Montaigne’s “Que 
sais-je?”? For, if the author of the 
Essais had not seen the ultimate prom- 
ontory of doubt, had not recognized 
the necessity to doubt even his dubiety, 
he would have written “Je ne sais 
rien,” which is quite another thing. 
Montaigne and Goethe are perhaps the 
only two pure skeptics in the modern 
history of Europe. As for France, he 
hesitated: he did not doubt. Indecision 
is the stammering of the mind. France 
stuttered mentally, as he did when he 
spoke. 

The name of Voltaire having been 
mentioned, it is well to dispose once 
and for all of the notion that the two 
men are in any way comparable. It 
is to compare blood with water, 
passion with impotence, conviction 
with indifference. Voltaire’s energy is 
perhaps better known than Fraace’s 
laziness. The fury with which the 
Sage of Ferney laboured in the cause 
of humanity is something which we 
delight to contrast with France’s com- 
placent acceptance of the homage of 
his communist “comrades.” After 
Herculean efforts in the course of a 
very long life, Voltaire was able to 
raise the material value of a French- 

(Continued on page 118) 
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DEAN'S Bon Voyage Boxes are more than a 
pleasant expression of good wishes. They satisfy 
that craving felt on board ship for just such 
cakes and other delicacies as Dean’s puts up in 
this appropriate form. The fact that your gift 
comes from Dean’s assures its acceptability. 


Send for our Bon Voyage Box Booklet describing 
the thirty-eight styles, $2.75 to $40. You 
merely select the box, we attend to everything. 
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ERY home owner enthuses 

over the beauty of SLYKER 
Radiator Furniture, But attractive- 
ness is only one admired feature. 
It also prevents the costly soiling 
of delicate draperies and walls, 
and keeps heated air moist, com- 
fortable, healthful. A patented 
humidifier under top serves this 
double purpose. Your radiators 
are entirely concealed in artistic 
cabinets, without loss of heating 








efficiency. Made entirely of Furni- 
ture Steel, finished in six coats of 
oil enamel, baked on. You have 
choice of three styles. Cane Grille 
is pictured, Finishes in shades of 
Mahogany, Walnut, Ivory or 
White—to harmonize with your 
room decorations. Converts radia- 
tors into useful seats or consoles. 
Write us for name of nearest dealer where 
samples may be seen. We will send you 
descriptive bookin colors upon request. 
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ENGADINE BATH SETS 
“Engadine” Sets, with their gay colors, have decorative 
value at no sacrifice of utility. Made of hand-loomed 
chenille with flowered borders of fast colors that need no 
special laundering precautions. Towels, mats and wash 
cloths bear the same motif. The mats are reversible with 
borders of pink, blue, lavender, orange, green, or all 
white Towels, 29” x 50”—$5.50 each; Mats—$9.50 each; 
Wash Cloths—75c each. 





Illustrated:—Set No. AD 38, two towels, two face cloths 
and one mat—price, delivery prepaid— = 21.00 
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VANITY FAIR 


Anti - France 


(Continued from page 116) 


man’s soul to that of a gelding (more 
or less) ; the passage of France’s eighty 
years brought forth some very pretty 
collaboration with ancient and mediae- 
val chroniclers. In the same way, we 
resent the invocation of the ghost of 
Rabelais at France’s interment. One 
had sap in his composition; the other 
eau de cologne. 

France and Gourmont are the two 
French writers recently dead who have 
been most widely read by English- 
speaking intellectuals, and it is in con- 
trast with Gourmont that the true 
measure of France’s mind is best taken. 
France never had an inquiring mind, 
a true intellectual curiosity, such as 
Gourmont possessed. He had two or 
three strings on which he played 
charmingly and monotonously. One 
of these was an art-collector’s Hellen- 
ism, more like Pierre Louys’? Chansons 
de Bilitis than anything written by a 
Greek; a Hellenism in which the in- 
tuition of a Nietzsche or the scholar- 
ship of a Willamovitz would speedily 
discern a Persian luxury, perhaps an 
Alexandrine decadence. Another was 
his perverted delight in hagiography, 
a field he is said to have mastered com- 
pletely—though one is suspicious of 
his complete mastery of anything. A 
third string was his sensuality, which 
seemed always to be accompanied by 
the chop-licking of senile peeping 
Tom; but this was so cleverly dis- 
sembled that his love scenes are most 
admirable for the deftness and deli- 
cacy with which their fundamental 
indecency is concealed. And there was, 
of course, his worship of Racine with, 
as corollary, his really touching af- 
fection for the French language, 
which prompted Barrés to say that he 
had “maintenu la langue francaise.” 
Add to these a truly brilliant—though 
superficial—intelligence, and an un- 
doubted gift for story-telling, and 
you have all that may decently be 
claimed in France’s favor. When sym- 
bolism created a revolution in French 
prosody, France remained a Parnas- 
sian; when naturalism brought a new 
spirit into literature, he continued his 
pastiches. His Vie littéraire may be 
compared with Gourmont’s Prome- 
nades littéraires to show how far 
France was out of touch with the 
literature of his day, how little he en- 
couraged contemporary letters. While 
Gourmont was welcoming Apollinaire 
at the Mercure de France France was 
writing in le Temps of Pascal, or the 
Church Fathers. Gourmont was aware 
of the major intellectual and scientific 
problems of his time. He was, as 
everybody knows (and as France was 
not), curious of advances made by 
biologists, chemists, physicists; he con- 
tributed (as France could not) to the 
study of aesthetics, and of philosophy 
and psychology. It is patent that he 
read more widely than France, yet it 
was the latter who remained a book- 
worm—save on the occasion when 
vanity put him on the orator’s plat- 
form. As one reads France again and 
again it becomes increasingly evident 
that this man loved nothing in books 
except anecdotes, that he could not 
read three pages of metaphysics-— 
which he derided as romance, neverthe- 
less—that his power of abstract specu- 


lation was nil. Five minutes reading 
of Gourmont’s Chemin de velours and 
of France’s Jardin d’E picure will serve 
to show the superiority of the former's 
mind. The best that may be said of 
France as intellectual is that he was a 
second-rate moralist, purer than, but 
on a level with Baltasar Gracian. His 
most enduring work was written when 
he retraced his life to the years in 
which he had not been bothered by the 
terment of indecision—his childhood, 
(The same is true, by the way, of 
Renan.) Here he was free to write 
amusingly, sentimentally, charmingly 
—that feminine word “adorably” js 
most fitting—of everything he loved 
best—himself. And here, with every 
opportunity to be tender and sly, and 
no obligation to be profound, his ego 
was at its happiest. 

Un esprit qui mest pas anxieux, 
mirrite ou mennuie. There was a 
time when this seemed to us the most 
significant sentence in France’s work. 
We are no longer under the spell of 
his unctuous prose—(How we did love 
it! Hamilcar, prince somnolent de la 
cité des livres, etc. How oily and 
artificial it has become!)—and we 
know that he lied when he said it. It 
should have come from Gourmont; 
from France it is meaningless. He 
loved to talk to any oné*who would 
listen attentively, but he cared as little 
about the mind of the listener as about 
his first tooth. He was restless because 
he had fundamentally no firmness of 
will or of purpose. 


He loved the French language—and 
he wrote with scissors and paste. 
“Ah the scissors,” said France 
one day to his secretary. “Who 
will be able to sing their useful- 
ness in literature! The perfect 
writer is always pictured with a 
goose-quill in his hand: it is his 
weapon, his armorial bearings. 
For myself, I had rather be 
painted wielding the scissors like 
a dressmaker ... .” 
And Brousson tells us (in Anatole 
France en pantoufles) exactly how the 
old man went about his work, scissors 
in hand, cutting up the proof-sheet 
into strips of sentences, and arranging 
the strips after the scissors have 
operated “as in the dissecting-room.” 
The result is of course le maintien de 
la langue frangaise. But choler leans 
heavily toward absurdity. Let us not 
quarrel with the purity of this dress- 
maker’s line. He was the most skilful 
of copistes; Racine and Voltaire were 
his Patou and his Chanel. The thrifty 
middle-class found his Ersatz to their 
taste. He was, as some one said, not a 
great, but a perfect writer; not a man, 
but a man of letters. As such, he took 
us in; as such, he is unable to keep 
our fealty. We were assuredly not in- 
different to him, but we discovered 
ultimately that he was profoundly in- 
different to us, incurious of our lives, 
uninterested in our problems, offering 
nothing—but absolutely nothing, not 
a word, not a gesture—that we might 
translate into a friendly nod of en- 
couragement. 
France never knew chaos or travail. 
He was a cultured sybarite, bien fait 
pour épater le bourgeois. 
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Fortmason Golf Shoe 


Made of Fortmason tan calf 
with pure plantation crepe 
rubber soles and heels—a 
wonderful grip. Soft as a 
slipper. English hand-lasted 
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Fortmason Famous Footwear 
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In cuff buttons the Kum-a-part is the usual choice of men 
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to a pair today. 
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measuring over 14 inches, ask for ‘‘large’”’ size. 
Single or double grip. 

Made solely by 


The Thos. P. Taylor Company 


Bridgeport. Conn. 
Originators of the Wide Web Idea 





























CONDITION 








How do you look in 


a bathing suit? 
(For Men Only) 


Do bathing suit manufac- 
turers annoy you when you 
go swimming by trying to 
get you to sign a contract 
agreeing to pose exclusively 
in their bathing suits? Now, 
now ladies! This does not 
concern you. As we were 
asking, do they dog your 
flat-foot steps on the beach 
and implore you—well, nev- 
er mind. We thought not. 

But at least any free born 
American has a right to ap- 
pear in a bathing suit with- 
out being laughed at as if he 
were Ed Wynn or the presi- 
dent of Germany.If you want 
to exercise that right this is 
your opportunity to put your- 
self in shape. 

Bill Brown's Physical Training 
Farm is a place where business and 
professional men and men with too 
much leisure regain their old time 
vigor and appearance through com- 
mon sense methods by which the 
trainers of college and professional 
athletes enable their charges to win 
contests. 

If you are interested in your ap- 
pearance, or if you carea hoot what 
others say and think about you 
write today for ““Condition,” an un- 
usual booklet by Bill Brown him- 
self. The attached coupon with 
your name and address will bring 
it to you. 


BILL 
BROWN'S 
FARM 


FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
GARRISON NEW YORK 








BILL BROWN’S FARM 
FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING 
NEW YORK 


Please send Bill Brown’s booklet 


GARRISON, 


“Condition.” 


Name 





Address 




















SOMETIMES 
a four leaf clover 
brings luck - but 
ALWAYS youll have 
; better luck with 

2 HORSESHOES 
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Racine Horseshoe Tire Co., 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Essence of Golf Wisdom 


Being Cyril Tolley’s Concentrated Advice to Golfers* 


By JOHN Ss. 


OME of us have seen John Bull 
S on his golf course. Hatted, coated, 
piped, hands dug into his “bags”’, chat- 
ting with his dear old friend, Harry 
Bernersides, about the devilish bad 
times Stanley Baldwin is letting the 
country in for, he saunters to the tee. 
The caddy fellow tees a ball, stands 
ready with his driver. Bull takes the 
club casually, waggling it with de- 
tached ferocity while he finishes with 
Stanley. 

John Bull’s old pipe is screwed to 
the nearest corner of his mouth. 
The John Bull golf club pays its brief 
preliminary respects to the John Bull 
ball. Back sweep the hands and arms, 
out behind flirts the coat. John Bull’s 
“bags” sway in the wind; there is a 
crash and the ball sails far, far away. 

Says Bernersides: “Oh, bad luck, old 
bey. Kicked into the gorse, didn’t it?” 

Murmurs Bull: “I sh’ink so. It usu- 
ally does. But I drove that beastly 
bunker on the seventeenth yesterday— 
300 yards, I sh’ink.” 

And some of us have also observed 
Uncle Sam on “is golf course. 

He wears a sweater; seldom a hat. 
He smokes a cigar. He hurries to the 
tee to beat some other foursome to it. 
He prepares the score card. He ex- 
amines his bagful of clubs to see that 
none of the umpteen are missing. He 
gives his caddy warnings. Then he 
takes practice swings galore, very 
careful, very concerned, talking the 
while of bisques and syndicates. He 
gauges his shot with great caution and 
plays it with the shots to follow in 
mind. 

Says his partner: “Mighty cooney, 
Sam. Just the spot.” 

Says Sam: “Sure. Distance doesn’t 
count in this game.” 

In The Modern Golfer, Cyril Tol- 
ley pauses a moment to suggest some- 
thing of this contrast between Ameri- 
can and English golfing modes, moods, 
and methods. Tolley, of course, is 
thinking in terms of our leading 
amateurs, yet he terms our usual tee 
shot “an old man’s game”. Doubtless 
the phrase fits if one must drive 300 
good British yards to be considered 
youthful. But Tolley recognizes the 
fallacy of flailing away after unneces- 
sary distance, for he sets this down as 
one of the reasons “why England ap- 
pears to be behind America”. He 
might have added that here and there 
American golfers are to be found— 
like Guilford and Herron—who can 
appear quite rejuvenated on occasion. 
He might also have added, as an item 
of interest, that the average yardage 
of this “old man’s game”, as played 
by these men, would be reckoned some- 
where between 230 and 260 yards. 
Even since Chick Evans has cut his 
swing down and practised placing his 
drive on whichever dandelion seems 
most desirable, Chick’s ball will sel- 
dom be found within an eighth of a 
mile of the tee. 

Tolley’s book is a good book, read- 
able and instructive. It is a text book 
for the beginner, a reference book 
for the advanced, and a pleasurable 


*Based on the various chapters of Mr. Tolley’s 
“The Modern Golfer”? (Alfred A. Knopf). 


MARTIN 


book for the inglenook linksman of a 
winter evening. Being something of 
a wit and a garrulous fellow, Tolley 
coaxes the golfer on, from one diff 
culty to the next, with genial asides 
which encourage the novice and flatter 
the accomplished. An amiable chapter 
on “Experiences in America”, evi- 
dently drawn from a full diary, does 
not, however, seem as entertaining as 
it might have been made, and more 
or less reveals the secret that the 
American edition was an afterthought, 
Still, it is amiable, and it is honest 
of Tolley to acknowledge America’s 
technical supremacy at the game. Noy- 
ices should also bear in mind that 
Tolley’s teaching is more valuable for 
wooden club play than for other 
phases of the game. 

It is said of Tolley that he once 
called golf “the science of propelling 
a white spheroid by means of a stick 
with a knob on the end”. That, in 
truth, defines his book’s place in golf- 
ing literature. A ponderous man, 
Tolley is better known for his success 
in propulsion than for any notable 
feats of accuracy, though he does putt 
well at times. And it should, more- 
over, be remembered that Tolley’s ex- 
tended, fulsome swing is only one 
type of swing, and a type more widely 
favoured in England than over here. 

In brief, the gospel of golf, accord- 
ing to Apostle Tolley, rests upon these 
fundamentals of faith: 

1. Grip. Finger grip as opposed to 
palm grip, non-overlapping, thumb 
along the shaft, not on it. 

2. Stance. Open, feet comfortably 
wide, left foot withdrawn and planted 
vertical to the proposed ball-flight, 
ball just inside line of left foot. 

3. Pivot. Shoulders turn 90 de- 
grees, with spine as axis, spine staying 
“locked” by an immovable head and 
a waist kept at all times equidistant 
from the ball in turning. 

4. Backswing. Slow and full, left 
arm starting it, left arm staying 
straight until horizontal, club brush- 
ing the ground 18 inches behind the 
ball, right arm staying close to the 
body until the left arm begins to bend. 

5. Swing through. The left hand 
starts the club down, the right adding 
its force from the 45-degree mark on 
down and through. Left arm straight- 
ens at 45 degrees and stays so until 
well through. The right straightens 
when the club is about 18 inches be- 
hind the ball and stays straight until 
horizontal. 

6. Lower extremities. The left hip 
presses in, offering a brace for balance 
and a purchase for the shot to be hit 
“against”. The knees bend slightly, 
rather in toward each other than out 
toward the ball. The toes “claw” at 
the ground in turn as weight is dis- 
tributed upon them. 

There it is, straight-armed, full- 
armed—a “swept” shot, as differen- 
tiated from the curt, “spanked” shot 
played with a shortish-shafted, large- 
headed club, like that now employed 
widely in America by such profes- 
sionals as little Gene Sarazen and lit- 

(Continued on page 122 
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WANTED 3: VOYAGE 


Ruining one tailor- 
ed suit or evening gown 
is more expensive than 
buying one Oshkosh Ward- 
robe Trunk. Isn’t it silly 
to pack $1500 worth of 
clothes in a cheap trunk? 


An attra€itve booklet describing Oshkosh 
Trunks will be sent you on request to 
450 High Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


THE OSHKOSH TRUNK COMPANY 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, and New York City 


OSHKOSH 
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The Essence of Golf Wisdom 


(Continued from page 120) 


tler Bobby Cruickshank. Tolley makes 
allowance for the inevitable modifica- 
tion for iron and mashie shots. But 
the above is the basis for an entire 
style, as set down by a one-time 
British amateur champion. Studied, 
analyzed, it is illustrative of the many 
differences which American students 
of these matters noted at the Walker 
Cup matches, From whatever cause 
—climatic conditions, turf texture, or 
course construction—Englishmen and 
Americans have divergent tendencies 
in shotmaking. A Britisher will play 
a wooden club from a cuppy lie or 
rough far oftener than an iron-play- 
ing American. He will play a sliced 
spoon up to a green more often. 

Again, where an American will 
pitch the whole way to the pin, even 
though he has no trap to carry, an 
Englishman will play a pitch-and-run 
shot. When it is a choice between a 
jigger and an eased iron, the English- 
man usually has out his iron. By and 
large, the English use less turf with 
their mashies than we do, and play the 
slice, whereas we go for a hook, as 
Joe McMorran says, “Na frae the 
ootside in, bit frae the i’side oot”. 
All these differences are traceable ulti- 
mately to the long and short swings; 
or, to put it another way, the pre- 
dominant English style is loosely con- 
structed, the American close-knit. Fol- 
lowing Tolley’s rules, the Britisher 
stands well away from the ball and 
is thus likely to swing flatter than 
most Americans. A flat swing is safest 
in a wind; a flat swing adds distance; 
a flat swing is the natural tendency of 
a people who take their golf casually, 
playing “at” the game for amusement 
rather than concentrating on it as a 
vexatious problem. 

Each chapter of Tolley’s work be- 
gins with meticulous elemental direc- 
tions to the beginner and ends with 
fine fraternal points for initiates. Al- 
so, the world in general is addressed 
in more or less the imperative mood. 


GENERAL “DO’s” 


At all times, in all places, keep the 
head still. This will be facilitated by 
fastening the eye, not upon the ball 
as a whole, but upon one particular 
dimple, bramble or mudspot on the 
ball. (An original conception, so far 
as we know.) 

Bend the knees, in transferring the 
weight, not out toward the ball, but in 
toward each other. 

Press in with the left hip, to brace 
the balance and give a purchase for 
the shot to be hit “against”. 

“Claw” the ground with the toss of 
the left foot, going back; of the right, 
going through. 


PARTICULAR ‘DO’S” 


Driver. Swing back and start down 
slowly, with a straight left arm in 
control. Keep the right arm straight 
going through. Lower the right shoul- 
der into the shot. 

Brassie. Shorten the grip. Open the 
stance. Take as little turf as necessary. 

Spoon. In cuppy lies, make the 
swing more vertical or V-shaped, and 
slice the ball out. Or play “through” 
the ball as with an iron. 


Tron, Hit at, rather than swing at, 
all shots. Grip the club short to aid 
in this. Play “through” the ball, tak- 
ing turf in front. Turn the club face 
out in addressing. For distance, turn 
it over coming through. 

Mashie. Play off the right foot, 
Brace the left leg extra firmly. Grip 
tightly. Hit with the back of the left 
hand in control of the club. For pitch. 
and-run mashies, let the right hand 
control the shot. 

Putter, Use aluminum. Hit a long, 
smooth blow, standing rather upright, 
feet at right angles, heels touching. 
Swing in a flat pendulum-are. Look 
at the line from both sides of the hole, 
Disregard the line of a putt once you 
lift your putter from in front to in 
back of the ball. Follow through 
far. “Give the hole a chance.” 

From Bunkers. Play the “explo- 
sion” shot. Slice across the ball. The 
shorter the shot, the steeper the down- 
swing. The wetter the sand, the less 
you take. Keep the weight back, the 
body motionless. For short, clean 
chips out keep the wrists stiff. 

From heather. Grip very lightly. 
Swing very steeply. “Flick” the ball 
out, with fingers and wrists. 

From rough. Turn both hands 
around the shaft, bringing left more 
under right, right more over shaft. 
The deeper the grass, the steeper the 
downswing. Play safe for the fair- 
way. 

Hanging lie. Force the weight to 
the right leg at the moment of impact. 
Keep the hands behind the club-head. 
Allow for slice. Steady the balance. 
Take no turf. 

Uphill lie. Put the weight on the 
left foot for a low shot, the right for 
a high one. For the low shot swing 
flat, take no turf. 

Advice from Tolley on extricating 
one’s self from the rough might be 
noted with respect. His colossal feats 
off the tee often give him practice at 
“snake-killing”, and he admits having 
once had a predilection for getting off 
the course. It kept him short of the 
greens on his second at a time when 
his run-ups were going more merrily 
than his approach putts. And among 
generalizations about the English, it 
is as true as anything else to say they 
are hardier players than we are in 
bad places. Not, of course, hardier 
than Bobby Jones or Frances Ouimet, 
both of whom will generally shine 
brightest when in the last ditch. But, 
as has often been said, Americans are 
likely to be “fair weather” golfers. 
Their sportsmanship is not in ques- 
tion; it is purely a matter of technique 
and psychology. Having a very defi- 
nite, carefully built-up swing; and 
having a large assortment of clubs, 
each with its special purpose, Ameri- 
cans are more easily jogged out of 
their timing and confidence by some 
untoward condition of wind or rain 
or lie. The English, used to vile 
weather and unused to tailor-made 
courses, seem to lash away most boldly 
under stress. Eccentric though their 
swings may be, their eccentricities usu- 
ally have the merit of being service- 
able and unshakable. Edith Cum- 
mings has spoken of this fact, and 
noticed also when playing abroad that 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Perfect Drives/ 
quickly obtained ~ 


easily maintained 


The perfect driveway is readily obtained and easily maintained by 
the use of Solvay Calcium Chloride,a clean, white,deliquescent,chem- 
ical salt which has the peculiar ape ghd of attracting moisture to 
itself, and quickly combining with the surface to which it is applied. 


While absolutely odorless, and harmless to rubber tires and shoes, 
horses’ hoofs, clothing, etc., Solvay Calcium Chloride is a sure destroy- 
er of weeds as well as a perfect surface binder and dust preventive. 
It will not track or stain. 


_Tennis courts, too, are made faster, better! 
Solvay is ideal for tennis courts—prevents dust and weeds, keeps 
the court hard and resilient and relieves sun glare. 


Packed in air-tight steel drums, Solvay comes all ready to apply; 
a shovel is all you need to do the work properly. 


Write today for booklet 1557 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 
40 Rector Street 


SOLVAY 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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In addition to standard period models the 
Humphrey Radiantfire is available in spe- 
cial replicas of 17th century English coal 
baskets. All designs are authentic—a 
perfect combination of old world artistry 
and the best form of modern gas heating. 


The Humphrey Radiantfire is sold by your Gas 
Company or Dealer. Booklet upon request. 


GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY KALAMAZOO, MICH, 
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“from maker to wearer” 
For over 100 years 
(four generations), 
Dack’s have been making 
exclusively highest 
quality shoes for men. 
Dack’s shoes show 
character and in- 
dividuality— 
To control the 
quality, every 
Dack shoe is 
made in our 
own work- 
shops and only 
sold direct to 
the wearer by 
mail oratour 
shops. 






















We will gladly mail you our 
newest style book on request— 
proper fit assured—no duty— 


Dacks.. 


Na OVER 100 YEARS MAKING SHOES FOR MEN. py 














73 King St. West 
TORONTO 
CANADA 


“What is it ? 


What is an automobile tire ? 

The dictionary calls it “a flexible tube of inflated 
rubber, protected by an outer casing.” 

But we at the Mohawk plant like to think of a tire 
simply as a package containing a certain number of 
service miles. 

It is possible, of course, to do up a few miles in this 
package and fool the buyer for a little while. The 
package tells no tales. 

You cen look even a gift horse in the mouth and tell 
what you’ re getting, but you can’t look into the “warp 
and woof” of a tire and count the number of miles 
it holds. 


Fortunately, however, ‘you can read the name lettered 


on its side, and discover whether or not it is a good 


name—a name that like Mohawk has never 
been found ona tire unworthy of your deepest 
confidence. 
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: MOHAWHS :: 
A A Go Farther/ 


THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY , AKRON , 
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“Tt is the most beautiful piece of work of 
its kind I have ever seen” 


Writes an admiring purchaser 
of one of our 


HANDWOVEN 
BABY 
BLANKETS 


Made on the old Colonial Hand Loom 

gust the sweetest gift for just the 
sweetest baby and such a useful one 

too! Made by hand of pure virgin wool 
with the care and quality of Pioneer days. 
Soft and dainty and light and warm. 
Will wash without shrinking. 

The ideal covering for the child who 
sleeps out of doors. 


MEANS’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKETS HANDWOVEN 


May be purchased in New York at 


B. ALTMAN & CO. and the 
BEST & CO. best gift 
FRANKLIN SIMON & CO. stores 

Infants’ Shop in the 
LORD & TAYLOR country. 


If you cannot reach one of these 
stores, write to us for a folder with 
samples and prices. 

THE MEANS WEAVE SHOP 

87 Howe Street, Lowell, Mass. 


We also make Basketweave Couch 
Blankets which are woven by hand 
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BERKLEY 
KNIT 


The Tie of a Thousand Knots 





HERE is a distinguishing touch 

to Berkley Knit that to the 
well-dressed man, instantly proclaims 
the utmost in Style and Quality. 






In stores where Style and Quality 
predominate, you will find Berkley 
Knit featured—in the newest shades, 
in stripes, patterns and plain colors. 











BERKLEY KNITTING COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
Fifth Avenue Building 





New York 
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her English opponents invariably had 
far fewer clubs than the number she 
carried. 

Tolley’s loose-grip theory for 
heather and deep grass is a fine point 
which not many Americans will have 
encountered before. Attention might 
also be called to a point of his on 
pitching. To experts it will be an old 
story, but moderate players should 
prick up their ears when, discussing 
backspin, Tolley says: “At the very 
moment of impact, the head (of the 
club) changes its direction and travels 
in a line very nearly parallel with the 
ground, but it is also grazing the 
turf. Very little divot must be taken.” 
Surely most of us count upon a good 
gashing divot as essential to backspin. 
Tolley says not, and it must be granted 
that his “stickum” is usually as effec- 
tive as Jock Hutchinson’s famed 
shovel mashie shot. There is an ugly 
angle to the fourth green at La Boulie, 
if you let your second slide off to the 
right. While in the act of winning 
the French open championship last 
summer, Tolley was seen, after a short 
drive and swerving second, to pitch 
into the very narrow strip between 
the pin and the steep bunker-face with 
a long mashie that halted short of the 
hole in a space where it did not seem 
possible to land a ball at all, let 
alone stop it. Tolley plays the shot off 
his right foot, whereas most Ameri- 
cans, notably Chick Evans, and Dave 
Herron, keep the ball pretty well for- 
ward. Bobby Jones has more the 
Tolley style in pitching. 

Tolley’s putting notes should be 
valuable, too. He is not a consistently 
good putter himself, hardly as steady 
as his countrymen Wethered and 
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(Continued from page 122 


Holderness. The advice for users of 
“aluminium” implements is familiar 
and orthodox. But Tolley sometimes 
uses a putting cleek, as do most Amerj. 
cans nowadays, and he has modelled 
his style for this work after Willie 
Park, one of the greatest putters there 
ever was. “Stand ahead of the ball,” 
he says; “face the club down, to re. 
move any loft, and drag the putt 
through.” 

In the last analysis, there is little 
difference between one expert’s theory 
of golf and another’s. Like any other 
science, there is a general acceptance 
of first principles, which have changed 
very slowly as golf has developed, 
Tolley’s exhaustive discourse, photo- 
graphs and diagrams are notable only 
for bringing up to date our knowl- 
edge of the English long game and 
for calling England’s attention to the 
fact that if she is to continue having 
good golfers, her young men must 
study the game and not play “at” it. 
Tolley points out that there is in Eng- 
land “no professional in the first flight 
of players who possesses a style that 
all can model their styles on.” “We 
do not,” he continues, “appear to 
have, shall I call it, a standard style.” 
George Duncan’s style he characterizes 
as “brilliant” and “attractive”, but 
so hasty that none would dare imitate 
it. Mitchell’s “curious grip, terrific 
punch and restricted follesy through” 
are “splendid” but “impossible”. Of 
the older school, Vardon, Taylor, 
Braid, Herd and Ray—none possesses 
“a true orthodox swing”. That The 
Modern Golfer or any other book can 
supply this deficiency is doubtful, but 
none shall say that Mr. Tolley’s effort 
is not a worthy effort. 








THE FROSTED GLOBE 
By J. Corson MILuer 


The world is a spongy mold of moods, 
Adrift in a globe of frosted glass, 
Whence jumbled lives of men unwind 
Themselves from the floating mass; 


Wind and unwind, fold and unfold, 
In a puzzle dark and deep: 

The merry babe at its mother’s breast, 
The madman laughing in sleep. 


And no one outside the frosted globe, 
Wherein no human eye may see, 

Knows whether the merry babe be mad, 
Or the madman merry be. 
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The Pipe with Made in 
the Blue Bar England 











The new soft felt 
hat for spring comes 
in shades of “‘sun- 








rs of purn.”’ tan, and oys- 

iliar ter white. The price 

rimes is $6.25 
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Villie HESE pipes are made 
there of selected, aged roots 
all,” of bruyére, fashioned by 
> re. the best British crafts- 


men. They have no at- 
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tachable or detachable 


cleaning device; they 
























The shorts are exclusive with us and 
cannot be obtained elsewhere. In or- 
dering please give waist and chest 
measurements .. . and state colour pref- 
erences. Price—shorts $2.50, shirts $1. 
postpaid. 


| || HUTCHINSON & CO. 


| Shirtmakers and Haberdashers 
| 15 East 40th St., New York | 
i it Importers—Established 1399 | 


little are just plain old-fash- 
eory ioned pipes—but we be- 
ther Note: If you care to buy any | Heve Benue be _ _— 
ance ae Maeeel @h thie it is possible to make. 
ged page, on receipt of a stamped 
ped, envelope Vanity Fair will 
oto. direct you to the shop where 
only the article may be purchased. Each of the shapes here illustrated is made in 

J If you prefer, Vanity Fair two finishes: Natural, $7, and Bruvere (a 
owl. will make the purchase for darker color of the same root), $8. We ship 
and a tae Ch clan vias of 
the check, a check on a New York interest to the smoker. 
, bank, or a money order made 
ving out to the order of Vanity 
nust Fair Shopping Service, T ° * ~ _ 7 
it Ore tae ao Gee Bak MM Importing Co. 6 East 45 St., New York | 
ng. City. For this service, a = 
é charge of twenty-five cents on 
ight all articles under $10.00, and 
that fifty cents on all articles over 
OW, $10.00, included in the price i 
a quoted on each PoP is The Latest Thing! 
le” made to cover postage, etc. 
Be OMFORTABLE, long-wearing— 
1Zes yet smart—these new English 
be A new lounging pajama in shorts are the latest thing in underwear! 
: brilliant shades of import- Tailored by hand, from the finest cus- 
rific ed crépe is one of the lux- tom shirtings; the shorts may be had in 
gh” uries shown in a Fifth practically all solid colours or coleured 
Of Avenue shop. Price $35.50. stripes—also in plain white. A perfect 
lor, fit is assured by the small button-down 
SSeS r belt at the back which adjusts to your 
The exact measure. 
can The shirts are of fine white Swiss-knit | 
but cotton cut to ensure perfect freedom of | 
‘ort action. | 
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Colors of Match Packs 


Let Vanity Fair choose 
your foulard ties for spring 


| Colors of Initials 
| 
| 


from the exciusive New Gola Sil Gold Sil 
: role Silver role Silver 
York shops. Price $3.75 Black White Black Orange 
Blue Light Blue 
Green Purple 
Yellow Lavender 


The newest shirtings are in fine 
stripes and mixtures. At right, 
a shirt in tones of henna, green, 
and beige. Custom made, $15.00 





$350 


for 50 packs 


$5500 


for 100 packs 





Monogram Match Packs 


(TRADEMARKED AND COPY RIGHTED ) 
With your Own Initials—Packed in a Tin 
Idea! for the dinner, Mah Jongg. or Bridge Table. The latest smart smok- 
ing accessory. Makes a charming Gift. Mail order and check at once to 
THE CAN-DLE-LUXE SHOP, 619-F Madison Ave., New York 
(Candles of Quality) 


also carried by such smart shops as 











Lord & Taylor, New York Saks & Co., New York 
Alfred Dunhill, Ltd., New York Daniel Low & Co., Salem 
B. Altman & Co., New York S. S. Pierce Company, Boston 
The Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York M. T. Bird & Company, Boston 
Kaufman & Baer, Pittsburgh L. S. Ayres & Co., Indianapolis 
Gimbel Bros., New York = a. aereies Ce. a York 
i i i : . . Hall’s, Chicago oggs uhl, Pittsburgh 
Light brown buckskin oxford, price Light grey buckskin oxfords, price Tame Bs Raeell New York Sim & Co., Ine., ‘Troy 


$15.50. A new pattern in silk socks $15.50, another design in silk socks —————— 
3 tan and brown, price $3.00 a pair in grey and blue, price $3.00 Ce ee 
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“Men’s Clothing of Distinction” 
—is more than mere phrase- 
ologyat Banks. The Eatonand 
Dorsett, late models, in distinct- 
ively English tailored effects. 

Send for Illustrated Booklet 


$45 to $65 


Banks he. 


562 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


Entrance on 46 th Street 




















ESPECIALLY smart, are these 
new ties of Japanese shikii silk. 
They are loomed and tailored to 
our order. Twelve colors—navy, 
light blue, helio, purple, corn, yel- 
low, light green. dark green. garnet, 
scarlet, rose and pink. Price, one— 
$1.75; three—$5. postpaid. 


AUGUST 


Outfitters to Harvard men since 1901 
1320 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. 
CAMBRIDGE MASSACHUSETTS 














EA DY-TO-WEARclothes 

in a wide range of im- 
ported woolens, fashioned by 
skilled tailors from our cus- 
tom-made department. 


Priced at $75.00 


frees allel 


630 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


























Winds as a Factor in Golf 


(Continued from page 74) 


The winds will change their character 
to some extent. Not the winds that 
blow up and down the course, for 
they, as I said, are the unimaginative 
winds and simply blow as hard as 
they can. I am thinking of the side 
winds. When we have an iron shot 
to play to the green, it is the hooky 
wind that is most to be feared; to 
‘hold’ the ball up into a right hand 
wind with an iron is extraordinarily 
difficult. The slicy wind on the other 
hand, so terrible as long as we have 
wooden clubs, wastes much of his 
‘frightfulness’ upon our irons. We 
are not nearly so much afraid of slic- 
ing with irons, though I say it, who 
certainly should not, since I once 
sliced three consecutive balls out of 
bounds with an iron at a nineteeth 
hole. It is no use my denying it, since 
I find it recorded in a golfing book 
of reference under the very proper 
title of “Remarkable Feats at Golf”. 

There is one good thing to be said 
on behalf of the winds, especially the 
side winds, that they are real patrons 
of art. There is no shot played on a 


calm day that can give the same ar-. 


tistic satisfaction, whether we play it 
ourselves or only watch it, as one 
played on a windy day. To see a high 
spoon shot cut up into a right hand 
wind, fighting its way all the time 
and then dropping lifeless at last like 
a spent bird, is one of the supreme 
spectacles that golf has to offer. I 
say to see it, not to do it, because to 
play that shot, as Duncan for instance 
plays it, is a height to which I do not 
presumptuously aspire. 

There are a few rare places where 
the wind may be used with both a hook 


and a slice at one and the same hole. 
Such is the first hole at Hoylake. The 
fairway turns at a right angle to the 
right after the tee shot, so that, with 
the wind blowing something behind 
us on the tee, we may first play with 
a hook to get a long drive past the 
corner and then cut the second up to 
the green. Mr. John Low has written 
that to see Mr. Hilton playing the 
hole in that way was “‘to see golf in its 
fullness”, Perhaps I was thinking of 
that passage when I exaggerated the 
slice and put those three balls out of 
bounds at that very hole! 

Beautiful shots they are to watch, 
these shots through the wind by great 
men, and yet I sometimes wonder if 
we do not talk a certain amount of 
nonsense about them. We explain elab- 
orately that they accomplish them in 
this way or that. So, I suppose, they 
do, but I doubt if they analyse their 
own methods as we analyse them. I 
suspect that they do little more than 
determine in their own minds to make 
the ball do certain things and all, or 
nearly all the rest is subconscious. A 
certain famous professional was once 
asked how he played a particular shot 
in a wind, and all he could or would 
say was, “I hit ’em that way”. 

It is rather like the immortal W. G. 
Grace’s remark that the way to make 
a certain stroke at cricket was “to put 
the bat against the ball”, And again 
when Mr. John Ball many years ago 
played a miraculous round at Hoy- 
lake in a hurricane of wind his reply 
to eager enquiries was reported to be 
that “he happened to be hitting the 
right sort of ball for the day.” It 
Was a good answer, 








SHIRTS 


Made to Measure 


Of Finest Imported Materials 
unexcelled workmanship from 


$ 7.00 


CRAVATS _ $3.50 to $6.00 


Featuring Imported Moire 


SUITS from $60.00 
Tailored for the Tropics 











We will send samples or have our repre- 
sentative in your city ca!l 


Son & Sons 


Importers—Tailors 
587 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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Tailors & Breeches Makers 
Bergman & Holmgren Inc. 
13 East 47th Street 
Rew Pork 
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BRILLIANT and GAY! 





COLOUR WOODCUTS 
By Hall Thorpe 


HESE beautiful colour prints 

from original woodcuts en- 
graved by the artist will add a 
touch of joyous Spring to your 
plan of decoration. They will 
harmonize withany colour scheme. 

Priced from $3.00 up 
You may examine a portfolio of 
these prints in your own home if 


you will write us giving references 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 





| 415 Madison Ave. Dept. 108. New York, N. Y. 


or your own Print Dealer 

















FOR BON VOYAGE books are the 
perfect gift when dressed in these 
fascinating packages. Gayly-col- 
oured imported hand-blocked papers 
with ribbon to harmonize lend in- 
imitable distinction! 


Equally suitable for birthdays and 
the occasional present! Packages 
your choice or ours $5 to $25 and 
upward. They cannot be obtained 
elsewhere. Call, phone, write or 
wire and we will deliver to the ship. 


Washington Sauare 
Bookshop 
27 WEST EIGHTH STQECT, M. Y. 




















new 
Spring 
Suit 








For spring wear, the double-breasted suit en- 
joys greater vogue than ever. This fashion- 
able model offered by Kranz is cut of fine im- 
ported fabrics along unusually distinctive lines 


Suits $45 and more 
Topcoats start at $40 
Beautiful Style Book on Request! 


KRANZ 


Custom fitted clothes of distinction 
Ready-to Wear 


14 East 45th St. New York City 
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O'ROSSEN 
the tailor 
of distincticn. 


10, Place Vend6éme 








HOVENDEN 
WEEDEN & Co., Ltd. 


Civil, Hunting and Military Tailors, 
Breeches Makers, 


24, GRAFTON STREET, 
LONDON, W. 1 
(Opposite Hay Hill) 


F, E. Hovenden, 
C, P. de R. Weeden, 
E. E. Biedermann, 


(Late of SANDON & Co., Ltd.) 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 8623 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: HORSIFIED,’’ PICCY. 
LONDON 

















Craig & Davies 
Miltary Boot Makers 


28a, Sackville Street 
London, W..7 
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worn upright as in the military 
pattern. 

There is yet another model which 
has emerged from the idea of the 
cape: a coat for evening wear made 
in the form of a wrap with a deep 
roll collar, no buttons or belt, and is 
literally wrapped around the body and 
held in place by the arms of the 
wearer. The sleeves of this coat are 
cut very full. This wrap coat is also 
made in either angolas or cheviots and 
is particularly suitable for motoring, 
and for the latter purpose can be made 
with an opossum collar and cuffs, or 
any other fur which the wearer pre- 
fers, but as a matter of fact opos- 
sum is now the most popular fur for 
men. These wrap coats are coming 
to be a distinct feature of this year’s 
overcoats, but it must be remembered 
that they are not designed or intended 
for walking purposes, they are essen- 
tially for the opera, the train, the 
motor, where they can be wrapped 
tightly round one and the ends kept 
in place by sitting on them. 

Another new model for town wear 
of quite a different description is an 
overcoat made of some dark tweed, 
much on the lines of those worn last 
year, cut slightly to the figure, but, if 
anything, not quite so tight as the 
previous model. Round the bottom of 
the coat are three or four heavy lines 
of stitching which is repeated round 
the cuffs, which should have no but- 
tons. It is as well to note that the 
edges of the coat, the pockets and the 
collar should not be double stitched, as 
the smart effect is attained by simply 
having the stitching round the bottom 
and round the cuffs. It should of 
course have the breast-pocket showing 
a small portion of handkerchief. The 
most popular colours for this coat are 
either dark brown, dark blue, dark 
grey or even black; and this stitching 
is most suitable on plain cloths which 
have’ no pattern. 

Instead of wearing very baggy 
trousers, smart men are now wearing 
overcoats with very baggy sleeves, es- 
pecially for country and sports wear; 
in fact the new models for 1925 are 
almost the reverse of the tightly-fit- 
ting streamline of 1924. There is an- 
other very attractive new model over- 
coat for the town-cum-country style 
which is being worn in angola or some 
soft material and is a loose fitting 
sporting style of coat. It should be 
cut double-breasted, with deep roll 
lapels and with large square outside 
pockets with a flap. It should have 
six buttons but the roll collar should 
fall below the top two so that only 
four are actually available. The 
sleeves of this coat may be finished 
with cuffs or not, as the wearer 
chooses; but it should be noticed that 
only on the sporting style of coat are 
cuffs permissible—the smart town 
coats are invariably made with plain 
sleeves and four buttons. 

The style of coat known as a “Bur- 
berry” retains its popularity for gen- 
eral wear. The back of this coat 
should be in a straight panel and the 
coat should fall loosely from the 
shoulders and is usually made single- 
breasted. The most suitable materials 
for this coat are those which show a 


diamond or criss-cross weave, which 
seem to have retained their popularity 
among discerning men. 

The Fair Isles which have con- 
tributed so much to brightening men’s 
clothes for sports wear have now in- 
troduced their tweeds, which are very 
attractive and which seem to be more 
suitable for overcoats than for other 
styles, although there are men who 
have‘all their new sports clothes made 
from these tweeds. They are made in 
a variety of colours such as greys and 
tans but what renders them of such 
unusual interest are a few threads of 
some vivid colour which have been 
introduced into the weaving and the 
somewhat fantastic cross patterns which 
though very suitable for an overcoat 
do not always come in the right place 
in a lounge jacket. Incidentally these 
tweeds are of a very fine quality 
and seem to be the most attractive 
material seen for some considerable 
time. 

There has been an attempt in Lon- 
don to introduce pastel colours for 
men’s suits, and a particular blue grey 
has proved itself quite popular and 
does not look out of place on certain 
people. Some tailors have now a col- 
our which they call “London Laven- 
der”, but it is hardly likely to be 
popular, as the well dressed man never 
wears anything extreme and _ these 
blue-greys, lavender and pastel shades 
for men’s clothes are not particularly 
wholesome. 

On the whole Scotch cheviots, sax- 
onies in natural colours—possibly 
with a large but hair line overcheck 
in slightly darker shades—are now 
most correct. 

It is curious the number of men 
who are, without knowing it, entirely 
dependent on their haberdashers for 
their styles, and it is remarkable how 
much time and trouble can be saved 
by dealing with the best only—and 
by the best is meant those who have 
their own exclusive patterns. They 
are certainly more expensive, but the 
money is never wasted, for without 
any doubt it is the exclusive pattern 
which gives the right and almost in- 
definable touch to the well dressed 
man’s appearance. 

Two such men were recently dis- 
cussing ties and one mentioned what 
he thought was the absurdity of deal- 
ing with exclusive Bond Street shops 
for such things as ties and socks when 
exactly the same goods were procur- 
able at any of the large emporiums 
at what appeared to be exactly half 
the cost. “And, he added, “you will 
find in these places a very much wider 
range of stock.” So off they went 
to a larger store and on arrival were 
shown box after box of ties, literally 
in hundreds, in every shape, form and 
colour; but, and this is the whole 
point of the story, it took them very 
nearly half an hour to find a really 
good-looking one among the mass of 
indifferent patterns, whereas in one of 
the West End shops the proprietors of 
which are artists, it would have been 
perfectly safe to take any one tie from 
stock at random and, at the same time, 
be perfectly certain that it would be 
in excellent taste and of an attractive 
design. 
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TAPPEN & PIERSON 
PRODUCE THE 


Characteristic Clothes 
of a Gentleman 





542-544 Fifth Avenue 
CORNER 45TH STREET 
New York 
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BRITISH! 


Appropriate alike for town and 
country are these rugged brogues. 
Custom-sewn with full leathering. 


Tan Scotch Grain or 
Black French Calf. 


Their smartness lasts: 
$15.50 Postpaid 


Catalogue upon request 


WHALLEY-FORD, Ltd. 
LONDON 


15 East 45th St. 83 Wall St. 
New York City 
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DISTINCTIVELY SMART for 
Spring are these shirts of finely- 
woven madras. Custom tailored in 
every detail they may be obtained 
ready-to-wear. They are striped in 
colour on a white ground—tan, blue, 
green, lavender or black. Turn- 
back negligee cuffs—soft collar at- 
tached. Price—one $6.50; three $18. 
postpaid. Please mention collar 
size and sleeve length. 


QUIGLEY-EHRET 


Custom Shirtmakers 


14 East 48th St., New York 
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ITNTRODUCING 


NEW DESIGNS dy de Causse 


The New Franklin, as styled by de Causse, is a 
AL. brilliant and enduring conception of beauty. Cor- 
rectly fashioned, richly appointed, completely equipped, 
and high-powered, it is a striking ensemble of every- 
thing that makes ownership a delight. Leading in com- 
fort, reliability, economy and road ability, it is fitting 
that the Franklin should also lead in style. All seven 
types lower-slung with longer wheelbase. Now ready 
for inspection at all Franklin showrooms. 








SEDAN TOURING SPORT SEDAN 
SPORT RUNABOUT CABRIOLET 
ENCLOSED-DRIVE LIMOUSINE COUPE 


Catalog on Request 





FRANKLIN 


AUTOMOBILE COMP AN Y > YeRA CUS Ba NE W 


THE CONDE NAST PRESS GREENWICH, CONN. 


FRANKLIN york 
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— 
i 
Use “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
in your new home. Write for 64 
page catalogue “Standard” Plumb- 
ing Fixtures for the Home. It will 
aid you in making selections for 
bathrooms, kitchen and laundry. 
m Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co, 
Pittsburgh 
NN. 
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PILERCE~ARROW \ 
Dual ak eSIX , as 


Open Cars $5250 + Closed Cars $7000 
at Buffalo; Tax Additional 








